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OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
SAN Francisco, October 15th, 1867. ' 


To the Honorable the Board of Supervisors 
Of the City and County of San Francisco— 


GENTLEMEN :—In obedience to law and custom, I herewith submit 
for the information of your Honorable Body and the public generally, 
the Annual Report of the Public School Department of San Fran- 
cisco for the fiscal year 1866-7. ‘This report also represents the 
eighteenth year since the inauguration of free schools on the Pacific 
Coast. It gives me pleasure to say, that no similar period in the 
history of our city schools has witnessed a greater degree of general 
prosperity than has the past year. During no period has so much 
been done, as during the past and preceding years, to increase the 
accommodations of the School Department of San Francisco, and to 
extend the benefits of our common school system, This will at once 
be apparent on examination of the following table. 
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EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT. | 7 


The economy displayed by the Board of Education in the erection 
of school buildings, during the past year and a half, must receive 
the unqualified approbation of all who have desired to see the great- 
est practical good secured to the greatest possible number of our 
children and youth, by the judicious application of the funds placed 
at their disposal. 

One hundred and fifty-eight thousand three hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars ($158,398) have provided comfortable and very respect- 
able accommodations for seven thousand three hundred and sixty- 
five pupils, being a greater number than the total number of pupils 
accommodated in all the school houses erected by the Board of Educa- 
tion from the organization of the Public Schools, in 1849-50, to the 
commencement of the improvements embraced in this report; and 
which, though for the most part economical buildings, had cost the 
city over $300,000, The wisdom of procuring the recent issue 
of bonds, for the purpose of placing our schools in buildings belong- 
ing to the city, instead of continuing to rent therefor extemporized 
school houses and detached class-rooms, inconvenient and unsuitable, 
requiring constant alterations and repairs, will be apparent upon a 
very slight examination of the subject, Soon after the organization 
of the schools, at the commencement of last school and fiscal year 
(1865-66), the School Department was renting 43 class-rooms, and 
paying therefor monthly $1,350 and within these rented rooms there 
were 2,720 pupils, or about one-third of all the scholars in the De- 
partment. Subsequently, at different periods, as demands arose, we 
were compelled to organize some thirty additional classes. Had we 
continued to rent rooms for these seventy or more classes, and in this 
way meet the increasing demands on the Department for school ac- 
commodations, our rents and repairs would now amount to not less 
than $36,000 per annum—-a sum equal to more than two per cent. per 
month on the building disbursements of our Board, which have 
secured to the city the superior accommodations now enjoyed by 
nearly all our schools. Our rents, which, near the beginning of last 
year, were, as stated, $1,350 monthly, will soon nearly cease. Our 
actual saving, by the erection of new buildings, during the past 
thirteen months, amounts to about $6,000; but the saving of money 
and other immense benefits resulting from our improvements (which 
benefits can only be duly appreciated by those familiar with the cir- 
cumstances of the Department heretofore and at present), will be 
experienced hereafter. 
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The general condition of the city schools is such as should give 
great satisfaction to their patrons and to those who labor in and for 
them, as well as to those who are taxed for their support. 

It may be safely asserted, that at no period in the history of our 
city have the Public Schools exhibited a higher degree of efficiency, 
or enjoyed more popular favor and confidence; nor has there ever 
been manifested in the community at large a more lively inter- 
est in the cause of public education, and in the integrity, welfare 
and permanence of our school system. Never before have the Pub- 
lic Schools received so generally the patronage of all classes of the 
community, especially that of the more intelligent of our citizens ; 
and the business of our Department, the conduct of the Board of 
Education in the management of its affairs, the character of school 
officers and that of teachers, the condition and efficiency of the 
schools, and the merits of our public school system, never before re- 
ceived so much attention from the press and from citizens. And, 
although criticism has sometimes lacked intelligence and candor, we 
should not and do not complain, for we regard all as auspicious of 
good results; for such criticisms, though ungenerous and some- 
times unjust, serve to increase the watchfulness and fidelity of those 
who have charge of our schools, and thus tend to insure the success 
and integrity of our free school system itself. 

It may with truth be said that our schools have become popular- 
ized—have become the institutions of the people, in which every 
class of society is represented, and every interest subserved ; in which 
all justly feel that they have a direct and vital interest. This is a 
most gratifying condition of public sentiment—this general interest 
and good will for our schools which we everywhere remark. ‘To 
help to call into existence the active sympathy of our people, with 
and for our Public Schools, has been to accomplish a great and noble 
work ; a work of primary importance and of the most vital conse- 
quence to the future welfare of the schools, and of the city itself; 
and for this, at least for most that has been accomplished which re- 
flects so much credit upon the Department and upon our city, we 
are chiefly indebted to an intelligent, conscientious and ever vigilant 
corps of teachers, male and female. In this respect, never has a 
city been more fortunate than ours, from the organization of our 
schools to the present time, and during no previous year in our his- 
tory more fortunate than during the past. Our teachers from abroad 
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have generally been found well educated and competent, and devoted 
to their profession. Those more recently employed, who have been 
educated in our own schools—in our High Schools and Normal 
School—have proved zealous, industrious and faithful; those from 
the Normal School especially ambitious and successful. In charge 
of such a corps of teachers, Public Schools can but be successful. 
They are sure of meeting with just appreciation of patrons and 
citizens generally; certain of enjoying that generous approval, 
liberal support and popular favor which will render them ornaments to 
the city, a blessing to our present society, and a boon of incalculable 
value to the moral welfare and intelligence, and also the material in- 
terests of that vast multitude which a few brief years hence will 
constitute the society of San Francisco. It remains for the future 
laborers in our good cause to foster this important interest and ad- 
vance our Department to still better results and higher achievements. 
As a means to this end, the community should be kept constantly 
informed of the actual condition of our schools; of their improve- 
ment and general progress; of their present necessities and prospec- 
tive wants. Few of our people, however intelligent and well in- 
formed in relation to the general affairs of the city, fully comprehend 
the present magnitude of our Public School Department, or appre- 
ciate the interests which it involves and the duties it imposes upon 
its patrons, the friends of education, and the people at large. The 
rapid growth of the city during the past eighteen years of its 
Americanized history is scarcely realized by those who have been 
its constant residents; but when comprehended, though faintly, is 
justly regarded with wonder; but the rapid increase of our Public 
School children, especially during the past few years, is even more 
astonishing. Highteeu years ago the present month (October) I ar- 
rived in this city and commenced to form the nucleus of our present 
School Department.* Then, a few warehouses, scattered along a 


* The following notice I then addressed to the people of San Francisco, an- 
nouncing the object with which I came to California: 


TO THE CITIZENS OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


The subscriber proposes to establish in San Francisco a Free Public School. 

In order that the school may be free to all who may be disposed to avail themselves of its 
privileges, it is proposed to admit free of tuition all who may apply; no other compensation 
being required at present than what the friends of the school and the public generally may be 
disposed to contribute. 

It is also proposed, until better arrangements can be made, that the school consist of 
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narrow beach, a score or two of diminutive and hastily constructed 
dwellings, and a hundred or two improvised tents, clustering in the 
background and dotting the various hill-sides, constituted San 
Francisco. Within its undefined, uncertain limits, there were no 
schools and but few children. Creditable to the then little town, and 
fortunate for my purpose, there were churches, in one of which, a 
little board and cloth building, was soon gathered a public school, 
having on the first day of its organization three pupils. 


“ 


children and youth of both sexes and of the different ages that usually attend primary and 
more advanced schools, and that the course of study include those English branches taught 
in the Public Schools of New England. 

The Baptist Chapel, situated on Washington Street, has been generously tendered, and a 
sufficient sum guaranteed to conveniently fit the same for the uses of the proposed school. 

The school will commence on Wednesday the 26th inst. : 

Before leaving the States, the subscriber procured, at an expense of much time and pains, 
an ample supply of the most approved school books, with which those pupils who wish can be 
supplied at the school room. 

The subscriber is permitted to refer to Mr. F. P. Fitts, Mr. Wm. W. Gallaer, Mr. Wm. 
Hooper, and the Rey. Mr. Wheeler. 

The names of the Trustees will appear in a subsequent number of this paper. 

J. C. PELTON. 


On the day announced, I organized the proposed school with three pupils, 
sustaining it chiefly with my own means until March following, when the ac- 
tion of the City Council, embraced in the resolution following, temporarily 
relieved me from its support : 


In meeting of Ayuntamiento, March 29th, 1850, it was, on motion of Mr. Green, 

Resolved, That from the first day of April, A. D. 1850, John C. Pelton, and Mrs. Pelton his 
wife, be employed as teachers for the Public School in the Baptist Church, which has been 
offered to the Council free of charge, and that the average number of scholars shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred ; and that they shall be entitled to a monthly salary, during the pleasure of 
the Council, of five hundred dollars per month, payable each and every month. 


The school became now permanently organized, and provided for by the 
following action of the city, April 8, 1850: 


AN ORDINANCE FOR THE REGULATION AND SUPPORT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


1st. Be it ordained by the Common Council of San Francisco, That from and after the 
passage of this Act, it shall be the duty of J. C. Pelton, who has been employed by the Council 
as a public teacher, to open a school in the Baptist Chapel. 

2d. Said school shall be opened from half-past 8 A. M. to 12 M., and from 2 P. M. until 5 
P. M., and shall continue open from Monday until Friday at 5 o’clock P. M. 

3d. The number of scholars shall not exceed the number of one hundred ; and no scholar 
shall be admitted under the age of four, or over the age of sixteen, 

4th. All persons desirous of having their children instructed in said school shall first ob- 
tain an order from the Chairman of the Committee on Education, and all children obtaining 
said order shall be instructed in said school free of charge. 

5th. It shall be the duty of said Pelton to report to the Council on the first of each and 


every month the number of scholars and the progress of said school. 
H. C. Murray. 


F. TILFORD. 
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Contrast with the above the city of San Francisco and its circum- 
stances of to-day—how changed the picture. San, Francisco has 
become one of the prominent cities of the world; a great vital 
center, from which no region of earth seems remote, or is not reached 
by its pulsating life. Stretched far and wide, over an area of several 
leagues, spread out through broad valleys and clustered upon her 
seven hills, she is an object of wonder; most remarkable in her 
growth and history, and probably already more important to the 
civilization and interests of mankind than is now that great city 
which was once the proud mistress of the world. In our busy 
streets throng the jostling multitudes of every clime, Israelite, 
Christian and Pagan; at every step we meet the representatives of 
every nation and of every shade of civilization, custom, and taste. 
And we have here, too, our representative institutions, commercial, 
literary, social, benevolent, and religious; and second in importance 
to none of these, we have our thirty-six Public Schools, with their 
thirteen thousand three hundred and seventy-five pupils. These, 
better than all things else, and more truly, represent the public spirit 
and intelligence of our community; and thus, these argue most 
favorably for the future character of our people and the permanence 
. of our prosperity. 

How much of encouragement to all friends of true progress do we 
find in the present magnitude of our School Department, and the 
efficient condition of our Public Schools ; how much to stimulate to 
renewed exertion and bolder effort in behalf of popular education 
of.a still higher standard! But the limits of a report like this are 
intended more especially to embrace financial and miscellaneous 
statistics, exhibiting the condition and cost of the schools, and the 
practical details of our Department. ‘The annexed statistical tables 
and financial memoranda will, I trust, also be read and examined 
with interest. | 

The following tabular exhibit shows a great deal in a very small 
space, and if carefully examined gives a good idea of what now con- 
stitutes the | 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 
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1866—For the first quarter of the fiscal year 
For the second quarter of the fiscal year 
For the third quarter of the fiscal year.,.... ‘ 
For the fourth quarter of the fiscal year 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


FT NACN 0 AG are 


SCHOOL FUND OF 1866-7—RECEIPTS. 


Os = & © @¢ 6 @& 6. 6. we oe © Be 16 8 Ae we) See ee i 


ee 


$78,343 30 
169,434 64 
66,045 71 

6,983 92 


oe 


$320,807 57 


en 


DEMANDS UPON THE SCHOOL FUND OF 1866-7. 


Salaries of Teachers|$52, 510 


Salaries of Janitors. 


Marshals and Insur- 


Lights... 


Repairs 


OR eo 6 a eB 


ee ewe wee 


oi ST 0 PP & os 


oo 2 8 (618m OTe 
Ses jae ia) s . #.ch 


jee ey © Ste. © 
2 160e) & ele’ wis 


2) ee So pie ee 


Incidentals 
imp’ment of Streets 
Improvem’t of Lots 
Removal of Legal 


9. Oe" @ see 16. ve 


Incumbrance... 
Legal Services. .... 


Totals: Jha 


First Quarter. 


4,027 83 


4,031 00 


308 88 
450 00 
750 00 
214 51 
64 00 
1,748 27 
1,032 94 
3,760 00 
1,586 93 
3,099 42 
255 83 
1,391 68 
2,856 71 


Second Quarter.} Third Quarter. 


3,600 95 


164 76 
450 00 
750 00 
318 87 
68 00 
3,340 29 
1,857 17 
1,952 33 
1,974 64 


om & he se wie ile éveW |p cle pS 0 @ & min 6 a sens 


Fourth Quarter. 


3,125 40 


75 5B 
450 00 
750 00 
197 50 

69 20 
AT4 62 
162 45 

1,414 50 

51 75 

821 98 


2 550 )@ (afe: See wie @ age one alae 


$72,314 35\$75,203 95)$71,041 57|$60,051 14 $278,611 01 


Total demands audited on the School Fund of 1866-7, 
less demand of Lemon & Co., for $67 50, canceled $278,543 51 


Demands not yet audited 
Transfers to Sinking and Interest Funds 


Ve s « « 6 els 


oe, 6 © 685.0 “« 00 6 6 (ey See» ft a) 0 She! wee reo 


Tora. 


05'$53, 353. 78|852,610 67/$51,400 25|$209,874 75 


14,785 18 


1,299 19 
1,800 00 
2,940 85 

913 07 
282 20 
7,301 01 
5,476 90 

11,033 66 
3,660 22 
7,073 06 
2,915 33 
3,438 03 
3,947 56 


2,550 00 
20 00 


1,000 00 
40,515 37 


—=_———— — 


Total disbursements from the Schoo! Fund of 1866-7 $320 058 88 


TO 


SPECIAL BUILDING FUND. 15 


RECAPITULATION. 


SCHOOL FUND 1866-7, FOR THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR COMMENCING JUNE 30h, 
1866, AND ENDING JUNE 30ru, 1867. 


Total receipts into School Fund 1866-67............ $320,807 57 
lee OE UPHEIONER Ce A. ee yee oa aie vce ays 320,058 88 
Balance on hand in School Fund, June 30th, after 
Povmenecienll demands... 0.2, 03.5.5 ..88 $748 69 
PROOF. 
Cash on hand, per report of Auditor, June 30, 1867... $20,990 77 
Outstanding audited demands.......... . $19,241 98 
Demands not yet audited......... oh age Pee 1,000 00 
a 20,241 98 
Balance cash on hand, after payment of demands 
A Tie A CARR ae yo ad ie a $748 69 


SPECIAL BUILDING FUND. 
STATEMENT OF PROCEEDS OF SCHOOL BONDS AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF MARCH 


17rH, 1866. 


[Amount of Bonds authorized, $275,000.] _ 


The proceeds from the sale of these Bonds have been as follows : 
1866. 

June 23. Fyrom sale of 45 Bonds at 81 cents.$36,450 00 

June 23. From sale of 30 Bonds at 82 cents. 24,600 00 


| $61,050 00 
July 31. From sale of 20 Bonds at 813 cents.$16,325 00 
July 31. From sale of 15 Bonds at 828 cents. 12,393 75 
July 31. From sale of 15 Bonds at 84 cents.. 12,600 00 
1867. —-_——-_ 41,318 75 
Jan. 23. From sale of 50 Bonds at 834 cents......... 41,750 00 
April. From sale of 10 Bonds at 86 cents.......... 8,600 00 
April. From sale of 40 Bonds at 85, cents......... 34,012 50 
Interest on 50 Bonds from January 14th, date 
of bid, to February 18th, date of delivery. . 284 13 


Total proceeds of Bonds up to June 30th, 1867. $230,015 38 


ee 
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STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENT OF PROCEEDS OF SCHOOL BONDS 
BY ACT OF MARCH 17 TH, 1867. 


Appropriated for deficiency of 1865-66. .... $76,324 55 
Appropriated for building expenses of 1865-6 6,138 00 


Expended for the erection of school buildings and pur- 
chase of school lots from July Ist, 1866, to June 30th, 
1867, as follows: 


Buildings— 
For Tehama Street, near Second........ $28,324 52 
For Filbert Street, near Jones.......... 17,010 00 
For Broadway Street, near Mason....... 12,470 00 
For Broadway Street, near Polk......... 5,623 24 
For Post Street, near Stockton.......... 16,095 79 
For Eighth Street, near Bryant (part 
Pagient) vce vee ake Se te ges 6,185 00 
For Shotwell Street, near Twenty-fourth 
(part payment). ou. ee ee eee 6,005. 00 
For Union Street, near Montgomery ihe 5 2,370 00 
For Normal School, corner Fifth and’ 
Market Streets (part payment)...... 1,000 00 
For West nnd: Plans) sccicestee ss eee 18 00 
For services of architect, 5}, months at $150 
and one month at $100............. 865 00 
Lots— 


Balance on exchange of a portion of School 

Lot 174 for property on Broadway, 

near Mason Street... 5. ie. Sod 420 00 
For purchase of lot on corner of Pine and 

Larkin Streets, 200 feet on Pine by 

120 feet on Larkin Street.......... 5,989 76 
For purchase of lot on Silver Street, adjoin- 

ing Rincon Lot, 44 feet by 70 feet... 4,000 00 


AUTHORIZED 


7 


- $82,454 55 


95,966 55 


10,409 76 


Total demands audited upon proceeds of above Bonds. $188,830 86 


STATEMENT OF SCHOOL BONDS. lie 


RECAPITULATION OF STATEMENT OF SCHOOL BONDS AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF 
MARCH 17 TH, 1867. 


Total proceeds of Bonds up to, June 30, 
TU oc SSP a eae $187,015 38 
Total demands audited upon proceeds of 
said Bonds up to June 30, 1867.... $188,830 86 
Outstanding audited demands June 30, 
BRAG ermemine Mecitee eee A, SE TLE. Corel! une oe 5,018 00 
Cash on hand June 30, 1867........... 3,202 52 


$192,033 38 $192,033 38 


Fifty Bonds, of $1,000 each, are yet to be issued, from the pro- 
ceeds of which, at 86 cents, may be realized $43,000, 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF SCHOOL BONDS OF 1866-7, UP TO SEPTEMBER 


30TH, 1867. 

To cash on hand June 30th, 1867........ #3202 <2 
Probable receipts from sale of remaining 50 " 

PIOUS AL CO COULG ers cette o onite a cs 43,000 00 ai 
Outstanding audited demands June 30, 1867 $ 5,018 00 
Demands audited since June 30, 1867..... 25,037 50 
Balance due on Eighth Street building.... 1,000 00 
Balance due on Pine and Larkin Street 

DAtra Sere Meee CU ash dha i are 2,000 00 
Balance due on Filbert and Kearny Street 

AUSHLGN HT 2. oye eee eae ibe igi emo a ee 2,000 00 
Balance due on Tyler Street building...... 1,870 00 
Contract price of West Ind building..... 1,585 00 
Purchase of lots on Silver Street......... 2,500 00 
Extra work on Shotwell Street building... 631 70 
Planking Filbert Street School yard...... 500 00 
Grading Pine and Larkin Street lot....... 312 50 
Purchase of Filbert Street lot...) 06S. 760 00 

Balancesec) iwc. sy aptew oe Ua es 2,987 82 


$46,202 52 $46,202 52 


CREE 
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Notre.—In this connection it may be appropriate to give a statement of | 


School Bonds heretofore issued. * 


TOTAL ISSUES SINCE THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


(1849). 
Date of Issues, Amount Amount Amount Rate of Interest Annual Annual 

Issued. Redeemed. Outstanding Interest. Sinking Fund 
1854, yo; ee ee) He $60,000] $60,000] .... ..J...... on) oad ee ee 
a has 0 phot Bata Red ha eels. .| 75,000; 20,500) $54,500/10 per cent} $5,450; $5,000 
ROT ie, Ces el Sacer 25, 000 9,000} 16,000)10 per cent 1,600): 2,500 
TSGG eye ey 225,000) 15,000) 210,000} 7 percent| 14,700) 15,000 
$385, 000|$104, 500| $280, 500).......... $21,750) $22,500 


I beg to call attention to the foregoing table and the facts it discloses. It 
will be seen that the present funded debt of the School Department amonnts 
to $280,500. The interest ($21,750) and the annual Sinking Fund ($22,500), 
apportioned for the redemption of the above Bonds, now annually amounts to 
$43,250, and this large sum is deducted from our current School Fund—a 
heavy draft from a fund already inadequate. 


: 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The number of Public Schools in our city (October ist) is 36. 
Three High (one English for boys, one English for girls, and one 
Latin for boys fitting for college); nine Grammar (two for girls ex- 
clusively, one for boys exclusively, and six in which the sexes occupy 
the same buildings); twenty-four Primaries (in which are both boys 
and girls). | 
Increase. of classes for the year......6...0..20we0: 57 

In the Grammar Schools, 23; in the Primary Schools, 34. 

Increase in classes in two years, to wit: since June 30, 


PROD, see he ok, ye Se ee ee cy ne 98 
In High Schools, 4; Grammar, 40; Primary, 54. 


ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 


_ Whole number of days which the schools were in session 


during the year's eal ay sie AIO ete eet one i210 
The present enrollment of pupils in the Public Schools is FAST 
Increase in the total enrollment since June 30, 1865 6,386 

Per cent. of increase in the total enrollment since 
J anerag A Bape Pe ee ee ss a eee S95 


*There are enrolled in the evening schools 315 scholars, makiug a total enrollment of 15,832. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


The average number belonging to all the schools has been 
‘High, 240; Grammar and Primary, 10,242. 


iticrense forsthio; year 029 AOS IT ae ae OS An egy 


Whole number of days’ attendance during the year.... 
Whole number of days’ absence.................00- 
Per cent. of absence on attendance...............00- 
W holeMiumupen ostird nesses, Ay fe) Ui ties tn 


The average daily attendance has been............... 
High, 235 ; Grammar and Primary, 9,633. ° 
Increaserton thorny earccsc eis resi eects ga eA 


The average per centage of attendance, in all the schools, 


on the average number belonging, has been....... 
High, .97 8-10; Grammar and Primary, .94 2-10. 


‘ CENSUS RETURNS. 


The number of white children in the city between five 


and fifteen years of age, July, 1867, was......... 

In the First District, 1,220; Second, 2,231; Third, 171 ; Fourth, 1,622 ; Fifth, 

263 ; Sixth, 1,001; Seventh, 1,405 ; Eighth, 2,698; Ninth, 1,562; Tenth, 
3,606 ; Eleventh, 2,564 ; Twelfth, 1,743. 


Number of negro children between five and fifteen years 
Gi BO Crier Limi de inebeeue tA TG ot ae orale heptheacns Cd Se tees 


Total number of census children between five and fifteen 
Ace Nea) Bn: na Pip NR aa cylin pala ah apace ati 
Number of Mongolian children under fifteen years of age 


Total number between five and fifteen.......... 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Supplied since July Ist, 1865, in new buildings— 
Class-rooms.......... Ua ene. OIE Sata cere, 
HERTS. «5 coyhgetegy gpa Vag Mei a Res maT 


Pfimary seats...-...... a a ee eho Poet ea 
Increase for the year— 


CREE as cia 20k) AMR Bulb itil Ca ae A CU an ea CST ee 


ICE A TV BGA Sor nit har ate ee eme Ee Ne ae a Pe oe 
Number of seats in rooms now rented, all Primary. A 


9245 


Tu 


10,846 


ay152 


AUomoeL 


132,775 
063, 
62,46 
022, 
10,177 


2,046 


937, 


20,088 
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Decrease during the year, all Primary............... 2,660 
Total number of rooms supplied, both in buildings be- 
longing to the city and in rented buildings....... 240 
High, 12; Grammar, 104; Primary, 124. 
Total increase during the past year................ 52 


Total increase during the past two years, to wit, since 
J RNC Oy 1 SG wade stoke ec ceria eae cde 96 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The number of teachers employed, Sept. 30, 1867...... 253 
MalOh. 2. Pa aice esac hone Wig oo e Near sac te ETON eS iy vous 5 Ste Ue erm 33 
Memalo.,..... + snass cusee ob aves caltz ees cae benses aor es.b ates ome sieh 220 
Increase Tor Tne Veats estes als kg en oe ol ee AT 
Increase in two years, since June 30, 1865........ 115 
Number of teachers in the High Schools............. 11 
ISIC icletotes  wiovs uosieiw are <s ave lc Juin'e,ofaibiorapire.e tnt etelete il 6 s)=eardiate sialle’s ial ier ota ete 6, 
MeMAle . iss ole ses oevs cd iainyomuplee shane Stan se slechlecidinePaasuvebesccies 5 
Number of teachers in the Grammar Schools.......... 97 
Maa ie J, dane one Su tancjobar Casts the g WAAR Gee eRe RE caren ope eee 16 
BemMIalO. 0s 55 Fo Bet oh ee hyn Reateee a feb’ Vales te soe Vas clueihigten ey ly eaters 81 
Number of teachers in the Primary Schools........... 135 
Mal© ...cccnccbccccnsrvencscccsssosescorsessesisnscers ppt tees et eeee ee 2 
Female. ..svccerccccccvcsvcccces veces ccccsicccassctsveccosseccesseses 133 
Number of teachers in the Evening Schools........... 6 
DE RIOY. 'o's'0'0'e aie nis sic inle'.0 Ge oielele'e's cele sieinle(sisio siejsiefciaiea\w = six oivivie sivtete Sivielsiels 5 
WOMAIG, Crs eis pace ccreseecwecca rs comerne Gattis eRe eR ee ee temas ee 1 
Number of special teachers (male)................... 4 


TOTAL CURRENT ANNUAL EXPENSES—(MISCELLANEOUS). 


Aggregate of expenditures, including salaries, fuel, care 
of fires and school rooms, books and stationery, etc.. .$320,058 88 
Increase for the year: Peay Aedes ae 43,951 41 
Increase in two yearg, to wit, since June 30, 1865. 85,014 89 
Grand total of expenses for the year ending June 30, 
1867, including buildings and purchase of lots...... 508,889 74 
COST OF TUITION. 


The amount paid for tuition (teachers’ salaries) during 


the JF CAr NaS DARD o eiinin tones iic us eens Er ueeee $209,736 92 
Including special teachers and substitutes. 
Inerease:forstheiyean sents os 0. Re 26,201 84 


Increase in two years, to wit, since June 30,1865.. 75,037 84 
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Horihe: High mech dolieitis. 2: awn. + .feaakens% ud of 19,799 88 
Excluding special teachers and substitutes. 
Increase for the year..:........ PAP MACE Es eT NER 2,100 00 
Increase for two years, to wit, since June 30, 1865.. 7,599 95 
Wor.the srrammar Ochoolse yee sand lee. Te ee 75,269 76 
Excluding special teachers and substitutes. 
ingremea Ouring tha year tis. sence etn 1,240 20 
Increase in two years, to wit, since June 30, 1865... 20,193 96 
WOT RL Gm Det tRAE YS SCHOO oi sa ct ese ace agn © din 5» 100,569 96 
Excluding special teachers and substitutes. 
lverease. fon they eax. jaar. icmtretseetoant dw. 26,662 20 
Increase in two years, to wit, since June 30, 1865... 44,942 52 
For the teachers of penmanship and drawing......... 2,675 00 
Decreased during the past year. 
For the teachers of music............. PPI, PT | ee, 650; 00 


Slight decrease during the year. 


*TOTAL COST OF EDUCATION. 


Average cost of each scholar in all the schools, for tuition, 
PBC RE eg te ee te ara yt a ian’ a $19 34 


For salaries only, calculated on the average number belonging. 
Average cost of each scholar in the High Schools, peryear, 82 49 


Average cost of each scholar in the Grammar and Primary 


pehoolssnerayesT fo. curaeGys sta > MeL Aat Eero sesh Ee LT 
LJ eerespenor LRG Vear per DUPE vd. so 1 a ees s «Mule n ewe 1 75 
Average cost of each scholar in our Public Schools....... 29 50 


Including the whole expenses as above, excepting for erection of buildings 
and purchase of lots. 


Wecreaee tor tha year, per pupil. s ois ae orey > a0 3 9 alia m 2 26 
Resulting from the erection of schoolhouses, and the consequent saving of 
the payment of rents from the current fund. 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


CUPre IMO CILOGECE Ul ens Treen rs. wy, Mote tine oS 8 $320,807 57 
DGr CA seIIOITCHEry eal Sec rin eae: ee ode or te eo, 00 Oe 
Received from Staté School Fund }..e. feo) eee. 55,641 50 
Tiferease tor theryoear sh. «<i Gets. eats sg. TAA 12,597 95 


Increase for two years, to wit, since June 30, 1865. 15,206 42 


* The following apt remarks I find in one of the Eastern reports: ‘‘The subject of com- 
parative statistics is one of general interest and importance ; but, unfortunately, there is no 
common basis upon which we may arrive at exact results, in comparing one city with an- 
other. One gives the cost per pupil based on instruction only ; another on cost of tuition 
and incidental expenses ; while still another includes all of the foregoing, and six per cent. on 
all school property. Again, some find the cost per scholar, reckoning on the entire register, 
and others from the average attendance.” 
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SPECIAL BUILDING FUND. 


Total receipts into this Fund from the sale of School 


Bonds, to Septy 30th; 1567....50i ain a> ceeee te a $187,015 38 
Expenditures to be credited to this Fund up to Septem- 
ber 30, 1867, for contracts effected..............-. 227,027 56 


The following statement shows the total receipts into the current 
School Fund during the past year 1866-67. 


RECEIPTS IN DETAIL FOR THE YEAR. 


The monthly receipts of 1866-67 have been as follows: 


Pore JTL; ST SGG efecto ghee eee aetna $21,846 77 
ALUSTISG, c suet es eee ee ce etic) Me 88) oy 
DEDEOMN DOL y stig te bn ss able cue Fa eee peiely oe Renae 13,981 16 
CTO DEL re ne hae nee er ee anes tte ee 133,497 25 
Novetabern sic oats eo: ete ee oe eer Ma eas es 19,975 26 
WelemMper,. acne ceake ree heii peer ner eee 15,962 13 
JANUITY; GLSOT OMe cette ee eee nah E i 8,937 32 
PGRruayyc eee oe eo le ae ere ee eee ene 56,465 07 
WERT CN Sore wate elie tea ee ee ee ne ee er, eee 643 32 
AAT Se ATE? CS EE OAR a ee ne ane 586 87 
1 Ey pha anri bagi ark Uap aaah woe), Ne iy NO delat) oy ghd 5,099 68 
FETS Ee ae Ney ee at ee ee eS nse ere 1,297 37 

Totaly VO Vee On T FS Me Amen epee $320,807 57 


rd 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The foregoing statistics suggest a few general observations. It 
will be observed that the aggregate number of Public Schools, as 
shown in the first paragraph of the “Summary of Statistics,” is 
less than the number given in former reports. This, however, by no 
means indicates diminution, but results from the transfer of detached 
and isolated classes from rented rooms (where each has heretofore 
been reckoned as a school) to the new buildings erected by the De- 
partment during the past year. In these new locations they have 
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been reorganized and permanently consolidated into large schools, as 
in the case of the Tehama Street Primary, which is composed of the 
classes which were formerly known as the Stevenson Street, Mission 
and Second Street, and Natoma Street schools. 


THE INCREASE OF CLASSES. 


The increase of 57 classes during the past year, or 98 since 
June 30, 1865, and the increase of pupils from 9,980 to 12,362, 
during the year just closed, or since June 30, 1865, to date, the in- 
crease from 7,131 to 13,517, and the increase in the number of 
teachers employed during the above periods (in one year 57, and in 
two years 115), clearly indicate the rapid growth of our School De- 
partment, and the increase of the population of the city ; not that 
the latter corresponds entirely or very nearly with the former. This 
is not the case; for it will be observed that the total enrollment of 
pupils at the present date (October) is .89, per cent. greater than at 
the close of the school year ending June 30, 1865, a period of less 
than two and a half years; while the inerease in the total population 
of the city has been as follows: ‘Total population of 1864, 
112,700; of 1865, 119,100; of 1866, 125,400, and of 1867, 
132,000. The average increase for the last three years being .05,5 
per cent. per annum. ‘The increase in the total annual enrollment of 
pupils being an average of .23 per cent. per annum greater than 
the increase in the total population of the city. 

It would at least appear from the foregoing statistics that a much 
greater proportion of the children of the city attend public schools 
at the present time than formerly. The following statistics are in- 
teresting in this connection : 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Per cent. of the Per cent. of Pupils 


Total attendance [School Children of} number atteuding | Number of Pupils attending Private 

in the the City between] Public Schools attending Private] Schools on num- 

Public Schools 4 and 18 years off upon the total Schools. ber attending the 

age. census of School Public Schools. 
Children. 

LBS SW eee 18,745 .48 4-10 4,823 .098 1-10 
1865 8,000 20,581 .38 8-10 5, 450 .68 1-10 
1866 10,153 *17,369 .08 4-10 4,403 .43 3-10 
1867 13,385 *20, 253 .66 8-10 4,165 .ol 1-10 


* Between 5 and 15 years of age. 
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It will be observed that the per centage of pupils in attendance in 
the public schools on the total number embraced in the census re- 
turns has steadily increased, and during the last two years from .38, 
to .66,,, while the per cent. of children in private schools on the 
number of those attending public schools has decreased as rapidly, 
particularly during the last two years, to wit: decrease last year 
from .68;, to .433, and for the year just closed from .43}, to .31,),, or 
in the two years past from .68), to .31,,, more than 100 per cent. in 
the two years. | 

I have in former reports frequently called the attention of the 
public to the very rapid growth of our School Department, and 
especially to the disproportionate increase of public school children, 
as compared with the population of the city, and more especially as 
compared with the taxable property of the city, (which latter is the 
important consideration in this connection); yet I feel that I should 
again urge these highly interesting and suggestive facts upon the Hon- 
orable Board of Supervisors, and again commend them to the friends 
of our Department and to the public; for as our schools become so 
excellent, and find so much favor with all classes of the community, 
and increase so rapidly, it is obvious that there should also be a cor- 
responding increase in the funds raised for their support. We have 
not heretofore been thus favored. 


THE FUNDS. 


The current school fund for 1865-66 was $292,220 53, an in- 
crease of $1,578 75, or .05 per cent. on that of the preceding year ; 
while the increase of scholars attending public schools during that 
year was 2,153, equal to .27 per cent. 

The school fund for 1866-67, the year just closed, was 
$320,807 57, an increase of $28,587 04, or .09, per cent. on the 
fund of the preceding year; the increase of our pupils for this year 
was 3,232, or equal to .31, per cent. It requires no farther argument 
to explain the embarrassments which have frequently attended the 
School Department. To keep the schools open the whole of the 
past year, justly afford the facilities of education to all applying, 
pay our teachers undiminished salaries through the entire year, 
and meet all the miscellaneous and inevitably large expenditures of 
our Department, has required good financiering—the most rigid 
economy ; and these have been exercised, whatever may, from political 
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or personal motives, sometimes have been ungenerously said or written 
to the contrary. I can scarcely conceive how public trusts could 
have been more regarded, the public interest more faithfully sub- 
served, and its funds more judiciously applied than has been done by 
the Board of Education during the past two years. In the manage- 
ment of its affairs, economy, sometimes almost amounting to parsi- 
mony, has been the constant rule. Except for the relief afforded by 
the building fund granted by the last Legislature, (a large amount, 
though inadequate to our wants), the schools could not have been 
thus sustained through the year. <A large deficiency at the close of 
each year, or the suspension of the schools for a considerable portion 
of each year, would otherwise have been unavoidable. The rents 
saved by the erection of new buildings have given important aid. 

But our building fund, so essential heretofore, and indispensable 

hereafter, is now exhausted, and yet the demand upon us for more 

room is unceasing. Applications for admission to schools are made 
in large numbers daily, in almost every portion of the city. In the 
southern and central districts especially, the class-rooms are already 
crowded to excess, and still they come; and the teachers, in anxiety, 
almost in consternation, are vainly asking for more room, more seats for 
pupils, and more assistance to instruct them. From the census returns* 
it will be seen that there are 20,088 white children between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, who are entitled to admission into the public 
schools, and to the enjoyment of the common benefits of the school fund; 
and besides these the special school law of this city entitles all youth 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen years to the same educational 
facilities as are provided for those between five and fifteen. Of this 
latter class there are probably five to eight hundred. 'There are also 
165 negro and 169 mongolian children in this city between five and 
fifteen years of age, who, in justice, and with due regard to good 
policy as well as law, should be provided for. How the means, to 
the necessary amount, are to be procured to meet the increased de- 
mands upon the School Department for enlarged facilities, and the 
employment of a large number of additional teachers, is a question 
yet to be solved, and one which should be at once considered. 

The following financial statistics must concern the members of the 
Board of Education for the ensuing year, and my successor elect, the 
executive officer of the Department : 


* Tt will be interesting to those who have pleasure in watching the growth of the city, 
to examine attentively the comparative census statistics found in the appendix. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE PROBABLE RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1867-68, AS PER REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE OF 1867. 


Estimated revenue from taxes, as per estimate of the 


AIO ItON ye) Sass gh eee eile ccs esa ie i Re i fae $280,000 00 
Hstimated pollitaxeg. ok) vars seek Ane rk nae 2,500 00 
Estimated dog taxes). 20 kde) web iNet st 1,000 00 
Estimated rent of school property...............--+-- 600 00 
Fistimated evening schools... cctib acct: elk ich aa 200 00 


State Apportionment, estimate of State Superintendent. 60,000 00 


DISBURSEMENTS, AS PER ESTIMATE OF THE FINANCE COMMITTER 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Gor salaries of teachérat: .. .e 1. sa ae $240,592 00 
Wor-salaries Of janitors sh! sg. 1. vee so hie 13,200 00 
For salary of Secretary, fixed.......... 1,800 00 
For salaries of carpenters, estimated.... 2,500 00 
Rents, estimated. 2/6, eee eee ee 2,000 00 
Tusurancée, estimated 75. son. ae 38,000 00 
Bighte,Jestimeatedsa austen aise sake, Gere oe 1,200 00 
Wiater> estimated si. G0 ee VaR ee 300 00 
Books, supplies, advertising and printing, 

estimated sors. Mente Lae ieee 11,000 00 
Foal, estimated sh... tae e te eee 4,000 00 
Incidentals, estimated? yi, See epee 2,300 00 
Furniture, estimated..... Cu te’ Bia i 14,000 00 
Peepaire, estimated ie ane, seek ae ee 8,000 00 
Transfer to Interest and Sinking Funds, 

Ted CEE ae ee Oras ee ee 42,500 00 
District’ Library Fund; say. 0) 82 Peet 1,500 00 
Gérnsus Marshals i+, Sosa: avons. .2 1,448 00 


$344,500 00 $544,500 00 


THE FIRST QUARTER’S ACTUAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, FOR THE 
PRESENT FISCAL YEAR, 1867-68. 


Receipta list ee kes, kee eld ek. tae ae a Ga $83,690 34 
Disbursements: ) Wiebe! oo, she Se Sep eee eee 81,456 25 
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The foregoing shows the receipts and disbursements of the School 
Department for the first quarter of the present fiscal year (1867-68,) 
and the estimates of the Finance Committee for the whole year. 
The agreement of the disbursements with the estimates is as near as 
could reasonably be expected. With reference to street improve- 
ments, the Committee had no data upon which to base their calcula- 
tions; this item was therefore omitted. It is believed that the 
estimates, as a whole, will at the end of the year be found to have 
been very carefully considered, and as nearly correct as such caleu- 
lations can be expected to be. It is my opinion that the amount 
estimated for teachers’ salaries is somewhat too low; the demands 
upon the Board for a constantly increasing number of teachers has 
not, I think, been entirely appreciated even by our committee. 

It is gratifying to note that the cost of instruction of pupils has 
decreased considerably in the last year, to-wit: Average cost of 
each scholar in all the schools, for tuition (for salaries only), calcula- 
ted on the average number belonging, from $21.09 to $19.34. But 
this decrease in the cost of instruction should mislead none in regard 
to the rapid increase of the total expenses of the Department; for 
as elsewhere clearly shown, the dzcrease of school pupils has been 
much more rapid than the decrease in the cost of instruction. 
It is also gratifying to note, from the expenses of the past 
two years, as well as from the above estimates, that the 
ordinary expenses of the Department, teachers’ salaries and wages 
of other employés, expenses of furniture and repairs, books, supplies, 
ete., can, with strict economy, and without lessening the efficiency 
of the schools, be brought within the amount of the current fund. 
All other expenditures of our Department, for rents, building and 
other permanent improvements, interest on school bonds heretefore 
issued, and the sinking funds for the redemption of said bonds, 
should be provided for from sources independent of the current fund 
raised by taxation and State apportionment. 

The great and indispensable necessity of the Public School De- 
partment of this city is a 


SPECIAL BUILDING FUND. 


It has become customary to apply the term “ Special Building 
Fund” to the moneys secured from the sale of the school bonds 
issued under the authority of an act of the last Legislature; and 
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this title suggests a fund which should be as independent, regularly 
provided and permanent as any other pertaining to the city govern- | 
ment. It should be annually raised, and so much as required be 
set apart and devoted exclusively to the erection of schoolhouses. 

If from a regular building tax more should be raised in any one 
year than required for building purposes for and during that particu- 
lar year, it could be placed at interest by competent authority, and 
called in when wanted; or otherwise devoted to the redemption of 
bonds outstanding. The last issue of school bonds having been al- 
ready devoted to building schoolhouses and the payment of the out- 
standing indebtedness of the School Department when they were 
authorized, issue of Bonds or pther means for meeting the increasing 
wants of the School Department must be devised by the next Legis- 
lature, or serious embarrassment will soon overtake the schools and 
those who conduct them. The regular increase in the population of 
the city, warns us that the building of schoolhouses is a work which 
can scarcely be suspended. 

These schools for the peoples’ children, the nurseries of morality 
and intelligence, must be kept perpetually increasing, in every val- 
ley and on every hillside of our rapidly spreading city. 

The history of the School Department since its organization, or 
rather an examination into its financial history, proves conclusively 
that the school tax has never been fixed at a rate sufficient to raise a 
current fund for the efficient support of the schools, and for the 
building of schoolhouses also. The ordinary current tax, as now 
provided, will as elsewhere stated, with the exercise of great econo- 
my, support the schools, and that is all it will do. Subtract the 
smallest amount from the ordinary current fund for other than cur- 
rent disbursements for the support of schools, and to that extent they 
will be embarrassed or temporarily closed, or else a deficiency will 
be created. 

Public schoolhouses, like other public buildings, should be erected 
without encroaching upon the school fund, either directly by special 
appropriations therefrom, or indirectly, as heretofore, by issuing 
bonds, the znterest upon which and the sinking fund for their annual 
payment has to be set apart from said school fund. It may be noted 
here, that the grading of school lots and improvements of streets 
about all school lots and schoolhouses, have with strange absurdity 
always been paid from the school fund. Considering the large an- 
nual amount of these improvements in a new and rapidly growing 
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city like ours—and remembering, too, the very large sum that has 

-now annually to be set apart from our current fund to meet the znéer- 
est on the school bonds heretofore issued and now outstanding, and 
the amount annually to be set aside for a sinking fund for the re- 
demption of the bonds at maturity, all taken from the current fund 
which has been raised for the support of the schools — few, I 
imagine, understanding these facts, will wonder that we are so fre- 
quently embarrassed, and that school bonds affording a temporary 
relief are so often called for. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
SCHOOLHOUSES AND INCREASED ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Notwithstanding the large number of ‘new schoolhouses erected 
during the past eighteen months (mostly for Primary Schools,) the 
supply is yet by no means equal to the demands of the Department. 
During the coming year the Grammar and High Schools require 
early attention; the necessary means should be secured, and the 
following buildings at once erected. ‘These improvements are now 
pressing wants of the Department. 


1st. Boys’ High Scuoot.—The necessary lots, corner of Clay 
and Powell Streets, adjoining the one recently purchased by the 
Department, should be secured and a building erected, for the farther 
and better accommodation of the Boys’ High School, which is al- 
ready crowded. ‘The proposed addition should also furnish accom- 
modations for the Latin School, which is: at present inconveniently 
located in a rented building at South Park; rent, $50 per month. 


2d. Girus’ High Scuoot.—A suitable building should be erected 
for the Girls’ High School, and the Training School now connected 
with the High School. These schools are at present compelled to 
occupy four detached buildings, and a fifth will soon be required. 
The inconvenience of this arrangement, especially in bad weather, 
and the necessity for an improvement in their external condition 
is too apparent to require discussion. 


3d. THe CosMoPoLITAN ScHooLs, Post STREET.—The Cosmo- 
politan Grammar School, in the old building, has seven classes with 
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sufficient pupils for eight. When the next examination of the fifth 
grade in the Cosmopolitan Primary occurs, two other classes will be 
added to the Grammar Department, making ten, without considering 
any to be formed by new applicants, which it will be safe to calcu- 
late as equal to one additional at the end of the next term. Where 
are they to be placed? The Grammar building is already move than 
filled, and the Primary School has now eleven classes, though the 
building contains but six class rooms. At the end of next term, if 
new applicants are to be admitted, this number wiJl doubtless be in- 
creased to fourteen or fifteen classes. In both schools, then, at the 
end of the next term, there will be twenty-two and probably twenty- 
five classes. But both buildings have only fifteen class rooms. It 

will therefore be seen that additional accommodation for these 
schools is an absolute necessity. I would urge the erection of a 
building for the Grammar School of twelve or more class rooms, and 
the surrender of both thé present buildings to the exclusive use of 
the Primary classes, which by the end of the next term will fill 
both to repletion. 


4th. COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL, FILBERYT STREET. — This school, 
though organized but three months since, with six classes, now has 
twelve, and all more or Jess crowded. The old building on Green- 
wich Street, recently vacated, should at once be repaired or rebuilt 
for the reception of new applicants to the above school, and to form 
a branch of it. The building contains four rooms not very unsuita- 
ble for use ; two are good. ‘There are also two basement rooms, quite 
habitable in good weather. The lower grades could here be well and 
comfortably provided for. This would allow the new building to be 
used by the higher grades of the school, and soon by the Grammar 
Department exclusively. 


5th. Tne Rincon Grammar Scuoou.—A suitable building for 
this school was one of the very first which the present Board deter- 
mined to erect. Owing to the difficulty of procuring an eligible lot 
upon which to build, nothing has yet been accomplished but the 
purchase of ground partially sufficient for the proposed building. 
The crowded condition of the Primary Schools in the Rincon Dis- 
trict, and in the southern portion of the city generally, should receive 
the earliest attention possible. In this district we are occupying an 
engine house on Bryant Street, from which we may be compelled at 
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any moment to remove. Erect a new building for the Grammar 
School, and the old building will then. afford room for the Bryant 
Street School, and also for the isolated classes at present on Silver 
Street. In these schools there are now already organized six class- 
es ; two others will probably be formed before the proposed building 
can be erected, and these, with the six now organized, will fill the 
building now occupied by the Rincon Grammar School. 


6th. ScHooLHoUsE ON NEW OcEAN House Roav.—Another small 
house should be erected for the accommodation of residents on the 
new Ocean House road, far beyond the toll-gate, and yet too far 
this side of the Ocean House School to be accommodated by it. The 
wants of this neighborhood have already been too long neglected. 


7th. A Primary oN THE PreEsipio Roap.—A building of 
perhaps four class rooms, should be erected on Fillmore near 
Greenwich Street. The old Spring Valley Schoolhouse is too far 
from the central part of the district to suitably accommodate the 
larger portion of the residents and parents. ‘The old Spring Valley 
Schoolhouse should be at once repaired. 


8th. CoLoreD ScnhooL—New Location.—A new location and 
new building should be secured for the Colored School, in some more 
central portion of the city. One Colored School will for several 
years be sufficient for the whole city ; but it is quite evident that it 
should be so located as to be available for those requiring its 
advantages. ‘The present location is unsuitable; besides, its prox- 
imity to the Broadway Primary is found objectionable. 


9th. A CuInese ScHooLuousE.—The Chinese School, elsewhere 
spoken of, should be provided with a suitable building in some cen- 
tral location. I suggest the vicinity of Sacramento and Powell 
Streets., 


10th. Tue Mission Grammar Scxoou building should be en- 
larged by the addition of four class rooms. ‘This improvement was 
once decided upon. 


In this connection I offer another suggestion, that the Board of 
Education be relieved of the burdensome responsibility of 
BUILDING SCHOOLHOUSES 


I propose this for two reasons: 
Ist. The Board of Education has enough to attend to in the prop- 
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er care and supervision of the schools, and in the efficient manage- 
ment of the varied interests of the Department, exclusive of the 
erection of schoolhouses. 

2d. The building of schoolhouses antails duties and responsibilities 
which do not harinonize with the other and more legitimate responsi- 
bilities connected with the proper conducting and management of the 
schools. The amount of business necessarily involved in the erec- 
tion of school buildings is very great, and requires a corresponding 
amount of time and attention from Directors. This time, subtracted 
from that which is necessary for the suitable care and supervision of 
the schools, results in their great loss, if not in absolute neglect, as 
is sometimes apparent. And farther, I beg to suggest that the build- 
ing of schoolhouses has frequently been observed to attract to and 
into the Board of Education elements and influences which, to say 
the least, have been unnecessary and inappropriate to the care of the 
schools, and often exceedingly unfavorable to their welfare. The 
contracts for labor and building material, and claims of rival 
arcbitects, have heretofore often been a source of serious mischief to 
the School Department, and consequently the schools themselves. 
In this connection I respectfully again call attention to the unneces- 
sary engagement of carpenters as regular employés of the Board. I 
believe this to be the most expensive plan which could be adopted 
to secure the work absolutely necessary to be done. When furniture 
is required, or fences are to be erected, yards planked, or other work 
performed, I believe it would be found much more economical and 
every way more satisfactory to let such work out to competition, to” 
be done under contract, or otherwise when regular contracts would be 
undesirable or impracticable. I do not wish to charge that there has, 
ever been intentional extravagance in the purchase of materials, or 
in repairs and other work performed, or that there has been careless- 
ness or waste of time; but I do think there has often been in many 
respects a lack of true economy in this carpenters’ department. 
Whatever the Board requires it can obtain with facility and more 
economy, otherwise than by the constant employment of a regular 
force of carpenters and other mechanics. 


SALARIES. ° 


Heretofore when embarrassments have overtaken our department— 
almost always in consequence of the disbursements from the school 
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fund, of some extraordinary character, for buildings, street improve- 
ments, ete., which rightly considered have no relation to the regular 
support of schools—it has sometimes occurred to our Board and 
others, in their search for opportunities of retrenchments, that the 
teachers’ salaries might without injustice be slightly reduced from 
the present rates, at least so far as several grades are concerned; but 
this fact should be borne in mind, that no proposition for a general re- 
duction of salaries has ever been discussed or entertained in the Board 
of Education, since my connection with the department. No one 
I am confident, now connected with the department believes that the 
gross amount -paid to teachers can scarcely, if at all, be reduced; 
in fact, as others are employed without diminution of rates, it must be 
increased. I have on several occasions, unfortunately for myself, 
perhaps, brought the subject of salaries before the Board of Education, 
believing as I still do that our present schedule is not wise or just in 
its rates, not sufficiently discriminating in favor of known ability, 
experience, and well proved success. It is not just to those who 
have identified themselves with our department and made teaching 
their profession from year to year; but the subject has no sooner 
been brought before the Board, than a general apprehension has been 
awakenéd that the salaries of teachers were to be reduced. Then have 
commenced the general criticisms of the press and of the people; the 
cry of injustice, parsimony, meanness, ete.; personal appeals and 
intercession with the members of the Board; and thus needed and 
just action has been defeated. On such occasions we are at once 
assured that the salaries of our lady teachers are too low, entirely 
unremunerative, a mere pittance, and that the salaries paid to the 
gentlemen are excessive, a'‘most profligate in liberality. What has 
at any time given this sudden nervous fear of a general reduction, I 
am at a loss to imagine, for neither myself, nor to my knowledge has 
any member of the Board ever advocated such action, (a policy which 
all who are well informed upon the subject concede to be uncalled for, 
if not unjust and injurious), false accusations to the contrary. I once 
prepared a graduated schedule of salaries for circulation among the 
teachers of the department (it was never before the Board), and it was 
generally approved. I would again call attention to the propriety of 
a more discriminating, and to the older teachers a more generous 
schedule of salaries, and urge its early consideration and action. 
Our present schedule is entirely behind the times; it scarcely dis- 
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criminates at all in favor of knowledge, success and professional ex- 
perience—that which in every other known profession is strictly 
regarded and reasonably rewarded. ‘To assist in the better under- 
standing of this subject I beg to call attention and commend for 
careful examination the following | 


SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES,” 


Per month. Per annum. 

Prine paljot Boys’: High Schoclas. eee ek eee ee $208 33) $2,500 00 
Teacher of Mathematics in Boys’ High School.......... 175 00} 2,100 00 
Teacher of Modern Languages in Boys’ High School ....| 150 00) 1,800 00 
‘Teacher of belles-Dettres. 27 0 oo. . ce ies eee cet one 100 00} 1,200 00 
Prgoipaliot Girls’; Mion Sechoels i) eyes fu. Oe ieee ees 208 33} 2,500 00 
Assistants invGirls phigh: School). cites. eee ae eee ee 100 00) 1,200 00 
Prpcipal of uatin School (en a we wey eee ee 208 33) 2,500 00 
A’seistan ttin doatin Schook . 0%. 22, Goins an nese ¢ ee eee 150 00} 1,800 00 
Principal ofsGrammariSchool.G\. 7). .ivh aaa nite silieeeate oat 175 00; 2,100 00 
Stb-Master in'Grammar' School: .05. 25 27950 Vee 125 00; 1,500 00 
Male Assistant in Grammar School....................- 100 00; 1,200 00 
Head Assistantin Grammar Schoolsrs esse ees ee 83 33} 1,000 00 
Head Assistant in Primary School... ......0. 445.5% 5. 72 50 870 00 
Special Grammar Assistant in Grammar School......... 80 00 960 00 
Assistant in Second Class of Grammar School........... 75 00 900 00 
Assistant in Grammar Schools). g2076 2) bynes. We cas des 67 50 810 00 
Principal of Primary School of twelve Classes........... 115 00} 1,380 00 
Principal of Primary School of six Classes.............. 100 00; 1,200 00 
Principal of Primary School of four Classes........ .... 85 00} 1,020 00 
Principal of Outside School of two or more ge HAS ess 75 00 900 00 
Principal of Outside School of one Class................ 70 00 840 00 
Principal of Colored School .............. ie REP ENENEY bh, 100 00; 1,200 00 
Principal of Chinese School ............. RM leet ye 80 00 960 00 
ABSIBIANEE J. | nc Weesiwck ha Gaile + pura Berle eee ae 67 50 810 00 
Teather iof Munie: ay) sh oe SOU ee Be eae eee 150 00} 1,800 00 
Teacher of Penmanship and Drawing Visto pk eeekar hock 150 00} 1,800 00 
Probationery Teacher, 1st six months, OOO Ss ele Seas 50 00 630 00 
Probationery Teacher, 2d six months, SISO cl. WaT ER Ae 55. 00 


Let the above rates be examined as compared in the following 
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COMPARATIVE SALARY STATISICS. 


Let the above table be carefully examined, It will be seen that 
our rates of salaries for female teachers are as a rule not more than 
they should with justice be paid—they are not over generous; but 
compared with the most liberal rates of any other city in the Eastern 
States, or perhaps in the world, they appear extremely liberal. I 
would also call attention to the rates of salaries paid to our female 
teachers as compared with those received by our male teachers. And 
for the credit of our Department and our city and State I invite 
attention to the proportion which these salaries of male and female 
teachers bear to each other in our Deparment. Let those interested 
compare the proportion they bear to each other with that ex- 
hibited between the salaries of male and female teachers in 
Eastern cities. This comparison must satisfy all that in Califor- 
nia the services of our lady teachers are somewhat suitably 
appreciated and rewarded. ‘This cannot with the same truth be 
said in reference to the annual compensation which our Board 
awards to the gentlemen whom it employs, ‘They are not as well 
paid as they would be in New York or in other Eastern Cities, 
These gentlemen of ability and enterprize who consent to ignore the 
more lucrative occupations—those professions and fields of labor in 
which ordinary success is attended with much greater rewards and 
higher distinctions—should be more liberally compensated than at 
present. In what other profession in our city would a man of good 
ability and fair industry be satisfied with $2,100 per annum? and 
yet what profession requires better talents, more varied learning and 
constant reading and study, or a greater amount of industry and con- 
stant labor (and that too of the most wearing and wasting character), 
than that of the faithful teacher. 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


These schools are, as is often expressed, the people’s colleges. In 
these the mass of our children obtain their main culture, reach 
the end of their school career, complete the course commenced in 
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the Primary Schools, and finish their education. However incom- 
plete this course; however unfinished that great work which should 
commence in the earliest moment: of life, and continue till its last 
sun sets; here, for the most part, books are closed and school tasks 
are laid aside. However unpractical and superficial their knowledge; 
however careless and inapt their preparation for life; they leave 
school, and with what they have and what they are, they become our 
citizens—to adorn society; to add to its intelligence, its enterprise, 
its industrial and intrinsic wealth; or else become unproductive 
elements in its turbid mass, the burdens, not the blessings, of the 
State. | 

How important, then, that the Grammar Schools have that char- 
acter which shall best fit them to supply the necessary, and the best 
possible training and educational development for our boys and girls. 
Have they that character at the present time? Good, or excellent 
as they are; complete as seems to be their organization and course 
of study; faithful and zealous as are our teachers, and good as is the 
instruction given, are they still just what they ought to be, consider- 
ing the objects which they should subserve ? From my observations 
I am compelled to say that they are not. Much yet remains to 
make them just what they may and should be made. 

I will briefly suggest that the course of study in the Grammar 
Schools is not sufficiently practical. .'There is too much mere abstract 
teaching ; too much of text-book routine work. Perpetually memor- 
izing that which is abstract and incomprehensible is simply mere 
time-killing, intellect-suffocating and stifling, mind dwarfing—little or 
nothing more. I have seen these results, and am not mistaken. 
I do not much blame teachers; they teach as they are required 
to teach and as they have been taught. They “bring up their 
pupils”? in the prescribed manner; they “take the classes 
through” the prescribed pages and chapters of the prescribed and 
inexorable text-book—and they do all in schedule time. What fault, 
then, can be charged upon teachers? Their classes pass the exam- 
inations; they spell, they “say their tables,” they ‘“aza/yze”’ and 
“ parse,’ they go glibly through with and correctly apply the rules 
of grammar, ‘They solve their questions in arithmetic, explaiu the 
almost unexplainable rules, formulas and principles of fractions and 
duodecimals, per centages, and the roots. And in history they give 
you the longest catalogues of battles and sieges, attacks and re- 
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pulses, of marches and counter marches of armies in this campaign 
and that. In geography they are ready with exceeding volubility to 
give the names and localities of common and of unheard of towns, 
and rivers, and mountains, small or great, important or otherwise, all 
the same. Yet I am presumptuous and radical enough to say 
that our boys and girls are not as well educated as they should be 
in our Grammar Schools. There is a want of wholesome culture, a 
want of a suitable practical preparation for the ordinary vocations of 
an intelligent society, and for the successful discharge of its common 
duties. 

Hours upon hours, days upon days, months upon months, and I 
might say years upon years, are wasted upon matter which has no 
real value except in “passing examinations’’—upon abstractions which 
are meaningless, and which are at once gone and forever dead when 
the textbook is finally closed. This need not be so, and should not be 
so. With so much that is real, practical and useful to be learned, there 
is no necessity or propriety, or to the pupil justice, in this waste of 
the golden moments and opportunities of childhood and youth. 

Examine the questions (in the appendix) upon which pupils of 
our Grammar Schools are examined for graduation. What do they 
call for? Is it that kind of knowledge that will in future life be 
most useful to them? and which they might have learned in the six, 
seven, or eight years’ Grammar School course? 

I submit these queries to thoughtful educators and an intelligent 
public. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In the Primary Schools there exists to some extent the same fault 
as noted in the Grammar Schools. But here we expect to meet with 
much to be memorized. The minds of young children are prepared 
for this work. Much time must and should be consumed in spell- 
ing—in the endless repetition of and drill upon spelling lessons. 
Here the troublesome arithmetical tables must be learned—not those 
tables found in most of the higher arithmetics, of compound num- 
bers, many of which are obsolete and useless, seen and learned 
no where except in the books—but those which must be memorized, 
and with most economy of time, in childhood. 

In the Primary School, almost entirely, should correct habits of 
reading be formed, and this requires some drilling. Other exercises in 
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the Primaries require more or less of memorizing, though the prac- 
tical should constantly and as much as possible be interwoven, at 
every step, in everything learned. Children learn by appeals to 
their senses, their eyes especially, much more naturally and hence 
better than by appeals to their understandings. In all our schools, 
I think, there is far too much abstract arithmetic; it is made too 
prominent in the course. (It has occurred to me that they would be 
appropriately called “arithmetic schools.”) More essential benefit 
would result to the small children, if a portion of the time now con- 
sumed in constant repetition of abstract facts were employed in 
counting beans or playing marbles—in dealing with something in 
the natural and tangible world, with which they might associate 
some correct ideas. With the universe of nature overhead, and on 
all sides, upon which the opening, ever eager, and curious eyes of 
children are constantly directed with interest and delight—in the 
world where there is so much that is real, useful, and beautiful to be 
learned by children, it seems strange that they should be so generally 
insulted with husks from text-books ; their God-given senses practic- 
ally disregarded, their instincts stultified with the dry, tasteless, sense- 
less, and useless lessons and recitations (often ill adapted and undi- 
gested), while a living, intelligent, communicative human being is 
associating with them as their teacher. 

But while I call attention to this evil, or what seems to me to be 
such, I am aware, as elsewhere remarked, that while teachers are 
bound by the strict requirements of our manual, they will to a large 
degree confine themselves to the text-book lessons, in accordance 
with which their classes are to be examined. Not many teachers will 
exert themselves beyond this. Should an earnest, intelligent teacher 
take a class over work that is not specified in the “ Manual,” no 
matter how interesting or instructive, what credit does he or she 
receive for it? One of our teachers has repeatedly taught her classes 
the beautiful classification and arrangement of Natural History, after 
she had thoroughly drilled them to pass the required examination. 
Yet what award did she win otherwise than the pleasure of impart- 
ing knowledge that was loved and appreciated by her pupils? There- 
fore, I say, we cannot expect teachers to exert themselves beyond 
what they are asked to do, and the present form of teaching and 
examining should be at once changed. 

In my report to the Board of Education, I shall endeavor to point 
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out special defects in our present system and methods of instruction, 
and in the text-books now in use, and shall attempt to suggest re- 
quired and practicable improvements. ‘T’o that Board the recom- 
mendations which I have to make in this connection will be more 


properly addressed. 


SCHOOLS HAVING SPECIAL OBJECTS. 


We have a city of a very mixed character, composed of people of 
various nationalities, religious opinions, customs, and other peculiar- 
ities ; I might perhaps add that it has its prejudices, also. | 

It is well that a school system may be flexible, for here it must 
bend somewhat to meet the wants and gratify the various tastes and 
sentiments of a people like ours. If it did not do this, it would fail, 
for large minorities of citizens, representing the sentiments and 
wishes of particular classes of the community, will not long cheer- 
fully come forward with their liberal contributions to the public fund, 
unless they have some direct interest and participation in the insti- 
tutions supported, and in the benefits they afford. Otherwise mur- 
murings and discontent will surely follow, and sooner or later, a 
question of time merely, absolute and open opposition will be 
raised. At first, this opposition may be insignificant, may be 
disregarded; but at length it becomes formidable, and then endangers 
the very existence of the system opposed. Not perceiving, or seeing 
yet not heeding these facts, has caused much trouble in other States 
and communities in our own country in regard to common schools. 

Let us not wreck our system in this State, or in this city, by fail- 
ing to avoid the rock on which others have foundered; and we have 
been already sufficiently forewarned. Let us take heed, that our 
system be generous in its provisions, liberal in its organization, and 
complete in its adaptability ; adjusting itself to our people as they 
are, meeting the demands of San Franciscans, whether they be or be 
not the same as. exist in Boston, (hicago, New York, or elsewhere. 
With these views, while I of course give primary importance to the 
elementary or primary schools of our Department, I have not over- 
looked the wishes of those citizens who have desired the advantages 
of our schools of spectal character—those which meet special but 
really existing wants of citizens. 
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At the commencement of my term of office there were only 7,131 
pupils in all the public schools, and in the various private schools 
there were at that time 5,450 pupils. I had studied the question 
enough to understand that no good system of schools could long be 
maintained with so large a proportion of our citizens giving their 
interest, sympathy, and support to private institutions. 

As before remarked, I give paramount importance and chief con- 
sideration to the essential features of the old-fashioned and ever 
honored school system of New England, and the older States, and 
regard the primary and lower grades of schools as worthy of and 
entitled to our first and chief attention. This consideration has 
governed our Department for the past two years most essentially. 
Of the $135,868 devoted to the erection of new school buildings, 
$126,257, or more than nine-tenths, have been expended on 
primary schools. For this class of pupils accommodations have 
been secured for 6,405 pupils, while for those of higher classes or 
grades only 960 seats have been provided. Still, on the importance 
of Primary schools I would not build up and force an argument 
against higher and not less important branches and parts of our sys- 
tem, and thus zeed/ess/y cripple those schools, which are an ornament 
to our Department, which constitute its brightest and most attractive 
features. In short, I would not excise the head to give greater vitality 
to the body. Hence I have urged, and do still, the support of the 
High Schools, and the Latin school at least as a part of our High 
School system. I am in favor of a generous and efficient support 
of our whole system, as it now is, and of improving and enlarging 
upon it, as the future change of our great and growing city shall re- 
quire. 

I would suggest another generous feature as a modification of our 
present excellent system: If the people of any certain district, or 
the patrons of any school, desire the privilege of using school- 
rooms, before or after the close of school, and the completion of 
ordinary studies, for special studies of any desirable or useful kind, 
religious or industrial—the teachers, of course, to be employed and 
paid by those who enjoy their services—let such privilege be granted. 
No harm, but much good may thus be gained by pupils, and for the 
system, 
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THE CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Our Training School for Teachers, in connection with the Girls’ 
High School, now under the able management of Mrs. A. E. Du 
Bois, I regard as one of the most important branches of our 
department ; its future influence upon, and benefits to other schools 
can scarcely be overestimated. I feel great pleasure in its organiza- 
tion, in its present success and future prospects. Established only 
three months since, with one class, it now numbers six classes with 
forty pupils in each. ‘The city employs one Principal and one As- 
sistant; the other teachers are drafted weekly from the Normal Class 
of the Girls’ High School. Except for this Training School, these 
young ladies of the graduating class would soon be elected teachers 
of the Department, and be placed in charge of schools and classes, 
without experience in teaching or discipline. We know the result of 
inexperience in the class room, and we know also the value of evena 
brief experience in the Training School, from the success of those 
who have been elected during the past few years from the State Nor- 
mal School. The first few months, with most of those young teachers 
elected immediately upon leaving school, are of little value to pupils 
placed in their charge. Weeks at least, and months more probably, 
are consumed by them in learning how to go to work ; meanwhile the 
valuable time of the children is lost — perhaps more than lost, for 
children in school are either doing well or ill — are never idle; and 
unfortunately it is customary to elect teachers of inexperience’ to 
classes of small children. The Training School rectifies all these 
mistakes. Hereafter when teachers are elected from this class, the 
Board of Education will have full knowledge of what has been their 
success as teachers, not merely as scholars. It will be known that 
they have received the necessary instruction and experience to enable 
them at once to enter upon the successful discharge of their duties as 
teachers. 

In this connection I would suggest regulations to the effect that 
before any persons shall be eligible as teachers to have full charge 
of classes in any Primary or Grammar School, they shall have 
taught in the ‘Training School of the city or State, or as a substitute 
in other schools, an amount of time equal to at least three months. 
Those now applying should avail themselves of this regulation. 
The influence of the Training Schools would then soon be felt 
throughout our Department, 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOLS. 


These schools of recent establishment are designed to afford the 
facilities for acquiring the modern languages—German, French, and 
Spanish — in connection with the ordinary English course. . As else- 
where stated, it has been conceived that the object of our Public 
School system, its true policy and leading idea, is to meet all rea- 
sonable educational demands. <A few years since a great number of 
our citizens, native as well as foreign, were compelled to patronize 
private institutions, with their less perfect classification, and less 
thorough instruction, for the sake of the modern languages, which by 
the more observing and thoughtful of our people are considered of 
greater importance in the ordinary vocations and positions of society 
than much, very much else included in the English course, especially 
in our advanced High School course. And there were many of our 
best citizens who were unable to meet the expense of private tuition 
for their children ; and yet they were unwilling to permit their sons 
and daughters to grow up to maturity, and remain forever ignorant 
of their mother tongue. 

Some two years since, to meet this public demand, I recommended 
the establishment of a single class, now grown to be the Cosmopolitan 
Schools of this city. This system, though by no means unique, and 
confined to this city, is here perhaps better organized, and on a more 
liberal and comprehensive basis, than elsewhere. ‘The plan is Euro- 
pean; Germany has multitudes of schools where the French and 
English are recognized as we recognize the German, French, and 
Spanish. There are many such schools in the Eastern States. 

This system, though at first opposed here, as it had been elsewhere 
when first proposed and adopted, and before its merits and practica- 
bility had been tested, is now exceedingly popular in the community, 
and enjoys a very intelligent and excellent patronage. Most of its 
former opponents are now its advocates — some its warmest support- 
ers. These schools now can stand upon their own recognized and 
admitted merits. I predict that they will more than justify all that 
has been claimed in their behalf. That I am not alone in this, I will 
here insert the intelligent approval recently given to the cosmopolitan 
system by some of our popular teachers, and other intelligent school- 
men. 
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LETTER FROM HON. JOHN SWETT. 


DEPARTMENT oF PuBuiic INSTRUCTION, 


San Francisco, August 23d, 1867. 
JoHN C. PELTON, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, 
City and County of San Francisco—_ 


Dear Srr:—In answer to your request desiring-me to state my opihion 
concerning the organization, value, and efficiency of the Cosmopolitan School, 
I take pleasure in replying that, from your first organization of the school, I 
favored the plan, and never had any doubts as to its ultimate success and pop- 
ularity. I recently visited the school since its reorganization, and was gratified 
to find that it exceeded my most sanguine expectations in respect to order, clas- 
sification, and evident progress, 

I fully concur with the philosophical and scholarly reports of the gentlemen 
appointed to conduct the examinations at the close of the last term. 

The school meets a great want of the people. If children are to learn the 
modern languages at all, they should begin in the primary departments. J am 
confident that after three years’ instruction it will be found that the pupils, 
while acquiring a knowledge of French, or German, or Spanish, will have made 
equal progress in the ordinary common school studies with those in other 
schools, who have been occupied exclusively in studying the English language. 

It is not strange that so marked an innovation on the old system of education 
should have excited some doubts as to its success, and some hostility to its pro- 
gress; but the school having demonstrated, to a considerable extent, its own 
value, has now become a part of our practical system of public instruction, 
which few desire to dispense with, and which all thinkers and scholars will 
cherish and protect. 

It has been urged that this school was established in contravention to certain 
sections of the Revised School Law. I see no force in the objection; I know of 
no section of the law which, by any construction or misconstruction, can be 
tortured into hostility to schools conducted on this plan. The whole spirit of 
the law is in favor of it, for the object.of the public school system is to give the 
children of the people such a practical education as the spirit of the age requires, 
and such as the citizens, gathered from all nationalities, may demand. 


Very respectfully, 
> JOHN SWETT, 
Sup’t Public Instruction. 


James Denman, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools elect, in 
a recently published letter, says: 


I pledge myself, as Superintendent of Public Schools, to use my best en- 
deavors to extend the sphere of usefulness of the Cosmopolitan Schools, to 
perfect their organization and secure their success, 
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Ira G. Hoitt, Principal of the Lincoln Grammar School, also, in a 
letter recently addressed to the public, says: 


I think the. Cosmopolitan School meets the wants of a large portion of our 
population. 


Mr. Hoitt furthermore says that in case of his election (being then 
a candidate for the Superintendency) “I shall do all in my power to 
promote their welfare.” 


The report of the Committee on Examination of the Cosmopolitan 
Schools contains the following in relation to the present character 
and the general merits of the Cosmopolitan Schools and the “ Cosmo- 
politan system’: 


FROM REPORT OF FRENCH COMMITTEE ON EXAMINATION, 
* * * * % ce * ee * * 


We give the most unqualified approbation to the fundamental idea of the 
Cosmopolitan School—the simultaneous instruction of youth in three modern 
languages, in their elementary and grammatical branches. Among most of the 
civilized nations it was [once] generally conceded that this kind of instruction 
presented the insurmountable difficulty of producing in young minds a confu- 
sion of words andideas. Like many other theories long accepted as true, this has 
been proved tobe unfounded. It has been demonstrated to us not only that this 
confusion is not to be feared, but that an entirely opposite and favorable effect 
is produced by this method of instruction. The differences existing in the gen- 
ius of the different languages seem to establish in the minds of the children 
fixed points, precious guides for the memory, which prevent its straying. To 
whatever cause this effect may be due, it was made manifest to us in the most 
convincing manner. Among the hundreds of children, of every age, whom we 
questioned, or heard questioned, not one mingled together in his reply words 
belonging to different languages. We insist strongly upon this point, because 
we consider it the very basis of the special instruction given in the Cosmopoli- 
tan Schools. If this basis had been unsound we should have regarded it as our 
duty to advise the closing of the school, or its transformation into separate 
schools for English, French, and German. But we repeat that the contrary has 
been proved to us; and consequently this school is an advance upon the ad- 
vances already made. 

We consider it an excellent rule which brings the children under the care of 
American, German, and French teachers, in succession; for it has long been 
known that a good pronunciation in any language is only to be acquired under 
a master to whom that language is native. In this respect, also, the Cosmopo- 
litan School is fortunate; all the teachers speak well at least two languages, and 
some understand three. We should recommend that, so far as possible, an 
identity of method be applied to the explanations and demonstrations made to 
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the classes; not that we observed any positive defect in this matter, but the 


point is important. 
. * 


* * * * * * * * * 


We would call attention, in the first place, to the eminent value of the Cos- 
mopolitan Schools as a place of preparation for pupils destined for the High 
School. The great familiarity with English, French, and German, acquired al- 
most without pains by the pupils of the Cosmopolitan Schools, gives them great 
advantages for the active pursuits of commerce, of the law, of chemistry, of 
every branch of business life in which it is advantageous to know more than 
one tongue; and in which one is it not advantageous? Such is the activity of 
the human mind to-day, so many and so great are the discoveries in every 
branch of knowledge constantly being made, that it is not possible to dispense 
with the knowledge of several languages; is it not better if two or three can be 
learned at once, and equally well, that they should be learned? 

We remark that, while there are children of several nations in the Cosmopo- 
litan Schools, the greatest advantages of the instruction there given fall to the lot of 
those whose native language is English. 

The reason of this is plain. The children of foreign parents, living in a city 
so decidedly American, have facilities supplied them in the very lives of every 
day, for the acquisition of the English language; while the English-speaking 
children, surrounded in their daily life by their native language, fail of such 
resources for acquiring foreign tongues. To these children the Cosmopolitan 
Schools are peculiarly valuable; and we have found upon classification, that — 
the Americans, with their practical good sense, have availed themselves of the 
school. 

We found the proportion of the scholars of the different nations to be: Amer- 
icans, 50 per cent.; Germans, 30 per cent.; French, 20 per cent. 

The Pacific Coast is rich in minerals, beyond example; and these riches lay 
upon us as obligations to develop them wisely. 

We leave to the good sense of the Board to decide whether a young man 
competent to read and study in their original languages the works of the great 
European masters of scientific research, is better fitted to do good service to the 
State than one who must depend upon one single language. 

Satisfied as we are of the grand results already achieved by the Cosmopolitan 
Schools, we would most strongly urge the establishment of similar schools in 
various parts of the city; and more especially towards North Beach. In that 
portion of San Francisco the population is largely European; the school facili- 
ties are not all that could be desired, and the necessity of education is strongly 
felt by the people. 

A Cosmopolitan School in that part of the city would have the greatest effect 
upon the future status of the population; thousands of children who might other- 
wise remain essentially alien, would become Americanized by contact with American 
children, and by learning easily and thoroughly the English language. 'The sin- 
gular freedom,of our life has already this influence; but the slow and partial 
assimilation to our ways of thought and life might be greatly accelerated by the 
association of our children with those of the Europeans not yet thoroughly at 
home in San Francisco. 
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As ameasure of economy, the establishment of these schools especially recom- 
mends itself to the public. It is proved, by actual experiment, that the creative 
energy of these schools, and an admirable simultaneity of progressin the various 
classes, are combined in the institution we are contemplating; and the public is 
surely interested to know at how small a cost so great advantages ‘hre obtained. 
Aninstitution at once so useful, so catholic, so humanizing in its influences upon 
thousands of young and growing natures, is an invaluable boon to the people; 
and in the development of this—the crowning glory of her admirable system 
of Public Schools— San Francisco will lay yet more broadly the sure founda- 
tions of a lasting civilization. Gratitude is due to those enlightened men who 
have conceived and carried out a design so beneficent. They have felt, no 
doubt, in their full force, the profound words of Goethe: ‘‘He who knows but 
his own language does not even know that.’? The men of every land and of 
every tongue — exiles from their own homes—find a refuge and a country in 
America; and in America, more than elsewhere, the word Cosmopolitan should 
have peculiar meaning. It is here that the children of men draw near to one 
another. Let every barrier between them be broken down ! 


Respectfully submitted, 
TH. THIELE, 


JACQUES T. RAY, 

F. A. FIRMIN, 

G. C. HURLBUT, 

EaGORNS DD. 
French Committee on Examination of Cosmopolitan School. 


FROM REPORT OF EXAMINERS OF GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 
# * * i pe * * * * % % 


The impression, therefore, which the examination has made upon us is the 
more favorable, as, during a period of eighteen months, fifteen classes, in which 
so large a number of children were instructed, have been formed into two con- 
sistent and harmonious institutions — the Grammar and the Primary Schools. 
We are free to confess that heretofore we were no admirers of the principle 
which is the basis of the Cosmopolitan Schools. We questioned seriously 
whether the time could be found to instruct children of a public school in three 
languages, without neglecting very necessary branches of instruction. 

These doubts did not originate in mere speculations, but in the experiences 
of our own education — with regard to several members of this committee — in 
no superficial acquaintance with school and school-systems. We remembered 
how many years we had spent in the higher schools in studying ‘‘living’’ lan- 
guages, which, as we were afterwards obliged to acknowledge, failed in our- 
selves to show any signs of life. 

But now, having seen and examined the practical working of the Cosmopoli- 
tan School, we cannot but recognize the superiority of its mode of teaching 
languages over very many of Kuropean schools; and we consider that institution 
no longer a doubtful experiment, but a reality highly creditable to those who 
labored to produce it, and full of rich results to the children. 
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As to the examination in French, which was limited to children not of French 
extraction, we desire to state, that in rcvading, grammar, and conversation, the 
various classes exhibited a considerable amount of knowledge. The children 
answered questions with readiness, and their pronunciation was very good. 
We beg leave to express the hope that the teacher may, as far as practicable, 
converse with the children in German and French, for we regard the constant 
communication in the language being taught as the main element of the success 
of the Cosmopolitan Schools. 

From the examination in German, children of German parents were excluded. 
We were surprised when the teacher spoke to the children in German, and our 
surprise became greater when we saw that the children not only understood all 
the teacher said, but readily responded in the same language. In the elements 
of grammar considerable progress has been made. After taking active part in 
the examination, the Committee could not but acknowledge that the results ob- 
tained by the teacher were highly satisfactory. 

Our expectations have been greatly exceeded, and we cheerfully admit the 
success of the principle on which the Cosmopolitan Schools have been conduct- 
ed. Though there are of course deficiencies, and though the work is by no 
means completed, yet the foundation is well and firmly laid. May those who 
have so manfully, and in face of most serious obstacles, labored to build up 
that excellent institution, continue to receive the public esteem and recognition. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
F. HANSEN, D.D., 
EK. COHN, D.D., 4 
LEO ELOESSER, 4 
WM. LOEWY, 
Committee on Examination of the German Department of the 
Cosmopolitan School. 


REPORT OF DR. J. ECKMAN, AND OTHERS, 


To the Committee on Ancient and Modern Languages— 


GENTLEMEN :—Having been eharged, during your absence, to watch carefully 
and conscientiously over the examination of the Cosmopolitan School, we de- 
clare ourselves perfectly and astonishingly satisfied with the result of the in- 
struction in German reading, spelling, translating, writing, arithmetic, and 
grammar. It is our sincere conviction that teachers as well as pupils have ful- 
filled their duty to the best of their ability. ‘The institution itself is not only a 
benefit, but also a necessity both to the German and to the whole population 
of our city, and is highly calculated to direct the current of immigration, more 
than ever before, to California. We confess that only on few occasions it was 
possible for us to distinguish, in reading or answering questions, the American 
child from the child of German parents— only the name of the child called for 
would speak for it— but this token did not prove good during the examination 
of Miss Graf’s class, for the pupils of either the first or second divisions pro- 
nounced the German without the least foreign accent. So our presumption of 
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their nativity would only remain presumption. The questions presented were 
always carefully and accurately answered, and we ascertained, by altering and 
changing the questions, that the pupils were not previously drilled for the ex- 
amination. If this school could be more carefully graded, and if, in the higher 
classes, more time could be devoted to mathematics, and elementary geometry 
be introduced, and the school allowed to remain under the direction of its pre- 
sent faithful and efficient Principals, and the Hon. Superintendent, Mr. Pelton, 
by whom this system was founded, we may heartily express our well-founded 
hope that this school will develop into one of the best of our department, of the 
State, or even of the United States — become an honor to the community, and 


even to every citizen. 
M. MENDHEIM, 


A. SOLOMON, 
DR. JULIUS ECKMAN. 


In a recent letter, received from J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Chicago, that officer says : 


Instruction is given in French and German in our High Schools, and in 
German in one of our District (Grammar and Primary) Schools. German will 
be introduced during the ensuing year in several of our Grammar Schools. 


He further says that all instruction in the modern languages them- 
selves is given in the use of the languages, z. e., they are made the 
medium of communication between teachers and pupils so far as 
they can be. 


In the recently published reports of the Chicago schools, it appears 
that the introduction of the German into the public schools, is with 
them a recent experiment. Upon the subject of German the Super- 
intendent says: 


The experiment of introducing German as a study in our District Schools 
has proved a success. It was feared that this innovation upon our system might 
seriously affect the scholarship of those pupils who should take German as an 
additional study. 

In two particulars we were peculiarly fortunate in trying this experiment. 
1st. In the course of study marked out ; and, 2d. In the selection of teachers. 

The course of study recognizes the duty of the city to furnish an English 
education to all her children, and to make this the paramount object of school 
work, in that it permits no pupil to study German until he shall have passed 
through two grades of the course in which a thorough knowledge of simple 
reading is attained. Throughout the course, the German is kept two grades 
behind the English studies. Only reading, writing, spelling, and grammar are 
taught by the German teacher, and only enough of the grammar to make pupils 
accurate speakers of the language. The conversation of the recitation room is 
conducted entirely in the German language. The majority of the pupils pursuing 
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German in the school in which the experiment has been tried, are of American 
or Irish parentage. 

The results are hardly developed enough to warrant positive assertions as to 
the effect of its introduction upon the general scholarship of the pupils. This, 
however, may be safely asserted, that no unfavorable result has as yet trans- 
pired. While I am not prepared to speak definitely as to its effect upon general 
scholarship, I am prepared to say that the knowledge gained of the German 
has been quite remarkable. The advancement of the German classes has been 
very rapid. No one can doubt the importance of a knowledge of the German 
to our pupils. But aside from its utility to one who every day meets in all the 
business walks more or less of the German element of our population, I must 
say that a knowledge of the structure of the German language will add greatly 
to the facility with which we use our own. Any one who will observe care- 
fully, will see that Germans seldom misunderstand each other. It is very 
rarely the case that a question, or a statement made, needs repetition, Their 
language has a peculiar adaptation to all shades of thought. Our own lan- 
guage has words enough for the expression of all thought, words too that may 
be easily understood, while many words have been incorporated into it that 
are comprehended only by classical scholars. One skilled in the use of Ger- 
man will almost unconsciously choose the former class of English words, which 
certainly are the most forcible and for this reason the most valuable. 


The Cincinnati Reports, speaking of the German-English schools, 
says: 

The fact developed in the monthly reports of the Superintendent, that 
about one-half of the pupils in the District Schools are pursuing the study of 
German, will be received by many with no little surprise, especially as com- 
paratively very few children of English parentage are included in the number. 
In the two highest grades, instruction in the German language is attended with 
an expense additional to what would be otherwise incurred. In the lower. 
grades, it is attended with no increased expense, inasmuch as the German 
teacher occupies a place which would otherwise have to be filled by an English 
teacher. In other words, in the German-English Schools of Grades C, D, E, 
and F, only one-half the number of English teachers are employed which 
would have to be employed if German were not taught. 


‘From Superintendent L. Hastings, of Cincinnati, Ohio, we learn 
that German is taught in nine Grammar schools in Cincinnati, having 
1,200 pupils; in the Cincinnati High Schools, French and German. 
Superintendent Hastings further says that in fourteen of the eighteen 
Primary Schools the children spend, in the four lower grades, one- 
half of each day with the German, in reading, spelling, and writing 
the German language. 


A letter from the Superintendent of Oswego, says that French and 
German are taught in the schools of that city. 
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S. S. Randall, Superintendent of Public Schools of New York 
City, in a letter recently received, says: 


The German and French languages only are taught in our Public Schools. 
Superintendent John N. McJilton, of Baltimore, says: 


The modern languages taught in our Central High Schools are German, 
French, and Spanish. 

Superintendent Francis Berg, of the St. Louis School Department, 
Says : 

Instruction in French and German is given in the High ‘School, and in 
German in seven District (Grammar) Schools, to which two more will be added 
during the present year. 

Mr. Berg .says that the plan of having ordinary recitations in the 
modern languages studied as a means of more rapid advancement 
and greater perfection, has been taken into consideration in St. 
Louis, and may at no distant time be partially carried into operation. 


Superintendent E. A. Hubbard, of the Springfield, Mass., Schools, 
Says: 


French and German are taught in the Public Schools of this city. 


The Rev. Dr. Bellows, in a recent letter on educational topics, 
(published in the Liberal Christian,) speaks of the incorporation of 
the study of modern languages into our Public School system, as 
one of its bright features—full of promise of more general and more 
liberal culture. 

I learn by reports and from correspondence with Eastern and 
Western School Departments generally, that the introduction of the 
modern languages, the German and French particularly, in the Public 
Schools of large cities, is becoming the general rule—their omission 
the exception, 


As practical illustrations of what children can do in the acquisition © 


of French and German in the Cosmopolitan Schools, 7m addition to 
the ordinary English studies, which conform entirely to the course 
pursued in other Grammar and Primary Schools, I give examples in 
the appendix. 
THE LATIN SCHOOL, 
I trust the prosperity of this school will not longer be disturbed 


by opposition from any quarter. I believe that its objects and merits 
have not heretofore been and are not now fully understood. In the 
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English High School, as formerly organized, there were found many 
boys and young men who were fitting for college. ‘They had passed 
through our Grammar Schools, or elsewhere fitted for the High School; 
and being under age and pupils by law, were still at school enjoying 
their legal and equitable rights. But it was found that the prescribed 
course of study in the High School, (including an extensive course in 
the higher mathematics, the sciences, modern languages, and English 
literature,) required an unnecessary amount of study, and more time 
for a preparation for college, than could reasonably be given by these 
pupils, many being already sixteen or seventeen years of age. This 
kind of preparatory course, very properly embraced in a schedule of 
studies for our High School, comprised various branches which these 
pupils would be pursuing all along through their entire college 
course. So that to go through the High School and through the 
necessary classical course, and then through college, was like doubling 
a task, and, what is far worse, the unnecessary consuming of nearly 
double the needful amount of time. This was seen to be a serious 
embarrassment. Hence the Latin or Classical Department of the 
High School was detached from the English Department, with seem- — 
ing advantage to both, and organized separately, to enable those who 

wished to apply themselves directly to a course which would prepare 

them as rapidly as possible for entering college. It should be noted 

that the Latin School has thus relieved our Department from the 

expense of one or two years’ tuition of those Latin School pupils who 

have already graduated and are in college, and who, except for the 

establishment of the school in question, would probably have re- 

mained at least much longer as pupils in our Department. In the 
same manner this branch of our school system will, if properly and 

economically conducted, continue to reduce rather than to add to our 

expenses ; that is to say, if boys are anywhere in our public schools 

to be prepared for a college course, the Latin School is the place for 

them. 

The present cost per pupil for instruction in this school is less 
than the cost per pupil in either of the other High Schools, viz: 
$5.35 per mouth. In the Boys’ English High School, $8.12 per 
month ; in the Girls’ High School, $5.02 per month. 

It has frequently been objected to the Latin and other High 
Schools, that they were supported more especially for the accommo- 
dation of wealthy and highly favored citizens. A greater mistake 
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could not be committed. And to correct this false notion, I have 
collected the following statistics : 


VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF THE PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 
OF PUPILS. 


EN er A Ne SiC OL OuG 


Merchantsren gave feces ev nes.s > Poumber Desler: to... vewoere 1 
Bookseller@ers ae se sate Oe wee el Ae ALORSKe evade ste ame es Se ae 2 
Manufactirer ig te 8 fo fui ape Tee Gontra ctor as wits te 8 ts tye og 1 
Undertakergs 3 gacds-asecgt ontn st) Pa CL OR VT OD hoy to aie es ai ate Sanaiid anne 2 
SET SETS aT ia tea Ed cack MEOISHIGH-TASSOTES Meus os ay she del 1 
COM POMLOT. On. ae sats eae 1 | President of Insurance Company. 1 
POOH EOPCTS Ne shes wares ete wget PER Olin a tat. kaa Ae coed «2 ot Sass 1 
ELIE OTE US ea stars cotati We HOPS TE DNETS, PA Cee a chats 1 
ACE GO, eh ee nie tae A alls a: dine Patra keris eri lias h ort) sie eta 
Capone a 0e aa o's x daphne A Pe Tien er OV OT Bh iets dis al aa et pa i 1 
SO NCT NY co ee gee ee ESTOS CLOW Sa era. i dete atten sine af 
PUL Vers hs tnt Phares MAT SIULOHOT ON iat gas 6 lye etek gud 1 
LACS Gla. A Eee 1 


PAR EMOV ON reiyette 0 sa »\sic aicienais's« De a Retntas Eh an. Cnet toe cig Goines 1 
Rie G rete rn hg ca. «Fa a DNAS Ta a ae: Rage i ee 1 
Engaged in Mining............. poo A WoCou 104 hdl pO ARN 1 
PRCOR CLS es reese ea ce valet ene o sale 3 CLA RC ee es 1 
CRAMMER GC de tas ce lok 1 | Real Estate Agents.......... Ra Rao 
DRCKOLAIVH. Aire ate led co oe W.Va’: SOTA SSarat eer aeorgem ete, Wee ids bah 1 
CGAP LLUIS Gas acl anteta stely'c of 3") » Ad rSlESTO ATES May 05 aoa dha 1 
Te Bes COLL CGO R 0a old a otal nae «, v,0'eh in » 8 BPP Merb en of Ciel P70 (aR ner Ay 1 
DLGCULCLOE ott are ih ees nice, «3 1 AA ST CY EES RRR Oe” Sete Oe 1 
We GECILLILUS, a te ate oe aoe es asa Ma CETOCOR ER te ek, Oe ye 1 
PLOW Pete acs «ee a eects 1 WU NOItC ren at. ws aie ce tee 1 
PAXINGTS ier, ASO ea ee TR 5 0) cai gah Gagne! aS dae See aa 1 
IN OUSLY E Uti ites aise. v5 een» bias VV ced ete. 2 ds hes Seek bey She ve ofelte + 
POS eds een he Dee ee eee ee Vil SMitny oNCG) OF 800s MS a 1 
POOR SOURS atta a tah vie o «ire x2 se SHAPE Rare Beh AR oN 1 
DUPCCE GEAC Of. Fae g asin s core te AM LSEIOLEE ee nee Se ate cen aia cs fae 1 
Carpenterwyy <2 ster ot cutee Pan Puraitura Dealers: . os... ss chee 1 
Coniractonn eae fae soe aie eee 1 | Livery Stable Keeper......,..... 1 
Physicians Vaa,. sre hos: Sek: Mh EO WOE Ty el) we SD. PRES ae 1 
ptorekeeper qiavgih Ate «ee ae BYR COG DE Tah u/s 1s) c lee Koo shh oper em 2 
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GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


POLE PINASLORS au. sauna aisle bas 3 | Milkman’....0 0. «5 a0 eee eee 3 
Drayer's. epsaie baie tens sales 17), Pork Packer,’ 5... -.eeeeeee ane A 
Uphoisterer yo hans or eeu be 1 |*Police Officers s.5'002 7, came dea ee 1 
Merchants (i rend oss bt Wels. ale 10 |) Contractors. ...: 6. 2s Gat ee Mae 
Olerks.2 ams Wek Sap dave eee 5 | Real Estate Agents.............. 2 
Oarpantoriiics pirat. iis on om letieaia 8 | Manufacturers. ......... , > sp el ae + 
Hotel-keepers co: -/s one vas ~e ee 2A AUGCHONEEH: . <5. nwa + Dh ele 1 
Architect... ... TERRA argh: 1\| Bookkeepers.....0.. 3200 seem 3 
Engaged in Mining............-. 2") "Machinists ..'0''.10.''. stars seen 2 
Pain bersent ee AE Sees ore 2?) Tapborer.s. 21)... ias's' tae eee zi 
Property, Holders <j: scene oe 1:| Carriagemaker, +3. .s.'i,506 Sere 1 
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Aare. be Wi ch ate Ce Lh Sekt se 2 | Revenue Adjuster............... 1 
CiOner ries ere Se a Lien nes 44) Milliner. [3.04 !.o ee ee BS clade! 
DTICHINVORS Gah casts s rami te 2 | Agents.) 30 io ae 3 
DrickmMaker oC ore. ke ee eee 1°| Shoemaker? 2. 25.057. are eee 1 
MSL CIATIS S. "ER A Re seeeelo 2°) Tinamith.i sn. po eae | 
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Copk Dealer. iy Lees nits 1.1 Patternmakers ..'.\.°...4s spree Z 
Liduor Dealer. i iain 16 jee ee 1 || Weacher'y,'.tcs'cis'ivie'> ae lett 1 
PV SLOISTIOS Fateh ac pie ietois MRS iy 2 


RECAPITULATION OF THE ABOVE PATRONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Agents, 3; architect, 1; assayer, 1; auctioneer, 1; baker, 1; blacksmith, 1; 
book-keepers, 9; book-seller, 1; brewer, 1; brick-layers, 3; brickmaker, 1; 
brokers, 4; butcher, 1; carpenters, 23; carriage-maker, 1; clergymen, 3; clerks, 
7; coal-dealer, 1; collector, 1; commission merchant, 1; compositor, 1; con-. 
tractors, 5; draymen, 2; editor, 1; engaged in mining, 2; expressman, 1; farm- 
ers, 7; furniture-dealer, 1; grocer, 1; hair-dresser, 1; hotel-keepers, 2; laborers, 
2; lawyers, 3; liquor-dealer, 1; livery stable keeper, 1; lumber-dealers, 2; 
machinists, 2; manufacturers, 10; merchants, 22; milliner, 1; miller, 1; musi- 
cians, 2; notary public, 1; painters, 2; pattern-makers, 2; pawnbroker, 1; 
photographer, 1; police officer; 1; pork packer, 1; president insurance com- 
pany, 1; property holder, 1; real estate agents, 3; recorder, 1; revenue officer, 
1; saddler, 1; secretary, 1; shipmasters, 3; salesman, 1; store-keeper, 1; shoe- 
maker, 1; street contractor, 1; surveyors, 4; tailors, 2; tax collector, 1; teacher, 
1; teamster, 1; tinsmith, 1; undertakers, 1; upholsterer, 1; waiter, 1; weigher, 
1; wine grower, 1. 


Carpenters head the list, and other industrial pursuits are well 
represented, Very few of the wealthy are found among the above 
patrons. 
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A CHINESE SCHOOL. 


From the census returns we find that there are 179 Chinese chil- 
dren in this city, under fifteen years of age. Of these only thirty- 
seven are attending school. None are in public schools, such being 
excluded from all except the Colored School, which they will not 
attend. 'They are provided with no school for their special accom- 
modation. Here we have a striking instance of taxation without 
representation ; a principle and practice which we are accustomed to 
condemn as wrong. ‘The Chinese, it is estimated, pay about one 
twentieth of our total taxation, this year amounting to about $120,000, 
and of this amount $14,000 goes to make up our school fund. Should 
not at least the very small portion of this sum necessary for that 
purpose, be devoted to the suppo1t of a school especially for the 
Chinese children now seen in groups upon many of our streets ? 
Would not police and moral considerations, as well as those of just- 
ice, urge this same measure? There are many of our citizens, too, 
who, in view of our probable future relations with the East, desire 
and intend to give their sons a knowledge of the Chinese language. 
A department of the proposed school might, if properly organized 
under the instruction of teachers familiar with the English and Chi- 
nese languages, supply this oppdrtunity to such as desire it, at no 
increased expense to the Department. 


A COMMERCIAL CLASS, 


Our Public Schools, as elsewhere urged in this report, should sup- 
ply every reasonable educational necessity of the community. 

It has been observed that a great number of boys who graduate 
from the Grammar Schools stop here in their educational career, at 
least so far as the schools are concerned. In fact, not a large propor- 
tion of those who go through the Primary Schools ever fully complete 
even the Grammar School course. It is a circumstance to be deeply 
regretted. But when boys get through with the Grammar Schools, 
they in too many cases go directly to business, or at least desire to 
do so, but generally find themselves unprepared. ‘They have not had 
just that kind of education which fits them for general business pur- 
suits—for the active and practical vocations of life. Most that is 
practical and useful, that which meets the demands of every day life, 
bas yet to be learned by them, This is a matter of common remark, 
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and to my mind plainly argues that there is something not quite 
sufficient in the present system; at least something incomplete, and 
which should be improved. 

The practicable remedy which suggests itself has recently and 
frequently been adverted to in the educational journal of this State 
and in the city press, to-wit: the formation of a Commercial Class, 
to supplement the Grammar School course. ‘This is another com- 
pleting feature of our noble free schoo] system which may be sup- 
plied at once. “The expense of this branch of our Department would 
be inconsiderable, especially when compared with its benefits. ‘The 
students in this school would not be occupying seats required other- 
wise, and an evening class would probably meet the present demand, 
and perhaps be sufficient for some time to come. 

The course of study for this class should be short and entirely 
practical. Bookkeeping, drawing, business forms, correspondence, 
writing, and commercial arithmetic, should form its prominent and 
essential features. 

The proposed class could perhaps be formed in the Boys’ High 
School. It might or might not become a part of that institution. I 
would advise its early organization. ‘The present is a suitable sea- 
son, and the favorable period when young men have long evenings 
at their disposal, which could not be more usefully or profitably em- 
ployed than in study anda better preparation for the future active 
and practical duties of life. 

It may be found desirable to make the Commercial Class a perma- 
nent branch, the “business college ” of our Department ; but I hope at’ 
no distant day to see all the Grammar Schools so constituted and 
conducted, with such a practical and general course of study, and so 
practically instructed, as to render quite unnecessary anything far- 
ther or additional for fitting boys for the duties of life awaiting them 
as they close their school books, and leave their class room to enter 
the factory or shop, store or counting room. 


OBJECT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


What objects are public schools designed to subserve, and what 
accomplish ? What should be their scope? Whom should they ac- 
commodate? 

These are questions frequently asked, often discussed, but are in 
San Francisco not so clearly understood and as well settled as they 
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should be. A definite comprehension of these questions is of the very 
greatest importance, for they at once define the practical workings of 
the schools and determine the results to follow from all our labor. 
Is it enough that the education of the State to its children be restricted 
to the simple English elements, or is it a wiser political economy to 
elevate all to the highest attainable standard—the highest standard 
possible and practicable. 

I think it may be safely affirmed that a system of public schools, to 
be enduring and to be useful in the highest degree, to be an orna- 
ment, pride and blessing ina community, should be of a very complete 
and high character, so wisely constituted as to subserve the interests 
and obtain the confidence of all; the cordial good will and the patron- 
age of all; not of the poor and middle classes merely, but of all, rich 
and poor equally, and alike. Such a patronage and such a support, is 
a sure guarantee of the success of a public school system. It is its 
triumph, ensuring brilliant and glorious results in rich and enduring 
fruits of intelligence, industry, virtue and thrift. The school system 
to reach those conditions should be studied carefully, and be wisely 
adapted to our peculiar wants. 


LEGISLATION REQUIRED. 


As elsewhere suggested (in connection with remarks on Building 
Fund), our School Department should receive the early attention of 
the next Legislature. I will suggest a few important measures, 
which should be carefully and generously acted upon. 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


It seems to be popularly understood that the city yet possesses alarge 
amount of public lands subject to its future disposition. It is to be 
hoped that a much more liberal appropriation of lots will hereafter 
be made for Public School sites, than was formerly made from city 
lands by the early Commissioners of 1851, and by those under the 
Van Ness Ordinance in 1855-56. And it would seem a most wise 
and beneficent policy, also, to appropriate a very liberal portion of 
whatever lands the city may still retain subject to its disposition, to 
a fund for the erection of schoolhouses to meet the future wants of 
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the Public School Department, as the rapid growth of our great city 
may develop and add to them. 

The fund created by the future disposition of these lands might also 
be made to lighten the annual drafts upon the current school fund, 
and reduce the rate of school taxes., A considerable quantity of 
lands now of little value, worth but a few thousand dollars, will in a 
few years, judging from the growth of the city, and the rapid and 
universal advance of real estate within its limits, be valued by mil- 
lions, It is easy to perceive how judicious legislation at the present 
time, may in the rapidly approaching future be such an inestimable 
blessing to the coming generations of this city, as to cause its 
authors to be remembered with everlasting gratitude. 


SURPLUS SINKING FUNDS. 


As another measure for the benefit of our school funds, I would 
respectfully suggest the transfer thereto, during the ensuing three or 
four years, of the surplus moneys which may be collected for the re- 
demption of the Funded Debt of 1851. It is understood that there 
may be a large amount collected which will not be required for that 
purpose; the moneys already accumulated being quite or nearly 
sufficient for the liquidation of the debt at maturity. 

The proposed action at the next session of the Legislature will, it 
is thought by those well informed, place nearly $500,000 in our inad- 
equate school fund ; a very important, and, if so appropriated, a very 
essential and opportune relief. The beneficial effeets of such a measure 
would be felt for generations to come. ‘This money, appropriated 
from year to year to the building of schoolhouses, would leave the 
Current Fund wunembarrassed for the legitimate support of the 
schools. ‘The resources here suggested might not be available for 
the erection of those buildings now needed, and others that will be 
required during the ensuing season; but the necessary arrangements 
for buildings now wanted could probably be effected in anticipation 
of the proposed resources, when once secured by the necessary legis- 
lation. 


ELECTION OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


I believe San Francisco is the only city in our country which elecfs 
her School Superintendent and all other school officers by popular vote 
at a general election; the only city which thus inevitably and at once 
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throws her schools into the political arena, amid elements generally 
turbulent and unmanageable. Elections by the people are popular, 
and justly so; but I think observation and experience suggest a better 
method for the election of persons to take charge of our schools— 
those who should possess special qualifications and fitness for the of- 
fices they are to fill. We need not go far back, nor look long into 
the history of our city elections, to see the inexpediency if not the 
mischief of the present practice. It is the popular remark, that po- 
litical influences should find no place or toleration in the judicial and 
educational departments of the city or State. Itis said that such in- 
fluences are as inappropriately mingled with these interests as they 
would be with the sacred rites and administrations of the church; 
yet, by the present system of nominating and electing, the results so 
deprecated by all true men become as inevitable as they are harmful. 
We are sometimes belittled, and our educational interests humiliated 
if not degraded, by political tests foreed in the mouths of candidates 
like gags in the half consenting jaws of animals. Partizan plat- 
forms are formed, and school officers, whose duties bear as close re- 
lationship to their creeds as to the politics of the moon, are forced 
upon them. Questions of reconstruction and tide lands, negro suf- 
frage and national taxation, Chinese suffrage, toleration or expulsion 
—become important questions, overtowering and subordinating 
all others. But views on educational questions, how insignifi- 
cant are they! How little it matters what the claims of candidates 
are on educational grounds! They may even despise public schools 
in their hearts, and it matters little; these sentiments are permitted 
to be entertained, if candidates only be politically pliable, and sound 
in party faith and antecedents, 

In other cities, in our own State as well as elsewhere, the elec- 
tion of school officers is carefully made as inaccessible to party man- 
agement and political influences as possible. Special school elections 
are called for the choice of school officers, and these local elections 
are generally quite free from partizan intrigues and influences ; 
hence, those most directly interested in matters of public education 
succeed, with little difficulty, in electing competent and suitable per- 
sons for the important and sacred trusts which are to be reposed in 
‘their hands. How sadly different are the results which generally 
attend the nominations of a political convention, composed of and 
conducted by professional politicians (as they are usually everywhere), 
and followed by a general political canvass, 
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The Board of Education in many cities is elected by the Board of 
Aldermen or Board of Supervisers ; sometimes, and better still, as 
in some cities, by the Mayor and his counselors. The Superintend- 
ent is generally elected, or appointed by the Board of Education for 
aterm of from four to six years. Any system, I believe, is better 
than that now in vogue in this city. 


ENLARGEMENT AND REORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


No one acquainted with the present organization and general busi- 
ness of the School Department of San Francisco, and familiar with 
the varied nature of its responsibilities and the endless details of its 
affairs, can fail to see the necessity of an enlargement and reor- 
ganization of the Board of Education, and a different assignment of 
its duties. No one, I think, can attend a sitting of our Board, and 
listen to its proceedings for a single evening, without receiving this 
impression. 

Any disbursement of moneys, no matter how trifling, or how ur- 
gent the necessity, must, to comply with the rules, come first before 
the whole Board for its approval, then be referred to a standing com- 
mittee, then be reported upon, then ordered, then disbursed, and so 
on. The slightest matter of discipline in one of the schools, the 
most unimportant regulation as well as the gravest, is liable and by 
the rules may have to pass before and receive grave consideration in 
the full open public meeting. Every application of a teacher 
throughout the year must be presented to the open Board, and the 
names of every person applying, male or female, have also to be 
brought before the public eye. Their personal merits or demerits, their 
qualifications or the lack of them, may thus at any time be dragged 
before the community for its edification—matter for comment and 
general remark, ‘This is unique; and in this respect our Depart- 
ment is, so far as I am informed, unlike that of any other city in the 
world. It might do for a small town or country village, but is not 
suitable for San Francisco. 

As a remedy, we should have either three or five paid Commission- 
ers of Education, of intelligence and integrity, to manage our schools 
—each being appointed to the special daties of some particular depart- 
ment of the system, and all acting together in the more important 
concerns requiring their united discretion and wisdom; or else a 
much larger number of members elected to our Board of Education, 
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with large sub-committees or Trustees, empowered to act promptly 
and finally in all matters of minor importance in the different schools 
and districts. ‘Three Directors, elected from each District, should 
form local or District Trustees; this would be a suitable number, 
and an appropriate organization for the Board of Education of San 
Francisco. By this means the special wants or convenience of the 
various schools and their patrons could with greater facility be con- 
sulted and provided for, as in New York and other large cities. 


The following will exhibit the number and constitution of the 
Boards of Education which have the management of educational 
matters in other cities : 


CINCINNATIL—A “ Board of Trustees and Visitors,” consisting of 
thirty-six members—two from each ward—from which Boards of Local 
District Trustees are organized; also a Union Board on the Cincinnati 
High Schools. 


LowE.u.—The “ School Committee” consists of the Mayor of the 
City, the President of the Common Council, and twelve members— 
two from each ward. 


Brookiyn. — The “Board of Education ”’ consists of twenty-three 
members. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The “ Board of Controllers of Public Schools” 
consists of twenty-s7z members, one from each section—the city being 
divided into twenty-six sections. 


BautTimmorE.—The “ Board of Commissioners of Public Schools’’ 
consists of twenty members—one from each ward. 


New Yorx.—The “ Central Board of Trustees” consists of forty- 
Your members—two from each ward; in addition to which there is in 
each ward a Board of ‘Trustees consisting of e¢ght members; also, two 
Commissioners and Inspectors. ‘The School Boards, in all, number 
members. 


TRUANT LAW. 


I will call attention to the subject of truancy, Among boys, in 
every large city, there is a greater or less disposition to truancy. It 
is a great evil, and is everywhere more and more complained of, tiil 
prevented, or at least checked, by stringent laws, with corresponding 
school regulations. In San Francisco, parental discipline is often 
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found to be exceedingly inefficient, and the disposition to break 
away from its wholesome restraints is very common, especially so 
among boys of parents who from various circumstances are prevented 
from giving that constant attention and personal supervision to their 
children which is so necessary everywhere, but especially in large 
cities like ours, where bad examples are common, and temptations 
varied and numerous. The remedy of this evil to which attention 
is called, is a judicious truant law. Such laws are now enacted and 
enforced in almost every country in Europe—in all that are advanc- 
ing in educational improvements—-and are found in several of the 
States of our own country. There are many large cities in the 
United States whose educational systems embrace a judicious 
Truant Law—more or less rigorous in its ‘provisions, as circum- 
stances require. Why should not San Francisco ere this have 
had the benefit of such statutes? No city needs such a law 
more. Why should the carelessness, disciplinary weakness, or 
cupidity of parents and guardians be left to poison the community 
with the insufferable presence of hundreds of ignorant and vicious 
truant boys? Many such are now seen in this city, growing up in 
loaferism, and from their poisoned tastes and ignorance are, or soon 
will be, fit for nothing and for no place except the jail and prison. 

The community cheerfully submits to self-imposed taxation; a 
liberal school fund is raised; schools with room for all are supported, 
are thrown open and free to all. ‘The expense of the schools is met, 
and is not lessened a farthing by the hundreds of cases (this year 505) 
of truancy which annually occur with so much damage to future - 
society. Has not the State in loco parentis a just right to seek a 
remedy for this growing evil. And is she not, from all considera- 
tions, bound to apply it when found. As elsewhere stated, this 
question should be practicaily answered in the affirmative. In those 
States where the .right is assumed of compelling attendance, no per- 
son is allowed to employ a boy or girl who cannot show that he or 
she has attended school during at least six months of the twelve 
preceding months. ‘This, or a similar provision, should form a part 
of the truant law in this State, applicable at least to this city. 
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DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


I beg to call attention to the cuties of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, and to embrace this opportunity of recommending that 
either by some regulation of the Board of Education, or revision of 
the School Law, the present duties of that office be limited and 
better defined. 

I speak of the duties of that position, not as they are now 
defined by law or in the manual of the Board, but as they have 
been assigned or outlined by custom, and confirmed by practice. 
That officer, to fulfill the present duties of his position and meet 
public expectations, has probably more to do, more different 
matters to give his attention to, than has the President of 
the United States, or any other officer known. He is ex- 
pected to be always in his office and accessible to everybody upon 
every conceivable and inconceivable business or errand, whether im- 
portant or unimportant ; and yet he feels the momentary necessity 
of being somewhere else, and is constantly expected in every school 
in every portion of the city. He feels that to be Superintendent of 
Schools in fact, he must visit them, to encourage and advise with 
teachers, observe their discipline, study their methods of instruction, 
and suggest modifications and improvements. Let one consider this 
latter work alone in a School Department covering an area of eight 
or ten square miles, numbering 37 schools, 253 teachers, with nearly 
14,000 pupils, and he will see enough to do. Yet herein is the im- 
portant work of the Superintendent, which he should not be compelled 
to neglect, and cannot omit without feeling that his work is at least 
partially undone. But as the office of the Superintendent is the 
omnium gatherum of the School Department, he must attend to, or 
at least attempt to assist in attending to every interest of the schools, 
financial and educational. He is ex oficio a member of the Board 
and of two or three of the most important Committees, and virtually 
connected with them all. He must be informed as to the position 
and merits and success of every teacher; he must attend the meeting 
of the City and State Boards of Examination of Teachers, and see 
to the issuing of certificates; he should be equally well informed 
with regard to the claims and merits of those who are seeking posi- 
tions in the schools. He must examine, approve, and endorse every 
bill—numbering monthly three hundred and fifty to four hundred. 

He is expected to be informed as to the wants of every portion of 
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the city, in regard to school accommodations and necessary repairs 
on school houses and premises. He is expected to know when and 
where furniture and supplies are wanted, of what kind and amount. 
He must know where the school lots are, and see that they are kept 
secure from intrusion. He must-see that the janitors perform their 
duties faithfully, and give satisfaction to the teachers. He must at- 
tend the meetings of the Board of Education, and meetings of 
most of the committees, and always be at hand to advise in regard 
to anything and everything pertaining to the business of the Depart- 
ment. He must be aware of the delinquencies of teachers, of 
pupils, and patrons, and in the latter cases he has often to consume 
an indefinite amount of time in listening to confused and conflicting 
statements and complaints, from which the right of the case is 
often difficult and sometimes impossible to unravel. He must at- 
tend to supplying books to the indigent, and grant transfers, first 
learning the necessity. He must, in short, listen to every- 
body’s wants and everybody’s complaints; accommodate all; dis- 
please none; cater to caprices ; combat, yet often succumb to preju- 
dices ; defy opposition, yet sometimes yield to it; be everywhere ; 
do everything and know everything ; or else he is a very negligent, 
unfaithful, unkind, unjust, and short-coming Superintendent. 

To be just and faithful, a Superintendent must be self-abnegating 
entirely. He must expect to be the cbject of complaint and abuse 
while he is in office, but may comfort himself with the assurance of 
being relieved from his unpleasant position, with its varied duties and 
liabilities, as soon as election day arrives. 

There is not only a necessity that the Superintendent be relieved 
of much that he has now devolving upon him, and that he be 
aided by subordinate assistants; but to secure his greater. independ- 
ence from political influences and intrigues, and thus enhance his 
usefulness, he should be elected by the Board of Education or by 
the Board of Supervisors, or perhaps, jointly by both Boards, and for 
a much Icnger term than two years, as at present; and his removal 
should be safely guarded—possible only for good cause, first shown. 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


In a preceding paragraph I have hinted at the necessity of an 
Assistant Superintendent. I would here do more—L would urge the 
creation of that office. Unless the Superintendent be relieved of 
most of those general business duties which he has now to perform, 
he of necessity must leave undone the more legitimate and appro- 
priate duties of his office, to-wit: the visiting of schools, advising 
with teachers and pupils, suggesting and illustrating improved 
methods of instruction, examining and promoting pupils, attending 
to the interior and special care of schools. This is the important 
work of the Superintendent; and in our department the proper and 
sufficient discharge of this duty cannot—simply cannot—be per- 
formed by any one man, however competent and skillful. A suitable 
or even a reasonable care and supervision of the schools requires at 
least two persons. Each of these would find sufficient and important 
work to occupy every moment of his time, and employ his best skill 
and talents. 


i Mee be ek Oath: Beg 


Let the aid suggested in the foregoing pages be seasonably ex- 
tended to the San Francisco School Department, and its future will 
be most encouraging. 

It must be profoundly gratifying to the friends of education—and 
not to such aloue, but to all who look hopefully forward to the future 
permanent prosperity of our city, to contemplate her superior educa- 
tional advantages. Her system of Public Schools, having been 
planted here when the city itself was but a dream of the future, has 
‘taken deep root in the confidence and affections of her people. Her 
schools already enjoy the sympathy and favor of her best citizens; 
they have been nurtured in her adversity and advanced in her pros- 
perity, till they have become her pride and boast—an ornament 
alike creditable to our intelligence and patriotism. Indeed, our 
schools have become a moral power which few would dispense 
with, cripple, or retard—which none with impunity can assail. It is 
freely admitted by those well informed, that they may already 
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safely challenge comparison with those of any city in the world—at 
least in the completeness of the system, its liberal features, afford- 
ing as it does, the most ample and thorough educational facilities to 
every child within its limits. The physical and intellectual char- 
acter of our pupils; the intelligence, faithfulness and profession- 
al ambition of our teachers; and, what is most important, the intelli- 
gence and proverbial liberality of our people—are auspicious of a 
glorious future for our Public Schools. Let all friends of liberty, 
and human progress, extend their patronage and co-operative sup- 
port, and strive to open wide the schoolhouse doors, that the schools 
may scatter their blessings, making the people wiser, better, and 
happier. 
Respectfully submitted. 


J. O. PELTON, 
Superintendent Public Schools, 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, FOR 1866-67. 


PRESIDENT...... JOSEPH W. WINANS. 


MEMBERS. 


Ist District—E. H. COE, North Point of Battery Street, (Flint’s 
Warehouse. ) 

24 District—H. T. GRAVES, 412 Clay Street. 

3d District—Dr. W. F. HALE, 520 Kearny Street. 

Ath District—JOS. W. WINANS, 604 Merchant Street. 

5th District-—DR. W. AYER, 408 Kearny Street. 

’ 6th District—A. C. NICHOLS, 316 Washington Street. 

7th District—*IRA P. RANKIN, First Street, between Mission 
and Howard. 

8th District—G. C. HICKOX, N. E. corner Montgomery and Sac- 

ramento Streets. 

9th District—A. W. SCOTT, 8. W. corner Stewart and Folsom 
Streets. 

10th District—S. C. BUGBEE, 73 and 74 Montgomery Block. 

11th District—P. B. CORNWALL, foot of Jackson Street. 

12th District—} J. A. ROGERS, N. E. corner Polk and Pacific Sts. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiic Scuoots, JOHN C. PELTON, office 
No. 22 City Hall; residence, northwest corner Polk and Pine. 


MECHB TAR WH seit. Oe tots ron DANIEL LUNT, 22 City Hall. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY,.... GEORGE BEANSTON, 22 City Hall. 
Ci) PLS Baewaner sree ara d cet Sra RICHARD OTT, 22 City Hall. 
MESSENGER New ra. stern JAMES DUFFY, 22 City Hall. 


* Vice Wim. G. Badger, resigned. 


ft Vice Austin Wiley, resigned. Mr, Wiley filled the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Chas. M. Plum, 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Nominations—Messrs. Scott, Cornwall, Hickox, President and 
Superintendent. 

On Rules—Rankin, Coe, Cornwall. 

On Classification—Ayer, Graves, Scott. 

On High and Normal Schools—Hale, Bugbee, Rankin. 

On Ancient and Modern Languages—Cornwall, Nichols, Hale. 

On Special Teachers—Coe, Ayer, Scott. 

On Text Books—Nichols, Hale, Rankin. 

On Accommodations—President, Superintendent, Graves, Cornwall, 
Hickox. 

On Schoolhouses—Bugbee, Graves, Rogers. 

On Evening Schools—Coe, Bugbee, Ayer. 

On Furniture—Graves, Rogers, Hale. 

On Salaries—Hickox, Bugbee, Nichols. 

On Finance—Nichols, Ayer, Hickox. 

On Teachers’ Institute—Rankin, Hale, Bugbee. 

On Printing—Rogers, Cornwall, Scott. 

On Grammar Schools—Graves, Ayer, Hale, Scott, Cornwall, Bugbee. 

On Primary Schools—Rogers, Coe, Rankin, Hickox, Nichols, Scott. 


MEMBERS-ELECT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The following named gentlemen were elected at the municipal 
election on the fourth of September last, and will take their seats on 
the second of December next : 


2d District—Tuos. Hott. 8th District—R. P. Hammonp. 
4th District—-H. A. Coss. 10th District-—A. K. Hawkins. 
6th District—Jos. W. WINANS. | 12th District—J. A. Roeegrs. 
7th District—Jos. A. Dononosg. 


JAMES DENMAN, Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


As Organized September 30, 18G7. 


BOYS HIGH SOHOOL. 


TiO GAULOTIs 5 see. t are 5S bie, orem: ols lahslareherdte lalstaleycctelv torte Corner of Clay and Powell Streets. 


No. in | Monthly 


Name of Teacher. Positicn Occupied, Grade of Class. Class. {Salary of 
Teacher. 

Theodore Bradley .........- PIV CLINE aecalel ete ara elastin arate erste, hail biemees sais) sister tate 78 | $208 33 
Thomas C. Leonard........ Maacher, Of path Cmaticsrs,. a ata| ts ctoak cue in ele einia.siellis ofetevas 175 00 
SORMMVL, SOLES pe cate! el cier-tahete ASSIST RIL, WOAGHET. a are'asl sacra erelatenel| tie e¥at eres elates cissecte, ahh state,» 150 00 
Witiss ©. 1s, AtwyOOG:. 5) «1sps:s'0:02 Teacher of, Belles etines 2... faerie ests <snisisiare| oe sielelamicre 100 00 


Number of Teachers, 4; number of pupils, 78; amount of salaries, $633 33; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $8 12 per month; $97 44 per annum. 


ch Te ee ee te ec EO OLY. 


GGA CLOE  rche ake «ie hh u,b alc Ried chet sletee aterererohe ofe'k Corner of Bush and Stockton Streets. 
NSE eC itera state eter ctape Ea LI CL Paleteta ate ots a's are cle) « ais steitiate Mtb mee state c.sa/e's sele « 116 $208 33 
MSR SENSO anie ere ee see [A RSISUATIL. « corset aicaci ee eed ofs.c s,s's| eins Se mne.s BICC OE 90 00 
Miss M. McKenzie......... ABSiStan twat cee chloe ate Se ae her Miaite tite beads aiiciete' fie see's 90 00 
AVITS) Gy ts DOAIS Naeccasces RSESL ELI US OEE tale ores fretdtata erente latte tociell sieve cave arava tstereiatows [iste sia: 100 00 
VER ESTIBRG/e oo ciniele «ci hs Teacher of Modern Languages..|..............--!..----! 100 00 


Number of Teachers, 5; number of pupils, 116; amount of salaries, $588 33; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $5 02 per month ; $60 24 per annum. 


CoP Ya eR A TNIN Gis CHOU L: 


DO CAL OM Para ereierer cals tithe ciate ela aeyaarherdelove's slebololarsra's4 Corner Bush and Stockton Streets. 
WITS, £As tise DOB OIsae wes sie « PYINCIDAlsaces es wae Tr erancerarevenverates 9th and 10th....] 204 $100 00 
Miss H. M. Gates.......... ASSIS tea fh. Sercict St chiles cosjelee oieeiace = Oth and LOti. Ss gic. « 67 50 
IMSS AL Ls GOTH ees ce sc % Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|9th and 10th....]...... 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 3; number of pupils, 204; amount of salaries, $217 50; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 06 per month ; $12 72 per annum. 


SAN FRANCISCO LATIN SCHOOL. 


ONMUON ess isa ces aaas case les ce kat ade sce cae 4 Corner of Second and Bryant Streets. 
Wim. K. Rowell*......%.+ WOVURNGl Dealova eeie «rachel tide vid Aststa. |). vag vine oce,«.cra'n dra 42 $175 00 
AA Tyo Manin, es epivkieee ANS SIS DATE Sietapetebare auatgslvtassteisioetetslars |) SwiateNets =;4:a:a/e, ococeca;' | pleats 150 00 


* Vice George W. Bunnell, resigned. 


Number of Teachers, 2; number of pupils, 42; amount of salaries, $225 ; cost of instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $5 35 per month ; $64 20 per annum, 
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LINCOLN DISTRICT. 


LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. : 
LiOCALLON ase sete eerste teete ailaieks csiateislow eer iccslelanie tis ...Fifth, near Market Street. ° 

Name of Teacher. Position Occupied. Grade of Class. pee Seca 
Teacher. 

InasGrHOLtieiancne 6 aloes co's |EPENCI Pal’, ncte cia critters sieve bier Shick 20/5 3 erare wel nce $175 00 
Miss E. A. Cleveland ......|Head Assistant ...........ss0s0> Ist hac. 445 nents 63 83 33 
LEIWiids dd OlbTOOK ten is. s .|SupsMasterc. seas cassie ac ee cas DC ccoltala caters sisettate 61 125 00 
PRI PPPRIONMe es kk oe ee 6 Sub-Masterns.£ sk cists eerste ls ie oie aisle 20 sie cure eee 64 125 00 
MissiPMis Stowell. <6 oic0. PASSISUAML argh heck aes ese cislcte eile BA sake seis wees wie 56 67 50 
MissmGiB. Jewett... oc... ASBISLANU ence obec ess Meee Rise Bis tesa seen 55 67 50 
Missi Mie Eutchie.... 2.2... ADBISURIIE. emisle iis cus tele swerisicte nm cae Gah pants ele ses ee 57 67 50 
Miss tHtAr Shaw sia. s sec s'es ASSISTANT Hs ch lats Slee ose eters einiate te Sits eee 61 67 50 
Miss A. M. Manning....... Special Grammar Assistant..... direc sion open ts] Oe 80 00 
Miss Es i Waton . cise a sees ASSISTANG: coke baie seme ose lsierale Atle oa sek waratels 51 67 50 
MisseG rigs Smith 222th. ct ASSISLATIUL Rc oe ticmioneiateitie siete het ois ee es ewan te 57 67 50 
Mrs iit. Gudiainre .sex cs ASSISUANU Raiuk hk cies tien sister ieiate ens AURIS ele bis ote 45 67 50 
Miss L. 8. Swain ..... eis /s.siei| AGSLSLAING «israiala/cielple qaiatets’a ea isteceisin ACH oasis wicket ie oe 52 67 50 
Miss MC or Kimballayo e435) Assistants, a wc own sateen re citer AEH cits sians orem 54 67 50 
Mrs. HB: Varney sos ce. ASSISLADE : cae Acne oR ec blew elec eres ALN. sais wie oasis 54 67 50 
Miss Mid. Hall. 337. 00. digs JASBIStAIL conn ae cee pee oe watts re 3) RAL ar xa 62 67 50 
Miss Jennie Forbes........ IASSISUAMDY Get ecla ere es piste th else eisai OL clei esi or 62 67 50 
Miss B: Comstock ).-Accc. be (ASSIstant Bean. vip sean eke eh eee HENS ox tee sce 60 67 50 
Miss Ellen Casebolt........ Probationary Teacher, 1st grade. |5th............. 57 55 00 


Number of Teachers, 19; number of pupils, 1,026; amount of salaries, $1,520 83; cost of 
instruction for each pupil, $1 48 per month ; $17 76 per annum. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


PsOCALION i waniys Bieuie wet cies see Sys Se oieis ee see ees Market Street, near Fifth. 
Mia. Gs HO Rtout sree cers Prititipaliy cus tsaoeeopaeeeel Cee ee ere 264 | $100 00 
Mrs; "PHOAICOokt eer were es INSSUSTAU CH Gi Shela cistern te eee ele tie lel crates CTE ore Ree] meee eeee 90 00 
Miss Mary Heydenteldt.));. |ASSISbATI LC rr cio. 1 <ieiv wales + wits ebm stl cmon e ee eer eee 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 3; number of pupils, 264; amount of salaries, $257 50; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, 98 cents per month; $11 76 per annum. 


FOURTH STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


LOCALLON ais wees ceele we hiv ete eles AAs SAPO Corner Fourth and Clary Streets. 
Mrs aa.cAC Sorgen... . +. 6% Principal eewere ces oi epee coke DUD, Sows vw oh ale toile sates $100 00 
Miss Mary Stincen.........|/Head Assistant...........s.-.% OU eres leee ict ».| 48 72 50 
Missis. IDavisin noua es cots: ASSIStANE Sawa ip scree hee eine Ste sweae eee 43 67 50 
Miss Bi; Cushingee.. ss... ASSIStaN tet eeach sive vate tcrs mice ron, Re etag salary 63 67 50 
Miss A. Gibbons...... siies R(ASSISLANL, steicurte © thee ob inicesichinn OGL. dees osc oe 55 67 50 
Miss {G,(COMstOCK tee sees s | /ASSIStaNnt (2 a.5 incest ckbesuenin ACHE. G5 ms bine ionioe 65 67 50 
MisssG. Garrison’ seer ake. Assistant. osc. 65 ices sees eres Hols, ssc ceeeee ne eee .67 50 
Mrs. R. F. Ingraham....... ASBIStANt. cb oehee cee eile se reo Bihhs. cots sce seeded 67 50 
Miss Hattie J. Estabrook...|Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|8th............. 73 50 00 
Miss TD. J:vGarter,: 2. aeneah HABSISLANG 40 506 cls tick OSE Hee eR ee OLHWE tS sob eeaee 70 67 50 
Miss A. Jourdan........... MIS EOIIG 5 «acy vtec rete Woo ee rlsin mene pace LOthe. cs. se weee eee 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 11; number of pupils, 616 ; amount of salaries, $762 50; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 23 per month ; $14 86 per annum. 


APPENDIX. yi 
: LINCOLN PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

WOCBHONs oe save abicels i ARO ORCI? DOOR etree Or Corner Fifth and Market Streets. 

No. in| Monthly 

Name of Teacher. Position Occupied, Grade of Class. lass. |Salary of 

Teacher. 
.Miss Kate Sullivan ........ RPPITOUTIEL occ At acts saat Re LAUR OAT Senate se ueeud rake sumed $115 00 
MEISE Ce Ly FLUNG ee erty. FFCHOPASBISUAN TY cre fs cnciscislelea ores DUlGitne es esc cres 66 72 50 
NESE WPilena i Nektar A SSTISLANG ca cca ol s.srerdi'els eels e o'etaiay DELAS sic a afels ciaiaie 67 67 50 
Miss M. A. Salisbury....... INSSISUBILG sleniars cone cie ove) + chelstatele ereie)< Oblectisitels severe 65 67 50 
Miss J. M. Hurley ..:...... FA RSUS UATM oer cities aisrs) a) suayaveraniaisiclers OLE Seta te cis olats 64 67 50 
NESS Eis Sune veeeerettts iets e HA SSISLATIL. adele setolscndiscie nee ccs « iG Line genta tecaser ere 63 67 50 
Miss. As Oleg: hs ss5.308 PASSISLAT Eels asics ccres Os coe els aera clone BUM ee ties Sela rarn 56 67 50 
Miss E. Holmes........... S PASSISLAT Gosiceay tha laisiete ie aehce esters StH AAS ee ke 64 67 50* 
Miss Mi FOrdant-.asceets se ASSIStANEY sete sc oes Ereeitareee eae SU siactervisve eerste 64 67 50 
Miss N. Littlefield......... IA SEISG ATL UM iNia'ateiers s)ovciccarsefarne ies’ ULE ou reletere ste oles 61 67 50 
Mises Geonger sian meee i ASSISLEMNUS ste srcscietatls se crescents SUB Oy ERrIOb ruccecerrae 69 67 50 
Miss'B. Molloy~.cess esos ss INSSHSTATIUNR 5 wie btee stitch ein cs a eae EQUI etecee eval oes 88 67 50 
Mase. B. Childsye sorts bi }ABSI SUAING se: 5, ids lerctereias Be ow se cate TOUS reece ster » 90 67 50 

Number of Teachers, 13; number of pupils, 817; amount of salaries, $930; cost of.instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $113 per month ; $13 56 per annum. 
RINCON DISTRICT. 
RINCON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

WoCatiONn. s.ees. Vassar Place, Harrison Street, between Second and Third Streets. 
Ebenezer Knowlton ....... PIMC Pal wees sealed = desi ectis iss del ta aysiaiet al axave «celal cagels) fieievestene $175 00 
WIBG Fe PNOMIDSON clase os (ELeCAC ASSISTANIU Gs eld eictere achdiele ts SU e aris vice svete 52 83 33 
Miss He Min Clarke: .os jess: PIrstPASsistane 7 le ccs ness se 38s DC reads lots arat stele ete 59 75 00 
MassiSs Ma Scotchiers. cc. cc jASSIStADI Les «2.0 cacises «cece dels cc SA aa telat ohuer sie ta 54 67 50 
Miss M. E. Stowell......... Special Grammar Assistant..... BO persis ofa, cietiere tree 61 80 00 
Miss As Wis DOTOss sc slee cale-6 Assistant..... Aviat a etatexel ers sunle utes ae ATI oeeteeceret 69 67 50 
Miss M. A. E. Phillips..... SSRISCAM Lee teats eres atcietdetre: aese se ACID Me satete Jasie gars 63 67 50 
WEISS Te Dee ake CON. ate wince «fe IAGSISOUIUGH, a oiea ajesistorn sete a eteicieisc< Ott Tac casa aekns 87 67 50 
Miss Margaret Wade....... INSSISTANGHUR Cisse cesses sss DUM savaseeeaase 63 67 50 
Miss M. §. Moulthrop..... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade./6th............. 62 50 00 
Miss A. C. Robertson...... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.!7th............. 35 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 11; number of pupils, 605; amount of Salaries, $850 83 ; 
struction for each pupil, $1 40 per month ; $16 80 per annum. 


TEHAMA PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


cost of in- 


LOCATIONS sorelsesie es eels rate ace PE Siarcwate Hanan eiae aware Tehama, near First Street. 
Miss Bs Al Wo0odsaniecccs a Prim pale ematee sare aa cacao [te overs ee a etre erate vereg $100 00 
Miss Jennie Smith......... Heads ASSISPAM Gaxets eyelets aicisse angers Ey UL aye cvahcuateratoh ere sie 64 72 50 
Miss. EB. White. cee see ee es ABSISUAILES ae stale a oe sci slauis ele aloha s HGS seiseacers wea, 52 67 50 
Miss Mary J. Pascoe....... ABSISUANIE Salle cdeteteldcret ce a isle aces SUG? Hee Waeees. 48 67 50 
Biss Suse ANA ecc case cs ASSISHAIGC anc ta eeie eld Sve ses Salve OTL Ue. watts cer 55 67 50 
Miss Mary Smith.......... IAB BISUATLG aveiarsjaierenalese aidtce trarare ciel ate GELS ereansine de ate 64 67 50 
Masscher AG HN ECHOlSze e625) ABBISLAML Jecisjisec cerere omeic ceteele ots 7th and 8th..... 73 67 50 
Miss Mary Guinness.,..... ABSIBlaNGi sae. doh bbaarcyeuotpeee EULER se, stare wratas: are 51 67 50 
Mri SiNe JOsepiiaw weeias o « ASSIST RING Uiitaras orto testes rolas Cress ULE ster aicis late svera's 64 67 50 
Miss Hattie Lyons....!....|Assistant........... Reicteistat es sisters SUI acrvoee en eeee 59 67 50 
Miss Helen A. Grant....... ASSISUAD Maras, nates ier sfeleisarelterciate’s Gullteaee ad clase 61 67 50 
Mrs; BON. Gir Auntingon a. |ASSIStANT Vien cscs cilsicla sere 6 ae ere OUD eionavalcteinesse 66 67 50 
Mrs. L. W. D. Wallace..... ASSIBUANE Wife 6 e's, crc helene ache carters Ooty Ermer cd tec: 61 67 50 
Wiss; ALS: ROSS. ita case eae ASRISTATU re ccclers. cio 'e trode ayy Hace alee LOGI ovate nee 88 67 50 
Miss Julia A. Hutton...... Probationary Teacher, 1st grade. |10th........ Braet oneil, 55 00 
Miss Lizzie A. Morgan..... NSSIStANICS ran gicputietimecm een et LOGE ame garetts vei 78 67 50 
Miss Ellen Gallagher....... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|10th............ 77 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 17; number of pupils, 1,041 ; amount of salaries, $1,155; 
struction for each pupil, $110 per month; $13 20 per annum. 


cost of in- 


vy PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


BRYANT STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. ‘ 

THOCRTOR TS ecw vec Siee eee ee eens Lek Rea LER E DEER Get Bryant Street, near Third. 
No. in] Monthly 
Name of Teacher. Position Occupied. Grade of Class, Class. |Salary of 

Teacher. 

Miss E. G. Smith...... piemte fe ECID Bless wise arele shay apertvede aety ae j10th Ste ldinie sold, pie ie 130 $85 00 
Mrs. R.'d. Cochrane... oc. ABSIRGATION. laicls'a 5 ehohe’s ote sate ene slate ts j9th Ne sla ohabe cole 47 67 50 
WLISK.A. 5. CAMERON oie aicics PASCINEAT GL cic ais s.cretare toe tera aise FS BAAS OS6 Maer 58 67 50 
Miss Sarah Porter ......... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.!10th............|.-..e. 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 4; number of pupils, 235; amount of salaries, $270; cost of instruc- 
‘tion for each pupil, $110 per month ; $13 20 per annum. 


DRUMM STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


TO PAAON eo alcte as eis ene Cerne ..-..Corner of Drumm and Sacramento Streets. 
Miss A. M. Murphy...... Principal 2. get eta tele ae 7th and 8th... | 120 | $75 00 
Aliss'S: B. Cooke... ...... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. | 9th and 10th..{..... 55 00 


Number of Teachers, 2; number of pupils, 120; amount of salaries, $180; cost of instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $1 08 per month; $12 96 per annum. 


ERAN KBKLIN DISTRICT. 


DENMAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


TiQCBOT Boa0 < slats wayeislars ahaa clean avers oeccesesseeeee--Corner Bush and Taylor Streets. 
dames Denman...... e /REIMGLD AIR ice m oct tt clon 47 | $175 00 
Mrs. E. M. Baumgardner . «EECA ASST SCAN 0.0.x ej5/0 elsinieiniaueis } istand 2d. ...-. { 2S eeti 83 33 
Miss.C. M. (Pattie: vs20 e.<tes |Assistant, Teaching 2d Class....|2d.............. 52 75 00 
Miss N. Doud,.-2..2. 05... Assistant, Teaching 2d°Class,' 2 120. 20... swears 53 75 00 
Miss Alice Kenney. si cen pl ASBiauailie « Ne cianin sabe cia sass) nice DOL iss niaiederaecatee eh ene 67 50 
Miss A. OF Bowen./.{)... tAssistant. -0 ls.) eben ee it eres Tenge 67 50 
Miss Jessie Smith......... ASBISERMGH Eso cars Soret estas cls eal arate 3d ie aioe ae biomes 53 67 50 
Mire: Hi. PP. Bradleyie. ses se VASSIStATU so. cae ote eereteie bint ore ee Nie ATTY visi, ele etl SIR EMOUL 67 50 
Miss*G;. C. Bowen lorie t.2 - sv ARsistant sone sce tataieee cee ae AU Seratee = etic 55 67 50 
Miss Annie Holmes, .25:22 |ASBIStaMtse was. ce see cok aoc Siptattats AU Se oe seks Sheu Be 67 50 
Miss M. J. Little..... * AGSIStAN OY 2 atte oe Lr lau\emeie ee Seeits DED. dn Ss opeetete 63 67 50 


Mrs. L. A. Clapp... . |Special Grammar Assistant..... SEW Sse ase eres 53 80 60 


IBS TAC HIN: on ates LA RELAD AE 3. Scere ion tenet meee oe 5th.and. 6th... <- 61 67 50 
Miss L. Gummer.......... | ABSISGAING ces retesisniscetiete ciate salman Hil ate NAA aise 56 67 50 
Miss Jennie Armstrong.. .|Assistant.. 2.2.0... 20.0. IGA GUD ors scape cae 62 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 15 ; number of pupils, 779 ; amount of salaries, $1,163 33; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 49 per month; $17 88 per annum. 


HYDE STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Loecation.,..... eter aata! etagalias: <istca s/s cialeie 6/6 boul heeeeye Corner Bush and Hyde Streets. 
Misa Hannah ‘Cooke’: ¢..2.6] PXIDOIDaL. 2 <4/.cnke nn neeeanm cect 5th and 6th..... 47 $85 60 
Missi A.B. GhalaierateiatceweSGleoamir....snccee eens en eueee TED psma bic tae oe 56 67 50 
Miss D. Hyman....... SERA RL OUOMLU Ls osncte colnet eee ot eee sHIBEDS tics eke ees 67 50 
Miss K. Bonnell..,........ INSMASUBTION. & ipo esa neeeeekan etter Steet. <5 bal ic mets 69 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 4; number of pupils, 230; amount of salaries, $287 50; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $112 per month ; $13 44 per annum. 


APPENDIX. 13 


PINE STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


JEG CRI ON Sarl eet ames catty cals o cle Siete ot claeieroe dialviste te SreNelenets Pine Street, near Scott. 
No. in} Monthly 
Name of Teacher. Position Occupied. Grade of Class. Class |Salary of 
Teacher. 
Miss L. A. Prichard........ POURGID ALS poss 5 oo sche ahalain'a ov viele 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th,| 74 -| $75 00 
Miss Abbie F. Sprague..... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. (8th, 9th, 10th...]...... 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 2; number of pupils, 74; amount of salaries, $125; cost of instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $1 70 per month ; $20 40 per annum. 


GEARY AND HYDE STREET SCHOOL. 


FiOGAaliOnt Seances GAR GORA ACO CCOR eT ree Corner Geary and Hyde Streets. 
pies. A] Humphreys. s\) Principal, ...36.\scsesiass3 aes 9th and 10th.... | 64 $75 00 
Weiss HM a Benjamins |PASRSIStANE.....s)s0set ssdcese see LOGIT ve te 67 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 2; number of pupils, 131; amount of salaries, $142 50; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 08 per month ; $12 96 per annum. 


POLK STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Miss M. E. Perkins...... | Probationary Teacher, 1st grade. | 10th.......... | 76 | $55 00 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, 72 cents per month; $8 64 per annum. 


UNION DISTRICT. 


UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


BTEC) CHAM EO TUse be) etelsiara Ste, leisie eyetsicteiciacars)° Union Street, between Montgomery and Kearny. 
POS, Bs VEG TIC TOs eos} aie n otenel (PUITICLU ALN seit sveysis etactatels fo) stenstors ale ESbie ss nls. «(etstatalss ots 49 | $175 00 
SR laLGtLGI@L sos ota cen tare 64] DUE =NLASCOI 2 6's <4.6,siers,c eitversieia sustale 1 6 ie ta Rae at are 51 125 00 
Miss Susie Carey ......<s0. HIGAGMASSISTAD Gores srciceite sete tine Kilteretectatets ie tals Serer | aitorate’ a 83 33 
MireaaVEpIGITLGALG aoe acaieic clers< IASSIBUADLL «)clsrels\s, suse aia s\sle\ > ose e7eayarons Olah ira are eiehaic cre. acute 41 67 50 
Miss S. S. Sherman........ ASSESLAN Usa c ls ciedcuscraeca cee tase Shove Mace ejavasisrecel ese 45 67 50 
Miss A. F. Aldrich.........(Special Grammar Agsistant..... AbDine ss aces Sees 58 80 00 
Miss E. M. Tibbey......... LNB EISUGITL oe ofotelstore tie tic Mae's ec eiersia ALIN Matai ala ctss cts steve 46 67 50 
MISS OA. CUMMINGS a ax otere PASSISUADLUs 5 sinicssis asi eelalc t cracls Gve.e DELisers ote es sistettete 49 67 50 
Migs 5 Ba LEDGE VeTee ys yee. «| AASOLSUCO Sirre alate ciolers ein afake cvcuese.sisisye Gulia Ne tatetctatatsle 54 67 50 
DVIS UH UW Db eriseaiels ste siats)e JSISTISUE UO SRE GOGOOE DOGO CeHOnO Oe DG os rice es s 55 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 10; number of pupils, 448; amount of salaries, $868 33; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 94 per month ; $23 28 per annum. 


UNION PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


ECTRELOM state Mat Minute s\ on tecekele s/aksia [0 Siatahe, nae Corner Montgomery and Union Streets. 
Wins. A oritith oecie oae were PPT Pel wavercrtela a ster sici ole nie ele esate Oh csc ccs cs dae 51 $100 00 
Miss L; Solomons tet cs..2 : ASBISURIL Ue setsrate oo ole cs cio teeta eine Tule wcle eel sise ners 63 67 50 
WEISS: Ar Vee Ibaut tcc ue cnet IASSINGAL eect tice tte e ater eas SGD, cine s cspetaretere 68 67 50 
Miss Anna Younger........ ZAC CTCRUIGSS COPE CE CTELIE CEEOL ESE Ob Dances ects: 68 67 50 
Miss Ellen G. Grant.......|Assistant............ eben TO Oysters: 65 67 50 
Miss Mary H: Estabrook:.).||Assistant...0.2.t cds eecnhectds. LOC eS P se aag 6 ce OG 67 50 
Miss Victoria Schaap...... Probationary Teacher, Ist grade. |10th............ 85 55 00 


Number of: Teachers, 7; number of pupils, 466; amount of salaries, $492 50; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 05 per month ; $12 60 per annum. 


74 PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


WASHINGTON DISTRICT. 


WASHINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


LidCAtiOn See ere ee eset: ise ce eee heels Corner Washington and Mason Streets. 
No. in| Monthly 
Name of Teacher. Position Occupied. Grade of Class. Class.|Salary of 
Teacher. 

James Stratton.........4.. Principals srs s LGR ASL s a ne a 52 $175 00 
Mrs. L. G. Deetken........ Head: ASSistanitun civ ccs cits ccllealaunien teks © eas 'eiciieemalen 83 33 
EOE OTC Tides g cca ets oe ete Sub-Master sy: swe cen os sake eee CL ere erate wteip ware 50 125 00 
Miss Jean Parker.......... Assistant teaching 2d class...... PAs bp ars yaaa 5s 49 75 00 
Miss D. 8. Prescott........ Special Grammar Assistant..... BO. e cocelente of ote 54 80 00 
IVMISSIS dk WiDItG, acne eaten cis ASSISTANT dtceel. seis sie beseie te ais oe ee 3d. siacesa ck eee 54 67 50 
WESSHH. Satberloe 4% 24 ...a2 | ASSISLAG. sions steer cemae eine eee 4this.. 3 sais eee 63 67 50 
Miss 8. A. Jessup.......... ASSISLANLs,..nc ce nose seme meee 4thee eee Saas 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 8; number of pupils, 380; amount of salaries, $740 83; cost of in- 


struction for each pupil, $1 95 per month ; $23 40 per annum. 


POWELL STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


MiOcation ie sees ts s Gee eee eens Powell Street, between Washington and Jackson. 
Miss Oarrie -V.) Benjamin’: >| Principal... settee cer settee DULL e eaiete sea ents 55 $100 00 
Miss Selia W. Burwell..... ASSIStATI tas tar ewiek Stel ceroae nce DtN ees. e eke eer 58 67 50 
Miss Anna Giles........... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. |5th............. 63 50 00 
Miss Mary E. Morgan...... ASSIS CANNER SSE crs aluoieets aint elope esis GEL se hitem waite 56 67 50 
Miss 8. E. Thurton es A ay ASSISLONIEL 5 calc tic eben, c.b hie eteleieke krone th ste Suna bess ere aie 65 67 50 
Mrs. E. 8, Forester........ ABSIStADNE: PENSE seals be ke oe eer lore UDG SUS his Savek tite 64 67°50. 
Miss M. EH. Tucker......... ASSIStANE ;\..c n/etipesie pee Siete ote 8th and 9th..... 66 67 50 
Miss Alice Allen........... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|10th............ 66 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 8; number of pupils, 493; amount of Salaries, $537 50; cost of in- 


struction for each pupil, $1 08 per month ; $12 96 per annum. 


BROADWAY PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


LOCation +. ages wets pene eens reine Broadway Street, between Powell and Mason. 
ITV evs: TLE On tare cteloies Principul Pewee ce eee is cbc © Ot ites aeicee nae 49 | $100 00 
Mrs We PHelps. ....2<es [Head ASSIStantcns et ciine ce ee Sth eles eee eee 72 50 
Miss: Be Overend:.......... ABSIBGAIIGS tse eiethe see siete sie Wes OU ete eee et 41 67 50 
MissiAn) Bucks... 0. so: ABSIStANTIRE TR clesk eens eee eles SLSR ee ere 55 67 50 
MissiN. iS. paldwins. ...2<.| ABBISLANb:s Suketly seen Le hee (tb Giejeaistee hee nie 61 67 50 
Miss Fannie Howe.........|Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|8th............. 60 50 00 
Miss Grace Wright... »eoeoss.| Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. \9th...-.....s.a5) Os 50 00 
Mrs. By Mer earlbut.s.8%. 4: ABSSIStANE Takes seis thibeile Ghee GIG.« Otley. eth meres Oe 60 67 50 
Miss Mary A. Lloyd........ ASSISLANIG, 25 sae cin ere ais oe evoke ets DUD Saree bee uece 40 67 50 
Miss E. G. Morse.......... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|10th........ Apo NG 50 00 
Miss Mary A. Haswell..... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|10th............ 57 50 00 
Miss Mary Solomonidseeen.- (Assistant ase ee ae eee LOG IAS eee aes 55 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 12; number of puffils, 613; amount of salaries, $777 50; cost of in- 


struction for each pupil, $1 26 per month ; $15 12 per annum. 


APPENDIX. 7d 


MISSION DISTRICT. 


MISSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Tocation. [2e eRe Se. Mission Street, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets. 


gos Ree A No. in | Monthl 
Name of Teacher. Position Occupied. Grade of Class. Class. : 


Salary of 

Teacher. 
Da Poamphreysmeceesee « PRIN Cipalite asec ee ards od dak-s/eiae } 56 | $175 00 
Mrs. F. E. Reynolds. ...... Head -Assistant............... g [tstand 2d. ee. 4]. 83 33 
Jig Hes SUMNErT. oe. eae. ASRIRGAN Todo doch Se detmacias Beano AOA G. costs | G6 100 00 
Missi Se Barker. peo... IASB USUAM Ulta cin) cles ciecic en atelan deta ales C8 gy SE ne Cae eae 62 67 50 
Mrs. J.-H. Sammer:).5.2. 4. TMSEY nd neo ac: Aiea ee diate Bt weerctevs sta eee Ah 67 50 
WMIssrPAAS ROwW6. canon PNET Ra AMM Lire te, a) fay g tavetiene 1=, oa eee oraetavake Wthand Sth. .... 63 67 50 
MissrA. Ma. Lanes seas. A BRED UAL Utrertele feincia ce iaias ete sens, te. e GUN Are cists co Ns 56 67 50 
WE SSTACFCINTIGCO cee et oe ABSPRLATIL do's oo cdearels ties bass cf 6 shore OUD Srccreisieree a ove 62 67 50 
Miss Maria O’Connor...... INSGISDAM Et eldeers oc a eleven kitts acters LOGI Seren itoet eeets 59 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 9 ; number of pupils, 484; amount of salaries, $763 33; cost of instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $1 57 per month ; $18 84 per annum. 


SHOTWELL STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Location. Jana ces Shotwell Street, between Twenty-second and Twenty-third Streets. 
Silas. Al Whites. sissies. MepeYINGl Pal se aly sine sale aawctaalels ses Pdrandisdacns-ee 46 | $125 00 
Miss Mary J. Brage........ IASSISUAND lee oe dies ase AGE Gun oeoPark AUD seers vices « 48 67 50 
Miss Annie Ay Hille a taes: SPECIAL ASSIGLATIG S Frclelcttetd stat ale stelfis os oleae clus +10, aie), |laveleiai ave 72 50 
Miss Mary J. Morgan...... ABSIUSUAIIGH toes cies ota cies shetare ati Blierete s.cpemta aero 59 67 50 
Miss Bessie Hallowell...... A BSYSUALLG nsraiela at esate ae clei ae eet 7th and 8th..... 68 67 50 
Miss Hattie L. Wool....... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. |10th............ 60 50 00 
Miss) A. dis) Hallie. eeeae 5. Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. i6th and 9th..... 43 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 7; number of pupils, 324; amount of salaries, $500; cost of instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $1 538 per month; $18 36 per annum. 


EIGHTH STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


LOCOS  diusisecte cok eae ase ete etieee Eighth Street, between Harrison and Bryant. 
Miss A. E. Slavan.......... Brineinals tis cvs ccansunutts as Ridah son ste ema po 46 | $100 00 
Miss M. A. Humphreys....|Assistant.... 0.0. c0ess0acs iene s GUD swiieaate ere ers 49 67 50 
Miss’S. Ki. Frissell soe aa ASSISUANG 4 aasizsicres eects se ciel slele as (lise sebiceoncoc 58 67 50 
Miss Grace Chalmers..,... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|7th and 8th..... 52 50 00 
Miss §. E. Johnson........ Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|8th and 9th..... 53 50 00 
Miss Maggie Bevans....... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|10th............ 60 50 00 
WHSSIVES Brad ynce cena meets Probationary Teacher, 1st grade.|10th............ 56 55 00 
Miss Carrie Watson........ Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.'10th............ 61 50 ) 00 


Number of Teachers, 8; number of pupils, 435; amount of salaries, $490; cost of instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $1 12 per month ; $13 44 per annum, 


HAYES VALLEY SCHOOL. 


iOCBLLOM tes ora; gy ast aruleys cig ccelateine ae sieletatave strane = Grove Street, between Larkin and Polk, 
Miss Li. J. Mastickva, eases PLINCIALE . nastSiatale Wek soe eee eee GULL sees oie oe ore a 67 $85 00 
WHS Hy Pe Ure ste taney e(- PUPiPASRIScANuan wats e toe AC hee ocie tee ce eva herd eich eps 50 00 
Missed. Es Giiniy sie eye cetera Assistant....... SGD er Lane 6th and 7th...:. 58 67 50 
Miss F. A. Stowell......... ABSIStANtie Madara kdiesle aes 2. +/Sth and 9th..3.. 71 67 50 
Miss K. A. O’Brien........ Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.!10th............ 76 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 5; number of pupils, 272; amount of salaries, $320; cost of instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $1 17 per month; $14 04 per annum, 


76 PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


STEINER STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


LOCabion::.2..cajcletshieate se hina cents eich ciniiee iio reais Steiner Street, near Turk Street. 
Name of Teacher. Position Occupied. Grade of Class. ne pip oie 
Teacher. 
Miss 8S. H. Whi sient incivs 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
H. Whitney hieob Principal, . ..cwdestone ements | oth, and 10th, 45 $70 00 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, $1 55 per month ; $18 60 per annum. 


FAIRMOUNT SCHOOL. 


WHOCALLON 5 jb cre wso/alilWasci gaia totenitis Ses ney ees Oa ale LN Te ee Fairmount Tract. 
Migs, eN@VinS. cn ne | -BriNiCipal ts nyc aeeiemereeireets | Mixed yi eene |. 30 | $70 00 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, $2 33 per month ; $27 96 per annum. 


SAN BRUNO SCHOOL. 


TLiOCATLONNG. ches «oleate cis Svoe niaie eossaiscnve Ciera terete cam erereet San Bruno Road, near Toll Gate. 
ray 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, | ) - 
Miss Jennie Sheldon..... Prinerpats ss. 575.5 ee pine ee | and 10th. 77 | $75 00 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, 97 cents per month ; $11 64 per annum. 


PiOWT BR TR O'S Gd OO 


LOCAUION. as ses /clsie eater cis cinile sine rene eeic srs Corner Kentucky and Napa Streets. 


Miss A. S. Jewett........ PHIDOLV AL six. py tesare nese sete elehereiets 14th and 10th... 85 $75 00 
Miss Sarah Anderson.... | Probationary Teacher, 2d grade | .........22.... | ccecce 50 CO 


Number of Teachers, 2; number of pupils, 85; amount of salaries, $1 25; cost of instruc- 
tion for each pupil, $1 47 per month; $17 64 per annum. 


WES Te BND ss CH O:O'E- 


WOCaHON.. 6522224 24sec sear We Miele Sain Geico ts ha wlalctelotels wlleaiten ne Near Six-Mile House. 
ae er 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, | \ ae 
Robert Uestys..2..01- Principale, serra seer toeer { and 10th, 33 $75 00 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, $2 27 per month ; $27 24 per annum. 


OCEAN HOUSE SCHOOL. 


TiO CARIONISASS Gis teh ad tbe dt nadee ec te dis eile tieldatan ioe fer Near Ocean House. 


eeeee 


Mrs. M. McGilvray { | 2d, 3d, 6th, 8th, | 


PNR Ne, er, bie ert oanray ae andre ae to | $70 00 


Cost of instruction for each pupil, $3 43 per month ; $41 16 per annum. 
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SPRING VALLEY DISTRICT. 


SPRING VALLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OCA ONMawarehlae seies cits cSt «se aja'e sin Broadway, between Larkin and Polk Streets. 
Name of Teacher. Position Occupied, Grade of Class, Pep a 
Teacher. 

ARDS, Allen} addictive: of ISTINCUDAIG sate ste stalerasie, ole aistece ofars US Gr statat stafal aatetate's a 12 | $175 00 
Miss Carrie Field.......... Head Assistant. ..... 0.000. Ano PAt BA RRB arererysts 57 83 33 
Miss Frances Simon....... INSSUSGAIIE cot lelatele'alatetelertere! ele ecteie's 3d and 4th...... 55 67 50 
Miss Mary Murphy........ PASI SCAMU lt cterer slats! dcteketelctelafere s eieis SEs sata cess 58 67 50 
IMISS) DIA HU ikea y.icdetaoierate’s Special Grammar Assistant..... 5th and 6th..... 59 80 00 
Mrs. Therese Sullivan ..... PN SSIGUATU cl Tolelale'alalelelahatetehcbeleves ajels Tth,and 8th..... 66 67 50 
Miss J. V. Barkley........ NS SIBLAING. ofcatatfare'elotatelel clef alate ce e's, © 8th and 9th..... 75 67 50 
Miss Esther Goldsmith....|Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. |10th............ 64 50 00 
Miss Annie Kelly.......... INSSISGAM tie ais. cale give owas veers cee 8th and 9th..... 92 67 50 
Miss Mattie B. Cooke...... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. |10th............ 54 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 10; number of pupils, 593; amount of salaries, $765 83 ; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 29 per month; $15 48 per annum. 


NORTH COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL. 


MIOCSIAOT tartare nicticets tre uea a eicis aie crsdeisente stoma ys Filbert, near Jones Street. 
Miss Kate Kennedy........ Principal. ...;.. miele duel deiaiaicte stataiel|isteterersreicael ereis\ eveleras vessel $100 00 
Miss Wa Matehell ei ...'.-. Head PASSIShae)..c ceieisiie eis selsslele a AYO BM otra 47 83 33 
Mrs, U. Rendsburg........ Special Assistant. ......0ccecnes ADD 2 cray 55 3.5, tia%e 46 83 33 
GCOS UD) Dh hte a ciara aere ASSIST AINU steels ele wie'a. share tis ele reise stoi Bthyess « Fase, etaere 56 67 50 
Miss A. Chalmers.......... SSE ANU. 4c cts slalepern efereleterete cy aiel sles DUNS reretaatas ea 4s.¢ 53 67 50 
MSS ALSWOLISsS . faces’ a's's Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. |5th......05...0¢ 59 50 00 
Mode. Bs Chappuis: 2)... .< IAB SISGATLU sarerate ate sisters cyorecie einai as MUL scectels, on ctess 69 67 50 
AL BOOLUUROIN a ct te ce dests:s « IASSIBLAD Gaya ace ia nieve) aisicleis'e sla sielalaicie.¢ Grats cceet sibel aters 50 67 50 
IMAISSHBY SOWLCl oe ucdacsisa fae IA SSISUATLL Setettte spelcterstele'e el vtereieteictcte SUD tec teleee 67 67 50 
Miss A. Campbell.......... ASSISEAN Gace toate dale cits avo crasterey aid > OE einer erereie ots 65 67 50 
MISS s TiO VISON 1s <c.deses «1s ASHIBGAILG tetecteyeieic cia loleleteie's citrate ale ROGIER cieieiereietersicts 63 67 50 
Mrs. L. M. Covington...... CREE Une asin coy anon aedenos wor AM han emahboue 64 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 12; number of pupils, 639; amount of salaries, $856 66 ; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 85 per month ; $16 20 per annum. 


COLORED SCHOOL. 


TOCAUION, wataa cee ole sid sleisc acts o.0:@-0060 Broadway, between Powell and Mason Streets. 


Mrs. Georgia Washburn. | Principal..................... 3d, 5th, and 6th. 54 $100 00 
Dive? Hol, Byere .2 a4. <- PRSRIEGATIG an dine sci onesies es $< Tth,8th,9th, 10th | 63 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 2; number of pupils, 117; amount of salaries, $167 50; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 43 per month ; $16 96 per annum, 


SOUTH COSMOPOLITAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


TIOCACLOM ss Aetorctsietelc Saves « wee... Post Street, between Dupont and Stockton Streets. 
H.. Na Bolaatdersie van «craaisle PPUSUT CUTS Al etre, Sealey slo oicls a'ei0) w Scle erat DCL MeWe ciate siete oi Riate,t 63 $175 00 
Miss Le PS ROWED ccc ns TE CACMASSISCAT Use vescte tee afe'ela a biall aisle eale/slasia\ele,4 sie sulla.sioveue | 83 33 
Miss Sarrh Gunun ccc. seen Special Grammar Assistant...... SAM hocince ve cre es 67 80 00 
CO) Morell sea. iee co mcbiteietee:s BiUWsNLASbeP Mae. Soulscidie cleeiswite c AGI Mears aki te stale & 57 125 00 
‘A. Dulonjaataacusetesieme. 2 ASHISTAN bree. sierc cos cic rete « ACM datecveven stevie VU 67 50 
Mrs. A. B. Hamillers.;.''s ASSISTANIU Mate er rettes teltel ch ecu sess BtN. .ccwscccesce| 44 67 50 
Mad. Dejarlais..........+..]/ ASSINtAND Wisse dens ste dd bac pies tic Dilla eavttesisiat ae 63 67 50 
Wirke Fi. H OSLED: 3c thes celeacere ABB ISLAM stare aren clacte clatsiong c's ws, siars's DE. So eectcae saws 61 67 50 


Number of Teachers, 8; number of pupils, 405; amount of salaries, $733 33; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 80 per month ; $22 60 per annum, 
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SOUTH COSMOPOLITAN PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Loceation,.... sneer oe ss BAAR Aaa: Post Street, between Dupont and Stockton. 
Name of Teacher, Position Occupied. Grade of Class. bahia, yen ee 
Teacher, 

Miss M. Graf............-- PYinCipal......ceseeeeeessconces Sth iti tp cemeene 55 | $100 00 
Migs EROGDEN «5 cceislews ses Pupil Assistant iiiecesms estes s| seed em ccs soins em 50 00 
Miss Grace Smith......... Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|5th and 6th..... 51 50 00 
Miss Julia Haehnlen....... ASSistantic vege iss peisiieh tisie® sles Gth.c ose sce eh inne 67 50 
Miss Virginie Coulon...... ABRIStANE USC iene mot ais. miceice 6th and 7th..... 64 67 50 
Miss Wize wVOrk. acre see cc Agsistant..ctes we sniskes laweo\e siveks hd BANS 535 83 67 50 
Miss E. Siegemann........ ABSISUHII Ge cree wpteheiis ei te miele sisisie 18 res as Shae 57 67 50 
Miss C. E. Campbell....... Assistant Joo dine Geis cles als ane ates > Bis esis sie eae 67 50 
Mrs. K. McLaughlin....... ASSistant apap uciee s ceria cee pie « 8th and 9th..... 67 67 50 
Miss Sarah Miller...:....... Probationary Teacher, 1st grade. |9th............. 69 55 00 
IMA SSUR.LEDAMES | ices a sis =m Probationary Teacher, 2d grade.|10th............] 56 50 00 
Mrs. Josephine Clifford....!Probationary Teacher, 2d grade. |10th............ 55 , 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 12; number of pupils, 682; amount of salaries, $760; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $111 per month; $13 32 per annum. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Re Ke Marriner vii sscce ass Principals. cossson ees Ey RA Pe ESE Le aed Gory * 74. $60 00 


Robert Destylen\.ckrken ce er AGBIstANT. tek teee se vacant oes clesil sac ce ao ee sss eee 58 50 00 
Bide LiGOnard.. | cicivern letras et Assistant. 72 ecNetin Sree e ss cakes ls tise sesueseeeee 60 50 00 
W.W. Theobaldss.....ciisc Teacher Foreign Evening School].............+0- 40 50 00 
J. i. HANGersOn-peekhieeenkn Teacher Colored Evening School|................ 27 50 00 
IMAGE) Hh. Pitts): |. cr jemeh batorwlatere Teacher Female Evening Schooll..............0. 30 50 00 


Number of Teachers, 6; number of pupils, 289; amount of salaries, $310; cost of in- 
struction for each pupil, $1 08 per month ; $12 96 per annum. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. ¢ 


Fr. Seregni........ Cae Teacher Of DrawiN’..s6. <a ses eel tecee eens eee eee 150 00 
RC BUrcess inca cece eee Teacher, of ‘Drawing Sis sb0 he esi cawle Cae ae teh enh eee 150 00 
BK eMItCHGll oe ce seekers Teagher OrvNLUSiC. sos eseee eee medepne cect em eE eel Eee 150 00 
Anis OTIS WOlLOiemtamem ceier Teacher’ Or MAaSiGn. Ci eae le cemeteiclhete sions cee eee eee 150 60 


TEACHERS ELECTED DURING THE YEAR. 


Name. To what School. 
Miss M. F. George..... Spring Valley Primary; now in Market St. Primary. 
Miss M. Guinnéss..... Stevenson Street Primary; now in Tehama St. Primary. 
Mr SA Wittens cess West End School; now in Shotwell Street School. 


Mr. H. N. Bolander ...Cosmopolitan Grammar School. 
Mr. Choy Cum Chew. .Chinese School (not in existence now). 


Miss 8. E. Miller...... Cosmopolitan School. 
Miss 8. D. Carey...... Costnopolitan School; now in Union Gram. School. 
Miss M. J. Ritchie..... Lincoln School. 


Miss M. E. Perkins. ...Polk and Austin Street School. 
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Miss L. Solomon...... Union Primary School. 

Miss E. White......... Union Grammar School. 

Miss Julia A. Hutton ..Tehama Street Primary. 

Miss Mary Hart....... Eighth Street Primary (left). 

Miss B. Comstock..... Potrero School; now in Lincoln School. 
Mr. J. M. Sibley ...... Boys’ High School. 

Mit An, Dul onesie. Cosmopolitan School. 


Miss C. E. Campbell. .. Cosmopolitan School. 
Mrs. K. McLaughlin. ..Cosmopolitan School. 
Mrs. E, Varney ....:..- Lincoln School. 

Miss L. A. Morgan ....Tehama Street Primary. 
Miss Victoria Schaap .. Union Primary School. 


Miss A. H. Giles...... Powell Street Primary. 
Miss M. B, Cook...... Spring Valley Primary. 
Miss G. A. Garrison....Fourth Street Primary. 
Mrs. T. J. Nevins...... Fairmount School. 


Mrs. A. H. Hamill..... South Cosmopolitan School. 
Miss F. H. Whitney. ... Steiner Street School. 


Misa: M.. 3.0 Halk. 42) Lincoln School. 
Miss E. M. Casebolt...Lincoln School. 
Miss J. A. Forbes. ..... Lincoln School. 


Mrs. Therese Sullivan. .Spring Valley Grammar School. 
Miss Grace Smith..... Cosmopolitan Primary School. 


Miss E. Roeben....... Cosmopolitan Primary School. 
Mise We Danes 0.4 x: Cosmopolitan Primary School. 
Miss Mary A. Lloyd...Broadway Primary. 

Mies Be Bi Cooky .-.).)s, 0; Drumm Street Primary. 


Miss M. J. Morgan... .Shotwell Street. 
Miss E. A. Cleveland. .Lincoln Grammar School. 
Mrs. E. P. Bradley....Denman School. 


Miss F. Howe......... Broadway Primary School. 
Miss Grace Wright..... Broadway Primary School. 
Miss Bertha Chapuis...North Cosmopolitan School. 
Miss R. Levison....... North Cosmopolitan School. 
Misa As. Gray.» City Training School. 

Miss Kate O’Brien..... Hayes Valley School. 


Miss Carrie Watson....Eighth Street Primary School. 
Miss Grace Chalmers. .Eighth Strect Primary School. 


Migs Al) J rialiss ows Shotwell Street School. 

Miss H. 8. Wooll...... Shotwell Street School. 

Miss A. ©, Allen, ...... Powell Street Primary. 

Mrs. M. Kincaid....... Union Grammar. 

Miss E. F. Webber ....Spring Valley School (resigned). 
Miss 8. H. Thayer..... Union Grammar School. NM 
Mrs. C. R. Beals...... Girls’ High School. 


Mrs. R. F. Ingraham. ,.Fourth Street School. 
Miss Mary Heydenfeldt. Fourth Street School; now in State Training School. 
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Miss M. J, Armstrong. . 
Miss J. Morse 
Miss M. A. Haswell.... 
Miss E. Goldsmith .... 
Miss Mary Stincen 
Mr. Robert Desty 
Miss H. Featherly 
Miss A. Wells 
Miss Maggie Bevans... 
Miss H. Burr. 
Miss A. C. Robertson. . 
Miss S. E. Anderson... 
Miss 8. Jessup 


eee weer eee 
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Denman School. 

Broadway Street Primary. 

Powell Street Primary; now in Broadway Primary. 
Spring Valley School. 

Shotwell Street School; now in Fourth Street Primary. 
West End School. 
Filbert Street School. 
Filbert Street School. 
Filbert Street School; now in Eighth Street Primary. 
Filbert Street School; now in Hayes Valley School. - 
Silver Street Shool. 

Silver Street School; now in Potrero School. 
Broadway Primary. 


Miss 8. E. Porter 
Mrs. A. E. Du Bois.... 


Broadway Primary; now in Bryant Street Primary. 
City Training School. 


Mr. F. Seregni........ Teacher of Drawing. 

Mr Burgess som.» Teacher of Drawing. 

Mr, A. J. Griswold ....Teacher of Music. 

Mr. F. K. Mitchell. ...:. Teacher of Music. 

Mr. R. K. Marriner....Evening School. 

Mr. W. W. Theobalds. .Evening School. 

Mr. Robert Desty...... Evening School. 

Mr. F. J. Leonard..... Evening School. : 
Mr. J. B. Sanderson. ..Evening School. 


Miss Emily Pitts Evening School. 


DIED. 


*Mrs. E. C. Burt Tehama School. 


TEACHERS RESIGNED DURING THE YEAR. 


Name. p From what School. 
Miss ML Bis Very slits sh Beret ass of ciebin ate Powell Street Primary. 
Wise JH. A.Hanecke, 2 ay: serine nar Be Spring Valley School. 
Mise Jtlia: Clayion 2). csu en seis Seem Mission Grammar School. 


* At a meeting of the Board of Education, held June 4th, 1867, Mr. Rankin presented the - 
following resolution, a just tribute to the memory of the deceased : 

Resolved, That the Board of Education has heard with unfeigned grief of the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Burt, late Principal of the Tehama Street School. For aperiod of thirteen years 
she was connected with the School Department of this city, and during that time her capacity 
to govern and at the same time to impart instruction was frequently brought to attention. 
Her ainiability was fully recognized by her assistant teachers, her scholars, and officers and 
members of the Department, of which she was one of its brightest ornaments. She united 
with many lady-like qualities, which endeared her to a large circle of devoted friends, eminent 
ability for discharging the responsible and honorable duties of teacher. The Board offers to 
the members of the bereaved family their deep sympathy and condolence. 

On motion, the resolution was unanimously adopted, ordered to be spread upon the 
minutes and a certified copy of the same transmitted to the family of the late Mrs. E. C. 


Burt. ‘ 
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Miss Jennie Drummond. .................. Union Grammar School. 

Mins Tes rane Hiriges gayi is se tee tie eka Lincoln School. 

Wise) Pe ONG oom a anion. Sie sla e so. 5.1 Washington Grammar School. 
DISS Dice VLIEMINICONG Poe erie ves tess s Union Primary School. 

Oe er TROLL eter NS Seiieie fy cnc da « Colored School. 

Le eh eae MRL ee rete eae, Sy a ais crete s aia Girls’ High School. 

Peres US LiSWeEweten iy ete sl cee cas oot Washington Grammar School. 
Dias SBM arene uals kcal tamy a cat's ors eo 3s Spring Valley Grammar School. 
Whine, Lie CUP ee eae ccc cic ot wy coe at Denman School. 
Misewermurisenietitotert one he as oo Cosmopolitan Primary. 

BUTE Mul Ba, Cd Oe gk hg areal A A i Broadway School. 

AVR le PRRCMIOUOV Sued t cs ae dhs ccs ese Washington School. 

Wiis Fes PLOUMeR a ios eesere sae kts OL Ewer kk ’. Broadway School. 

Nigar dar he LY COPGE a ite of <r id tok Ge ee tie Spring Valley School. 

ates LSU OLE cM cil ice fy ne Gee phases Girls’ High School. 

Mire eon Webunnelh 1. aot: see. fo eo Latin School. 

DIERA Mi Lee WOLUe EG. Cathe ce tte eee ae Model School. 

BiisaeNc Wiens DOU. so. so, te ge ce ee Denman School. 

Miss F. Lynch......... SSUES Reser aiet 2 Rincon School. 

Miss Asyan heynécom, §...7; ete.a fhe ss. Spring Valley School. 


NOTES ON RESIGNATIONS. 


During the past year, several of our most useful and excellent teach- 
ers have found it desirable, for their own advantage, or necessary from 
other circumstances, to dissolve their connection with our Depart- 
ment. 

I trust it may nof be thought invidious if I refer in kindly terms 
to the efficient services of several in the foregoing list. 

Mr. Geo. Woodbury Bunnell arrived in this country, from New 
Hampshire, when fourteen years of age. He soon became connected as 
a pupil with one of our city Public Schools, in which he distinguished 
himself as a close student and fine scholar. He afterwards (but for a 
short period) attended the High School. Soon after he was an assist- 
ant with James Denman, Esq., in one of the early Grammar Schools ; 
whence he was elected to the Greenwich Street School; thence 
transferred to the Hyde Street School; thence to the Principalship 
of the Spring Valley Grammar School, which position he resigned 
to prepare himself for a competitive examination for the Classical 
Department, then to be established in connection with the High 
School. Being successful in the examination, he was elected to that 
Professorship in 1865; this Department subsequently becoming the 
Latin School, and Mr. Bunnell its Principal. He retained this posi- 


tion till his resignation, in consequence of ill health, July 16, 1867. 
6 


/ 
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Mr. Bunnell may with great propriety be called aself-made man. His 
persevering efforts in self-education have been alike creditable and 
remarkable. His resignation from the Public School Department. 
of this city is to be regretted. May the school which he did so 
much to establish and render creditable to the city and State, long 
remain a monument to his ripe scholarship and persevering industry. 

Miss Mary L. Bodwell arrived in this city, from Buffalo, N.Y 345n 
December, 1863, immediately passed a very superior examination, 
and was elected to the State Normal School, where remaining a few 
months, she was elected to the Girls’ High School. Here her earnest 
and persevering industry gained for her the confidence of her Principal 
and associate teachers, and the affectionate regards of her pupils. 
After retaining the position some three years, she resigned to assume 
other duties and more agreeable relations of life. 

It was with deep regret that the Board of Education accepted the 
resignation of Miss Minnie Austin, resigning in consequence of failing 
health. She had occupied her position in the Girls’ High School to 
the great satisfaction of the faculty and the Board for several years, 
gaining for herself the kind regards and tender sympathy of all who 
enjoyed her acquaintance. 

Several others, after faithful and appreciated services, have also re- 
signed their positions in Grammar and Primary Schools, to occupy 
others, which it is presumed will be found happier, more permanent, 
and more remunerative. 
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STATISTICS OF THE SEVERAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF DAYS’ ATTENDANCE, THE AVERAGE NUMBER BELONG- 
ING, NUMBER OF ABSENCES, NUMBER OF INSTANCES OF TARDINESS, PER 
CENT, OF ABSENCE ON ATTENDANCE, PER CENT. OF TARDINESS ON ATTEND- 
ANCE, AND NUMBER OF INSTANCES OF TRUANCY. 


BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


1866. 1867. 
elelelelelelzlelelels 
s 3 ? g. o =] ci 3 = is 
; ; c * & be cs : : = a 
Whole No. days’ 
attendance ....| 1,736] 1,810} 1,769] 1,704} 1,623) 1,450 1,535] 1,363} 1,367) 1,162 914 
Average No. be- , 
longing........ Oia Ohl ae 80) (©S6)" eaSAls ty'S. 17 72| 68) 641 61 
No. of absences.. 100. 416 14 16 5 9 5 13 8 8 1 
No. of instances 
of tardiness.... 4 2 Sie eeraall sacveaia a coke psees eral crew evere Beecher al wiatcate lee ciereie 


Per cent. absence 
on attendance .| .005| .005| .007} .009] .003) .006} .003} .009} .005] .006) .001 
Per cent.tardiness 


on attendance . POS tae Ode OL ee ee are Mee rcte eM a ceiminl « gterate ei |in alcraiate Keajersiale |e eye syena'} ses, viele 
No. instances of 
DOUAM OY ints Vaan al vere wel sine scclaqee ial veeecntascnraeleseniz sf deecstasss oolscsesalecssne 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance ....| 2,167} 2,241) 2,169} 2,108) 2,083) 1,703] 1,841) 1,738} 1,899] 1,648] 1,103 
Average No. be- 
IONSINGS 6. 30 115 114 112 108 106 97 94 94 96 93 93 


No. of absences. . 25 40 79 53 35 44 49 51 31 28 23 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 4 10 4 3 12 15 8 9 13 6 3 
Per cent. absence 

on attendance .} .011| .017) .036] .025| .016] .025] .025) .029) .016) .O1€} .020 
Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance .| .001] .004} .001] .001/ .005; .008} .004} .005) .006} .003] .002 
No. of instances 

Ole tPUrANC yan er arelle eee tal wont eats aired celeil a Rarcletct vere dole lle Sa. ore {haietelei civil leew cobeet cme 


SAN FRANCISCO LATIN SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 
attendance ....| 1,288] 1,359) 1,244! 1,235] 1,192} 1,145] 1,102} 1,103) 1,044) 855) 740 


Average No. be- - 

JONSING. ss < 5's 70 70 65 64 62 59 57 56 53 52 52 
No. of absences... 49 44 59 52 41 40 389 27 19 48}° 85 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 33 OL 49 45 53 44 81 23 38 35 oT 


Per cent. absence 

on attendance .{| .032) ..032} .047| .042; .034; .034) .035| .024|] .O17| .056| .047 
Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance .| .025} .015| .039/ .036| .044] .038; .028; .020; .036) ~.040} .036 
No. of instances 

OL ATUANEY se he dh tense Urscacslectestlivemssielicdastulinaders slocasie dle eee et ieee se iD lies deyets 
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LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


1866. 1867. 
& > a S) Zz & = S > 4 = 
‘ a 8 o 3 = : e = 2 
Whole No. days’ 
attendance ....| 17,794} 19,029] 18,214] 18,327|18, 224 | 15,504] 18,620) 17,350) 17,605] 17,208} 12,689 
Average No. be- 
Jongingwe ce «a 926} 982) 959 960} 950 956 965 955 927 942) 879 


No. of absences. . 605 623 975 904 781 671 798 835 793 785 534 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 512 566 507 500 473 497 815 284 224 127 150 
Per cent. absence 

on attendance .| .033} .032} .052] .049] .042} .043}] .042} .048) .045) .045] .042 
Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance .| .028] .029} .036] .027} .025] .038] .016}- .016/ .012} .007| .011 


No. of instances . 
OF LIMWANGY .P57.0'] ve tiavs.c Laws es 12 6 9 1 oD 6 10 Tit Ab aes 


DENMAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance ....| 13,382) 138,927, 18,520) 18,819] 13,111 | 11,893] 12,233] 12,514} 13,538] 11,449] 9,161 
Average No. be- 
1ONSINS Sane nes 725 719| 716 724 688} 689} 694} 705 703} 667) 642 


No. of absences... 392 453 814 521 662 512 726 911 527 545 347 
No. of instances 
of tardiness.... 322 216 206 135 217 174 226 154 168 146 86 
Per cent. absence 
on attendance .| .029) .033) .060; .038; .050] .046} .059| .073} .039| .049] .038 
Per cent.tardiness \ 
on attendance .| .024| .016) .016) .009} .016]) .015} .019| .012} .012] .013} .009 
No. of instances 
OL SUPADNGY «lies tas ee lacee nicl ee eee Sicss cti|\vaise au fens o'seil <esejes | sees neil oe eae atiete att an 


RINCON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 
attendance ..../11,111} 9,431] 7,998} 8,133} 8,900] 7,858} 9,122} 8,401) 4,948! 7,647) 5,731 


Average No. be- 


LONGING foes tele. 488 492 477 477 463 454 471 461 468 427 492 
No. of absences. . 268 415 490 421 392 297 303 390 366 399 224 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 251 288 273 204 213 199 181 110 109 104 110 


Per cent. absence 
on attendance .| .024/ .044/ .061) .052} .044|} .038) .033) .046) .074) .052) .040 


Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance .| .022} .030} .034] .025) .024] .026} .020} .013) .022) .014/] .020 
No. of instances 

Of (YGANCY s Fos .cdhea lets tele Mieee 0 ail ieigase a lble ea teral semen a rcheleil ois tatatecenl ne oie A eeate s 
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UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


1866. 1867. 
bo > ° Zz iS x = > 
. @ oO o ro) =] > Ler ao 
- 3 - e q 5 ; 2 | & 
: - a H & 4 s > o 
Whole No. days’ 
attendance ....| 9,418]10,013] 8,932] 9,407] 9,612] 6,796] 9,304] 8,856] 8,609! 7,861] 6,653 
Average No. be- 
longing........ 518} 522| 532! 501; 508} 515} 489) 482) 468] 418] 342 
No. of€absences..| 429] 438] 708} 621] 550) 304| 478] 788! 464] 512} 198 


No. of instances 
of tardiness.... 320 313 252 292 279 169 206 220 179 179 87 


Per cent. absence 
on attendance .| .046/ .044| .080) .066] .057| .045) .051} .089; .054} .065) .030 
Per cent.tardiness 
on attendance .| .034] .030) .027] .030) .028| .025] .022; .026/ .020) .023) .013 
No. of instances 
of truancy..... 16 11 bes Sara 8 2 2 lilieetecr 6 3 


WASHINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance ....| 17,077) 17,408) 7,166) 9,182) 9,311] 6,076| 6,772] 6,223] 6,711| 5,662) 4,715 
Average No. be- 

PON OIRGS Ss oes 385 386 382 478 481 352 352 851 350 333 334 
No. of absences.. 245 267 413 367 445 285 310 456 300 349 143 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 171 146 141 204 185 184 179 126 1383 229 118 
Per cent. absence 

on attendance .| .035| .036| .057) .040) .047) .046] .046) .073] .044; .062/ .030 
Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance .| .024} .020) .020; .022) .020} .0380! .026) .020; .020; .040} .025 
No. of instances 

OE PDUANGY: jaalo listen welts bode Ys 2 DL Warerarsiets Lil irstorctiealebetavccetel avelaiel Se 


MISSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance ....| 7,996; 8,198) 8,137] 7,786] 7,513) 6,717) 7,066) 7,041} 7,964] 6,666] 5,938 
Average No. be- 
TONGUES «54,110 44) 444 435 415 398 391 387 414 416 400 410 


No. of absences.. 615 678 594 525 656 427 478 730 333}. 532 242 
No. of instances 
of tardiness.... 389 497 417 416 449 410 309 319 333 404 310 
Per cent. absence 
on attendance .| .078; .083| .073} .067| .087| .063) .067) .100) .042} .080) .040 
Per cent.tardiness 
on attendance .| .049} .060) .050) .053) .060! .059) .048| .045) .042) .060} .052 
No. of instances 
of trtlaricy {2% < iiccke 2 3 4 1 i 2 Ailiaaolaregslnes Ala iota siahare 
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SPRING VALLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


PUBLIC 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


1866. 1867. 
u > mn ° Zz al = > 
2 5 4 | s 5 = j 5 
: "4 ; & . 4 = 
Whole No. days’ 

attendance ....| 8,234] 8,941] 8,477] 8,380] 8,076} 7,288] 7,854] 7,929] 10,182) 8,648 
Average No. be- . 

longings. . ess 455 471 451 443 437 432 424 433 531 510 
No. of absences. . 416 525 555 513 631 440 635 694 541 62 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 394 544 395 412 384 452 479 547 506 565 
Per cent. absence ; 

on attendance . .050}) .059} .065) .061| .078| .060| .082; .087| .053) ..072 
Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance .| .048/ .0350| .044] .049| .047| .062} .061} .069; .050) .065 
No. of instances 

of truancy.<..¢ Dibis savers \ sts eaters 4 1 2 geet 1 4 

COSMOPOLITAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
| 
Whole No. days’ 

attendance ...))...0%% sc voces se} 6,220) 6,010)” 6,121) Go:068 
Average No. be- 

LON PING. . Gees | sewers eins 3 : 338 330 321 815 
No. of absences..|...... 542 581 294 412 
No. of instances 

of tardiness: 9o.||...<s F ‘ 72 147 190 236 
Per cent. absence 

ON AttLEeNAaNnGeilsscc eed caw cle EU o:vcstabllvas eae eM lcs sae cle etete 087; .096; .048] .078 
Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance 4). ..<23)...06 O11) .024)  ZO3iiss086 
No. of instances 

OL GHUANCY . Vic secie silar cele : 3 3 1 

COSMOPOLITAN PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Whoie No. days’ 

attendance ....| 8,339] 9,773] 9,263} 11,133) 11,947] 9,748] 7,976) 8,210} 9,991} 9,164 
Average No. be- 

longing... sins 460 521 556 572 636 515 475 510 527 530 
No. of absences... 232 699 924 693 714 510 543 807 544 709 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 218 237 317 218 170 182 292 258 267 248 
Per cent. absence 

on attendance .| .028} .071) .099|] .062) .060} .052] .068; .097| .054| .077 
Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance . 026) .024) .034) .019) .014) .019) .0387) .031; .027) .027 
No. of instances 

OlLotruancy sheus | ese ao seee 1 Wesaate 1 aa 3 2 


-"481¢ AVL 


4,462 
311 
208 
138 

047 
-031 
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UNION PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


1866. 1867. 
ey > ™ fo} 2 bal | Zz > <4 = 
€ an @ o 4 2 =] > ~ © 
: i 5 4% q 5 : = a 
‘ = o rs . S = 
Whole No. days’ 
attendance ....| 6,149] 7,223) 8,503] 7,382] 7,239) 6,939) 7,604] 7,609) 8,533] 7,403] 6,212 
Average No. be- 
T6ngings.cse< 355 375 397 389 383 402 397 427 448; 436 431 


No. of absences... 429 438} 450 405 426 302 335 517 434 449 257 


No. of instances 
of tardiness.... 320 313 169 223 230; 189 188 223 193 190 159 


Per cent. absence ‘ 
on attendance .| .070| .060) .053] .055) .059} .045) .044] .068] .051} .0O71] .041 


Per cent.tardiness 
on attendance .| .052) .044) .020} .030) .032] .028) .024) .029) .023} .026; .025 
No. of instances ; 
Of GUNG. iia alive sss © vl eva eee Likemeel seatas 1 2 5 Nate sieve 2 


GREENWICH STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance ....| 5,480} 6,133} 6,039] 5,795] 5,506) 38,623) 5,272) 4,942] 4,825] 4,484] 4,010 
Average No. be- 

GYD) FATT 5 «sci ote ahs 305 320 313 308 298 275 282 285 276 268 275 
No. of absences... 323 268 849 384 461 343 379 483 307 336 160 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 208 209 240 217 248 189 303 229 168 Ain G3) 118 


Per cent. absence 
on attendance .| .060} .044) .057] .066/ .084) .095] .072}] .098| .064) .075}) .040 


Per cent.tardiness 
on attendance .| .038} .034) .040) .036) .045) .052) .057) .046) .035; .025) .029 


No. of instances 
of truancy..... 6 6 2 1 Tittus tore 4 4 4 5 iL 


FOURTH STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance ....| 9,577} 10,802} 10,802| 10,8(8} 10,584} 9,935] 11,662) 10,675] 11,485] 10,034] 8,250 
Average No. be- 

JONSINE so %\. eales 551 568 574 588 562 583 627 606 610 603 571 
No. of absences.. 378 577 787 711 826 470 802} 1,074 755 843 569 
No. of instances 

of tardiness.... 253 326 306 377 251 215 270 332 360 363 242 


Per cent. absence 
on attendance .} .039} .053) .073) .065| .078) .047] .068/ .105) .065| .084] .068 


Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance .| .026} .030); .028) .034] .023) .021} .023) .031! .031] .036}) .029 
No. of instances 

Of tIUAaNCy:.ae ones ees 6 2 3 Dea dais Sheigeatdic 1 3 3 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


POWELL STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 
attendance 
Average No. be- 
LONGING 4% wien eve 


No. of absences... 
No. of instances 
of tardiness. ... 
Per cent. absence 
on attendanee . 
Per cent.tardiness 
on attendance . 
No. of instances 


1866. 
e 2 
a4 Ss 
oO lou 
B | 8 
g : 


ef | | | | | EL | | 


Dl TMMANLY see |e ores 


Whole No. days’ 
attendance .... 
Average No. be- 
longing........ 


No. of abseneces.. 
No. of instances 
of tardiness.... 
Per cent. absence 
on attendance . 
Per cent.tardiness 
on attendance . 
No. of instanees 
of truancy...., 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance .... 
Average No. be- 
longing...... A 


No. of abseneces,. 
No. of instances 
of tardiness.,.. 
Per cent. absence 
on attendance , 
Per cent, tardiness 
on attendance , 
No. of instances 
of truancy,.,., 


476| 480 
480 486 
114 204 
-052] .052 
.012| .022 


g E 

lo” <¢ 

g : 
8,877| 8,139 
471 468 
577 404 
247 147 
065] .049 
202%) 018 


HYDE STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


sore pe 


4,338] 4,425 
932| 236 
300| 298 
115| 68 
.069} .068 
.026| .015 

eneae ‘ 1 


MARKET STREET 


4,145) 3,773 
223 213 
319 242 

77 67 
.076|} .664 
.016) .017 

co lieteke 


PRIMARY SCHOOL, 


12,740 | 13,814] 13,740 


690 
406 


espe eelecs 


727 


14,566 

737| 782 
1,013] 1,089 
361| 429 
073} .076 
.026| .029 


14,012) 12,488 


TAT 


1867. 

6 | * Oo) ae 

| 3 || a 
9,198) 8,410 | 8,956, 7,480] 6,323 
486 469; 465 443 438 
490| 474, 4388) 585) 244 
212 93, 106 103 64 
-.053} .056 048; + .078) = .038 
.023} O11) OLR 013); 5, 010 
i oe ee 
3,995} 3,937) 4,276) 3,677) 3,118 
213 222 225 211 203 
296 392 227 277 1 are 
83 66 51 47 57 
-074| .099) .053) .075) .056 
.020; .016} .011; .012) .018 
HB a. ; 
le 18,379] 14,639) 12,266| 9,984 
765 172 178 741 711 
1,025) 1,284; 838] 1,085) 722 
498 325 373 320 204 
.072| .095) .057) .038; .072 
.034| .024| .025) .026; .020 

open his 
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BROADWAY STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


1866. 1867. 
u > tn ° 2 a co] Ea = 2 
SURE ee a icte eieare ls a |} a hie 
‘ : a ‘ fl = g 7 ‘ > a 
Whole No. days’ wt “ 
attendance ....] 7,190] 7,468] 8,305} 8,511) 7,430] 7,005} 9,192} 9,370] 9,922) 8,593] 8,002 
Average No. be- 
longiviets: ca... < 394} 398) 446 450 405 573 490 543 536 517 565 
No. of absences.. 313} 490 609 493 667 454 624) 958 801 632| 482 
. No. of instances 
of tardiness.... 343 397 805 367 299 215 510 399 310 309 205 


Per cent. absence ’ 
on attendance .| .043) .065; .073| .057} .088) .064]) .067] .102) .080| .078) .030 
Per cent.tardiness t 
on attendance .| .047) .053) .036| .043} .040| .030] .055) .042]} .031) .036; .025 
No. of instances 
OE UNUANCY iris ais,|s.1c o'e's\|le vtoce's 12 10 Olitue ate 3 3 4 6 3 


EIGHTH STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance ....| 5,343] 6,051} 6,246) 6,050} 6,365) 5,650] 6,394| 6,024] 6,707) 5,184] 4,518 
Average No. be- 
Bropetsa 172. eae 292 320 325 314 829 823 339 337 350 320 314 


No. of absences... 206 233 258 929 931 181 395 374 300 545 201 
No. of instances ‘ 
of tardiness.... 218 207 187 178 152 110 182 143 164 124 130 
Per cent. absence 
on attendance .| .036} .038) .041/ .037) .036/ .032} .060; .060} .044] .151] .044 
Per cent.tardiness 
on attendance .} .040f .034)/ .028) .029} .023) .019) .028) .023) .024] .023) .028 
No. of instances 
of truaney..23.1..<5 6. Bh cakes « Bheshaas dL | tettavers lien aa Lista tas Vad, toes, woke ny 


HAYES VALLEY PRIMARY SCHOOL, 


Whole No. days’ 


attendance ....| 3,970] 4,337) 4,293} 4,638] 4,435) 4,258] 4,631] 4,649) 4,975} 4,796| 3,981 
Average No. be- 
TOneing ys) a0 217; 226) 222) 247) 242) 245) 250} 268) 261) 284) 275 


No. of absences.. 159 231 Das 296 299 197 866 340 252 311 147 
No. of instances 

of tardiness..., 208 183 148 222 180 176 298 227 141 209 183 
Per cent. absence 

on attendance .| .040| .053) .049| .063| .067) .043) .079| .073) .050) .064| .037 
Per cent.tardiness 

on attendance .| .052} .042) .034| .047| .040) .041] .064] .048] .028) ,043| .045 
No. of instances ‘ 

Of ATUENCY.|. 2 olienss 1 1 4 SO baek a as 1 Olsemates Qitea,s70 5 


90 PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


TEHAMA PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


1866. 1867. 
> mn ° Zz & > 2 > 2 
ele | 2 be pet Pl: ba 
a E 5 E e e - 3 =| 
; Sh a ee he iad 7 eae > | 3 
Whole No. days’ 

BtLeENdaNCekws s lie sie os |ieatee a] coe oe [a oeewel teks 4,433] 17,6€47| 17,828) 19,978] 16,587) 13,027 
Average No. be- 

JOM STNG sia cteiasn's |'s sia in wll i> otare e%)| state ate a) | eto ieteye | ete tenets 897) 1,027 995] 1,044] 1,039 932 
IN OV OLIADSENGES, <|Wilns .|icates sciliecinecm ieee uel ae hake 52 885} 1,172 839} 1,318 885 
No. of instances 

OLMAYGINGEE I. ls cle a'e e'| soles ese ee cindy eared eine 6 44 494 499 364 437 239 
Per cent. absence 

on attendance .|...... eee cl sateow > |cacce el Biss .011; .050; .065) .041) .079) .067 
Per cent.tardiness 

ONVATLEDAATICE) «|| Sete ete elie sic ties] kee e-s.«|icem sia eens .010| .024) .025/. .018). 2026] .017 
No. of instances 

OLALTUANCY sree lee op eel e eee lees clint peer ae ME et es 25 8 5 7 3 

NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Whole No. days’ 

attendance ....| 4,158} 4,368) 4,317! 4,175) 4,159] 3,789] 4,169) 3,682] 3,966) 3,310} 2,926 
Average No. be- 

LonsINEs cea. ss 214 228 230 221 222 217 222 213 209 196 202 


No. of absences.. 132 194 277 237 276 113 270 361 210 221 104 


No. of instances 
of tardiness.... 125 140 126 154 178 120 140 133 164 108 201 


Per cent. absence 
on attendance 051), .044/ .032); .056) .066|] .029; .064] .096] .052| .066) .035 


Per cent.tardiness ° 
on attendance .| .030} .032} .029! .036; .042) .030] .033; .036) .041} .032| .068 


No. of instances f 
OL UPLUGNCY ce cl nies Aerio crele Liaieee’ Alcoa lecmerte 2 2 DN atten 


COLORED SCHOOL, BROADWAY STREET. 


Whole No. day’s 


attendance ....| 1,125] 1,457] 1,369} 1,435) 1,332} 1,126] 1,434] 1,576) 1,722} 1,618) 1,351 
Average No. be- ‘ 

JON GING reste ws L 65 80 78 81 79 74 78 98 Mf 96 98 
No. of absences.. 157 163} 195] 185; 243} 183) 118] 253) 207) 135; 118 


No. of instances nm 
of tardiness.... 212 259 166 235 196 162 202 220 183 202 104 


Per cent. absence 
on attendance .| .130} .112) .142/ .128) .183| .161] .082) .160) .125)' .083| -087 


Per cent.tardiness 
on attendance .| .188] .177| .121] .156) .146] .148] .140/. .133) .106) .125| .076 


No. of instances 
OL ALUAIICYsiahsiatea clare omnes el Wala ie re dare wire 6 2 \\s:00 oie 0 diaisivin'o oilusipielynelel eiemiapel=illel= es = 
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FORMER MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


. FROM THE YEAR 1856 TO 1857-8. 


~ 


Names of Members from 1851 


Disrricrs. 1856-7. 1857-8. 
to 1856. 

©. J. Brenham........ 

} Hirst DIsLICl sana e R. W. Fishbourne ....|/R. O’Neil. 
©. AL. ROS88s 65. cc ccseee 
Joseph F. Atwell...-.. 

} Second District......./J. C. Mitchell ........ A. 8, Edwards. 
JOHN WilSOM © 0.6 Sua a 
Henry E. Lincoln..... 

\ |Third District........| William Sherman...../Wm. Sherman. 
GR, arvis : sesae ese S 
Nos Llolland fo .e.n< 6 sc : 

} Fourth District.......|William Hooper ...... S. B. Stoddard. 
Wa dL. BOVCR cs ca cic ; 
ROK Wallers cee. 2 

\ Fifth District ........|W. W. Estabrook ...../A. Tandler. 
OO DIW ORG ce cetas steel 
W. H. Talmage.... 

} Sixth District ........ J. Hunt...... oseeeeee(O. L, Taylor. 
Ferd eWGLUS % Sockets a's 
JO TROBGs Gece calels.se 

} Seventh District......|Wm. Pearson......... Wm. Pearson. ’ 
OK GaITIBONM s totes ce 
S.:P. Webb..... paeane 

} Eighth District.......|E. B. Goddard........ E. B. Goddard. 
J as NLOOTON, os. c ec ete 3 
F. Billings ..... Ab oce 

} Ninth District........ P. M. Randall ........|J. O. Eldridge. 
J: Ps WUNC. seer ses ae © 
Wad Piperisie es tiaes shes 

} Tenth District .......|George M. Blake....../C. C. Knowles. 
ome. Buckley... scx. 0s 
Ome BCNSOR sis. feos Oe 

} Eleventh District..... George Seger .........)E. Judson. 
RSS. Orbbetts. & &. se: 
FG, Wower 6 65 Hc. set ) 
Elisha Cook .......... t Twelfth District...... L. Pi. Sage. vss ev esse ss ld. Si DUNZAN, 
James Van NESs...... J 

. J.C. Pelton, Superin-|J. C. Pelton, Superin- 
T. J. Nevins, Superin- tendent and Sec’y. 
tendent and Sec’y. 
tendent and Secretary, H. P. Janes, Superin- 


W. H. O’Grady, Super-| tendent and Sec’y. 
1852 and 1853. 
intendent and Sec’y. 
W. H. O’Grady, Superin- E. A. Theller, Sup’t. 


tendent, 1853 and 1854. B. Macy, Secretary. 
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INVENTORY OF SCHOOL FURNITURE, AUGUST 30, 1867. 
a alalalzia a n 
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DoQGL GS. he ih oie Sees 3s, ae Seay few EE) eared S| eA $e) SS Oks ae Pe Nes 852 40 
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Denman Grammar ..| 766} 14] 39/100} 152) 2; 14) °1)..) 6)11)..) 8) ..]. 2.5.) ey 6,880 40 
Rincon Grammar....|.464| 15} 83} 6) 1! 2] 7} 2.) 2) 1) 3).. cecal OOF stl ieee 9 one 
Union ‘Grammar; .<. {420}. 9} 21) Qt 43)..| “Sholcsear 2s £ 132} 9|..| 2] 3,361 80 
Washington Gram’r | 354; 8] 20]...] 55] 2) 7| 1}.. oot swf 2] TIP 46). Slee lei ee.ubor se 
Spring Valley Gram.| 326] 11] 20} 37] 8] 2] 8|..]..| 3]..]. .aee| 10}..]..] 2,608 20 
Mission Grammar..} 295} 9} 14]...) 55) 1] 7p 1l.. De Lie als Oba aie 712 00 
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Lincoln Primary ...| 205 12} 27) 8] 104) 2] 12 felted eid pen 183] 12} 4]..| 2,124 20 
North Cosmopolitan 

Primary; .. as. 281} 9} 15 61 4). is 8} 9T}...) 2)..| 2,424 30 
Broadway Primary .| 91! 13) 27] 1] 134 LO al calielaliore is 243) 12) 2)..) 1,547 50 
Powell St. Primary.}| 294} 9] 26). 33 TATA Sale|? De 2 1. o.<) 8h 4) Sage cae 
Eighth St. Primary.| 234! 9) 15}. 63 SS Niege-ofes G eee fea: 5 al A Glas 2,110 20 
Fourth St. Primary.| 123} 12) 41 83 LOLS (Sea eet L dea) EOS 1,495 70 
Union Primary, occ oe. e TH GH ae lk og noe rt 1} 88) biel 690 80 
Hayes Valley Prim’y| 117) 4} 8 36 3} 2 2) 2). «hic oe 1,102 80 
SteinerSt. Primary.| 14) 1) 38 10 Th ee at] oe dts ay Actes 107 00 
Bryant St. Primary. 2) Ti 5 54 ote 3 15) S2)h2k3 708 50 
Hyde and Bush Sts. ; 

Primary. 2.5 120) 4} 12 58] 1) 4/1 LL) Lh ae aber ay D 1,285 60 
Hyde end Geary Sts. 
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Citiyy raining so | se 4) Gis 15) BY erat DEN sot stele 188 20 
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Carpenter’s Shop and contents. . ecu sis\ceoesis else cis Sylar $6 2 slope S's sie oats aie ote vane ame gn RO 
Oval AMOuNt TEL Soke Merete sae leae. o FSR et he Ore tees aoe sees |$63,078 60 
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P.S. The value of the above furniture is taken at cost price; deduct 5 per cent, for wear 
and usage, and the present value of School Furniture will be about $60,000. 
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REAL ESTATE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


LOTS DEEDED BY COMMISSIONERS OF FUNDED DEBT. 


Fifty vara lot No. 301, corner of Bush and Stockton Streets. 

Fifty vara lot No. 462, corner of Kearny and Filbert Streets. 

Fifty vara lot No. 663, corner of Vallejo and Taylor Streets. 

One hundred vara lot No. 128, corner of Market and Fifth Streets. 

Lot on Fourth Street, 80 feet by 125 feet, portion of one hundred 
vara No. 174, corner of Harrison and Fourth Streets. 


LOTS OBTAINED BY EXCHANGE. 


Fifty vara lot No. 482, on Greenwich Street, received in exchange 
for fifty vara lot No. 695, corner of Stockton and Francisco Streets. 

Inner portion of one hundred vara lot No. 76, fronting on Vassar 
Place, Harrison Street, near Second Street (100 x 180 feet,) obtained 
in exchange for fifty vara lot No. 732, corner of Fremont and Harri- 
son Streets. 

Part of one hundred vara lot No. 274, 115 feet on Highth Street 
by 275 feet deep, received in exchange for one hundred vara lot No. 
258, corner of Folsom and Seventh Streets. 

Part of fifty vara lot No. 157, on Broadway near Powell Street 
(694 x 1374 feet,) received in exchange for portion of one hundred 
vara lot No. 174, corner of Fourth and Harrison Streets. 

Part of fifty vara lot No. 581, 70 feet on Post Street, between Du- 
pont and Stockton Streets; received in exchange for portion of one 
hundred vara lot No. 174, corner of Fourth and Harrison Streets. 

Lot 100 feet on Tyler Street, by 1374 feet deep, between Pierce 
and Scott Streets, for lot No. 2, block 431, Western Addition. 


LOTS OBTAINED BY PURCHASE. 


Fifty vara lot No. 418, on Union, near Montgomery Street. 

One half of fifty vara lot No. 121, on Powell near Clay Street. 

Lot on Mission Street, 200 by 182, in block 35. 

Part of fifty vara lot No. 1320, 974 feet on Bush Street by 1374 
feet on Hyde Street. 

One half of fifty vara lot No. 159, on Powell near Jackson street. 

Fifty vara No. 602, corner of Mason and Washington Streets. 

Fifty vara No. 1023, corner of Bush and Taylor Streets. 
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Lot on Broadway Street, 393 by 912% feet; portion of fifty vara 
lot on the northeast corner of Powell and Broadway Streets. 

Lot on Tehama Street, 28 by 75 feet, commencing at the southerly 
line of Tehama Street, at a point distant 297 feet westerly from the 
southwest corner of First and Tehama Streets. 

Lot on Tehama Street, 90 by 75 feet, numbered on the official map 
of the city of San Francisco as lots Nos. 46 and 47 of the one hun- 
dred vara lot survey. | 

Lot on Kentucky Street, 50 by 100 feet, commencing at a point on 
the westerly line of Kentucky Street, distant one hundred feet south- 
erly from the southwest corner of Kentucky and Napa Streets. 

Lot on Chenery Street, 62 by 125 feet, commencing at a point on 
the east line of Chenery Street, distant northerly 200 feet from the 
northerly corner of Randel and Chenery Streets. 

Also, lot on the San Jose Railroad, 62 by 175 feet, commencing _ 
at a point on the westerly line of the San Jose Railroad, distant 183 
feet northerly from the northwest corner of Randall Street and the 
San Jose Railroad. 

Lot on Chenery Street, 50 by 125 feet, being known as Lot No. 
8, in Block 29, as laid down upon the map of the Fairmount Tract, 
San Miguel Ranch. 

Lot on Silver Street, 44 by 70 feet, commencing at a point on the 
northwesterly line of Silver Street, distant 112 feet from the north- 
westerly corner of Silver and Second Streets. 

Lot on the corner of Pine and Larkin Streets, 200 by 120 feet, 
portion of Block 14, Western Addition. 

Lot on Clay Street, near Powell, 263, by 75 feet, adjoining Boys’ 
High School lot on the north. 

Lot on Silver Street, 24 by 80 feet, with house and improvements ; 
purchased of S. King. 

Lot on Silver Street, 20 by 80 feet, with house and improvements ; 
purchased of M. Kelsy. 

Lot on Silver Street, 25 by 75, purchased of Mr. O’Connelly. 


LOTS OBTAINED BY DONATION. 

Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 26, 27, and 28, in Block No. 85, Potrero 
Nuevo. Donated by Geo. Treat; value $1,500. 

No. 4, in Block No. 23, Bernal Ranch, West End Map, six miles 
out, County Road. Donated by Harvey S. Brown; value $1,400. 

Lot on the southwest corner of Kentucky and Napa Streets, 100 
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by 100 feet, Potrero. Donated by Robert Dyson, J. W. Raymond, 
J. Ward, Samuel Gilmore, Jas. L. Riddle, and C. G. Eaton; value, 
$2,800. 

Lots 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, Precita Valley Lands, on 
Adams St., near Eve St., 50 by 132 feet. Donated by Vitus Wack- 
enreuder ; value $500. 

Lot on Vermont Street, 120 by 200 feet, being a portion of Block 
No. 127, Potrero Nuevo. Donated by Nathan Porter and E. D. 
Sawyer; value $1,000. — 

Lot on Bernal Ranch, 80 by 180 feet, designated on West End 
Map No. 2, as Lot No. 4, Block 27. Donated by Nathan Porter ; 
value $1,000. 

Lot on Filbert Street, between Taylor and Jones, 100 feet front, 
portion of fifty-vara No. 446; donated to School Department by the 

Board of Supervisors ; value $10,000. 

Lot on Shotwell Street, 1224 by 1224 feet, between Twenty-second 
and ‘Twenty-third Streets. Donated by John Center; value $8,000. 

Lot on Montana Street, 200 by 125 feet, known as Lot No. 4, 
Block W, upon a certain map marked “ Map of Lands of the Railroad 
Homestead Association. Donated by Association; value $1,000. 


LOTS OBTAINED BY VAN NESS ORDINANCE. 

In Mission Bloeks— 
Fifty vara lot in Block No. 8. 
Fifty vara Jot in Block No. 21. 
Fifty vara lot in Block No. 34. 
Fifty vara lot in Block No. 61. 
Fifty vara lot in Block No, 93. 
Fifty vara lot in Block No. 104. 

In Western Addition— 
Fifty vara lot No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 5, in Block No. 29. 
Fifty vara lot No. 2, in Block No. 62. 


2, in Block No. 3. 
6, j 
d, 
5; 
2) 
Fifty vara lot No. 5, in Block No. 111. 
3, 
5, 
2, 
25 


in Block No. 14. 
in Block No. 21. 


Fifty vara lot No. 5, in Block No. 117. 
Fifty vara lot No. 5, in Block No. 123. 
Fifty vara lot No. 2, in Block No. 136. 
Fifty vara lot No. 2, in Block No. 158, 
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Poly 
289. 
318. 
320. 
O74. 
419. 
460. 
568. 


Fifty vara lot No. 5, in Block No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 5, in Block No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 2 Block No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 2 Block No. 
Fifty vara lot No, 6 Block No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 2, in Block No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 2, in Block No. 
Fifty vara lot No. 2, in Block No. 


2 an 
, in 
ei 


in 


In Potrero Nuevo— 


Lot in Block No. 39, 100 by 200 feet. 
Lot in Block No. 46, 100 by 200 feet. 
Lot in Block No. 163, 100 by 200 feet. 


VALUATION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


Lincoln School lot and buiiding ............... 


Boys’ High School lot and building ............ 
Girls’ High School lot and building ............ 
Denman School lot and building............... 
Union School lot and building ...............-. 
Rincon School lot and building................ 
Washington School lot and building............ 
Spring Valley School lot and building.......... 
North Cosmopolitan School lot and building ... 

South Cosmopolitan School lot and building... 

Mission School lot and building ............... 
Shotwell Street School lot and building......... 
Powell Street School lot and building .......... 
Fourth and Clary Street School lot and building. 
Bush and Hyde Street School lot and building .. 
Tehama School lot and building 
Hayes Valley School lot and building.....:..... 
HKighth Street School lot and building .......... 
San Bruno School lot and building............. 
Fairmount School lot and building............. 
Potrero School lot and building................ 
Pine Street School lot and building............ 
Broadway School lot and building 
Colored School lot and building 
Filbert and Kearny School lot and building ..... 
Greenwich Street School lot and building....... 
Tyler Street School lot and building............ 
Pine and Larkin School lot and building 
West End School lot and building. ............. 
Lot, corner of Vallejo and Taylor streets 
Forty lots in the suburbs, at $4,000 each 
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Value of Im- 
provements. 


$100, 000 
15,000 
10,000 
50,000 
15,000 
10,000 
15,000 
13,000 
12, 000 
17,000 
10,000 

8, 000 
3,000 
5,000 


Value of 
Lot. 


$175, 000 
15,000 
30,000 
35, 000 
10,000 
20, 000 

> 15,000 
12,000 
13,000 
18, 000 
20,000 

8, 000 
12,000 
15,000 

9,000 
12,000 

8, 000 
12,000 

1,500 

1,300 

2, 800 

3,800 
23,000 

5,500 
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Total. 


$275, 000 


30, 000 
40,000 
85, 000 
25,000 
30,000 
30, 000 
25,000 
25,000 
35, 000 
30, 000 


16,000 °' 


15,000 
20, 000 
12, 000 
40,000 


—. 15,000 


20, 000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 

35, 000 

10,000 

15,000 

10,000 
5, 000 

15, 009 
3, 000 
6,000 

160, 000 


$1, 057,000 
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REPORT. 


To the Honorable Board of Education— 


GENTLEMEN: I herewith beg leave to submit to your Honorable 
Body the annual report of the Public School Department, which I re- 
cently presented ‘to the Honorable Board of Supervisors; and I em- 
brace this as a fitting occasion for offering for your consideration 
certain suggestions and recommendations, which I deem worthy of 
the attention of your Honorable Board. I propose to briefly touch 
upon a variety of subjects. Extended comments on any one, how- 
ever interesting or important, will be impracticable, if not inappro- 
priate. Hints and brief statements of facts must therefore be ac- 
cepted instead of discussions and argument. 

It may have been expected that as I am so soon to cease connec- 
tion with my present office, I should avoid all adverse criticism, and 
dwell upon the brighter and pleasanter side of every question, and 
leave to others who are to succeed me the duty of advising needed 
improvemeats, by pointing out present errors. It certainly is not 
pleasant to call attention to others’ faults, or to have our own pointed 
out or commented upon; but in what other way are improvements 
and progress so likely to be secured? My interest in the future wel- 
fare of the Public Schools of San Francisco induces me to devote 
the most of this brief report to noting certain faults and defects, 
which in some cases recently, and in others during many years, have 
been insidiously and almost imperceptibly creeping into our Public 
School system—into the management of our schools, our methods of 
instruction, etc. It would have been vastly more agreeable to have 
pursued a different course—that ordinarily adopted—to have in- 
dulged in just eulogies upon those essential features of our system, 
which are truly and incontrovertibly excellent. | 

It would have been an easy task to have written in glowing 
terms upon these agreeable topics, for, the prominent and superior 
features of our system, and the intrinsic merits of our schools, in- 
finitely outnumber all defects which may be noted. 
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With very great justice I could have recounted the arduous duties 
and faithful labors of our intelligent and able corps of teachers, most 
of whom, in patient industry and untiring ambition, are, I am sure, 
equal to the best found in the School Department of any city or 
country. Most of our teachers labor for the cause’s sake as well as 
for a pecuniary compensation, which, it is true, is measured, but 
never paid or possible of being estimated, by dollars and cents. Our 
Public School teachers, like all others who labor for the true welfare 
of the State, toil for a compensation never realized in this world; 
they perform a work to be fully appreciated only by the generations 
which are to succeed them. alc 

I could also have spoken in the most complimentary and truthful 
terms of my associates in the Board of Education. ‘To their fidelity 
and zeal in the discharge of their duties I can well attest. Unpaid 
and unrequited, except in the gratification of an approving con- 
science, they have performed, and are constantly yet quietly per- 
forming, a service for the community which should earn for them its 
lasting gratitude. It is to be regretted, as it is also unaccountable, 
that custom so curiously estimates and so strangely rewards those 
who honestly and gratuitously labor in its service in our Department 
and in other public stations. I note this as one of the errors of the 
times which should be corrected, and one which is by no means un- 
important to the public welfare. But I will proceed to notice other 
current errors in our schools and faults in the school system, which 
more particularly pertain to ourselves. The correction of these rests 
with educators and with those who are charged with the duties and. 
responsibilities of directing school management. 

During the last few years the growth of our Department has been 
so rapid that much of my time has been unavoidably occupied with 
the more external wants of the schools. In the meantime, little 
abuses and errors have not escaped my notice, and I call attention to 
some of them now, in the hope that my object in doing so may not 
be misapprehendéd. I can only have in view the interests of the 
schools. Let my suggestions be met by teachers and the friends of 
Public Schools in the spirit by which they have been dictated, and 
receive the general response of those who with me have a sincere 
desire for the advancement and perfection of our free schools, our 
cherished Public School system; and let us all, with unselfish and 
disinterested zeal, co-operate with each other in mutual good will and 
friendly rivalry. In this manner we will continue to secure possible 
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improvements in the schools, and, it is to be hoped, ultimately reach 
every attainable excellence in the system. 


NOMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


It not unfrequently occurs that members representing the various 
Districts ask the filling of some vacancy by the nomination of some 
friend, or friend of some friend, whom they do not know personally, 
and as to whose qualifications as teachers they are therefore, of 
course, entirely uninformed. It requires no argument to prove that 
such nominations are often not such as should be made, and 
that this system of securing appointments is not that which is 
most likely to result in the promotion of the best interests of the 
school. I would advise a different method of appointing teachers. 
As vacancies occur in schools, from time to time, during terms, they 
should be filled by some one fixed and single authority—-by the 
Superintendent alone, or by the Committee on Nominations, or by 
the Directors of Districts. The present custom of associating all 
these in making an appointment, unnecessarily and unwisely divides 
authority and lessens personal responsibility. I think the Superin- 
tendent should fill a// vacancies, subject, of course, to the approval 
of the Board of Education. He must be best informed as to the 
scholarship of teachers whom he has assisted to examine. He must 
also be best informed as to the experience and success of those who 
have taught as substitutes, or in our normal and training schools. He 
will be most likely to be acquainted with the personal merits and 
qualifications of those applicants, whom he frequently meets, and 
with whom he is perhaps personally acquainted ; and having in all 
probability fewer “ friends to reward ” than have all the other mem- 
bers of the Board or a Committee, he will, in my opinion, be much 
more likely to act justly, and appoint discreetly, with due regard for 
the best interest of the schools, than any Committee, or any other 
appointing power whatever. ‘The next better plan would be to allow 
the Nominating Committee to appoint without reference to special 
claims, wishes or motives of Directors. 

I will notice in this connection another evil, which will certainly 
bear modification, and is of such nature as can only be corrected by 
the good sense and improved taste of those practicing it. I refer to 
the objectionable custom of too frequent personal appeals to mem- 
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bers, which in political parlance and by ruder terms is known as 
‘“‘log-rolling.”’ Persistent persuasion for self-interest or the interests 
of friends, is natural enough ; but too much of this does not gener- 
ally result in securing the largest degree of justice to the most 
meritorious of persons or measures. I here call attention to 
what is, in my opinion, a serious and growing evil in our Depart- 
ment—a custom which subjects members of the Board of Education 
to every kind of personal interposition and annoyance—resulting 
in the habit of pressing members for their votes or influence for or 
against almost every measure coming before them, This ought not 
to be so. The good of the schools should be, the highest aim of all, 
and the Board of Education should be left to act freely, according 
to the conscientious convictions of right and duty. No argument is 
necessary to prove that the highest interest of the Department would 
thus be better subserved. 


VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS. 


Since my connection with the Superintendency, I have ob- 
served the necessity of a better arrangement of vacations and 
holidays; the want of this has rendered it necessary to make special 
orders to meet popular demands or the convenience of schools. LI 
would suggest the early discussion of this question, and a thorough 
examination into the subject, such as its great importance demands. 
It should first be determined what vacations are for, what their ob- 
jects, whose convenience to promote, what special or general interests 
they are to subserve. If simply to give rest to pupils and teachers, 
it matters little when vacations are held. If the schools, as schools, are 
only to be regarded, the longer vacations should be in winter, during 
the rainy season, when irregular attendance of pupils is most to be 
expected, and in mid-summer, when the strong winds prevail and the 
weather is most unpleasant. But if vacations are to afford recreation 
to weary teachers and restive pupils, then the most agreeable portion 
of the pleasant seasons should be selected. In any case, great care 
should be exercised to have the schools, when in regular session, in- 
terrupted as little as possible. ‘The loss of a day is then practically 
the loss of a half week. Vacations should be so arranged 
as to include, so far as possible, the ordinary National and State 
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holidays, and also those religious festivals of the various churches 
and sects of our community, which are especially enjoined. 


HOLIDAYS. 


NATIONAL, 
Twenty-second of February. 
Fourth of July. 

STATE. 
Days of Thanksgiving and Fasting. 


Election days. (Municipal and Judi- 
cial elections, occurring in Septem- 


| ber and October.) 


The Catholic Church requires the observance of— 


January 1—Circumcision of our Lord. 

January 6—Epiphany. 

February 2—Purification of the B. V. 
Mary. 

March 19—Feast of St. Joseph. 

March 25—Annunciation of the B. V. 
Mary. 

June 24—St. John the Baptist. 

June 29—Feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. 


August 15—Assumption of the B. V. 
Mary. 


September 8—Nativity of the B. V. 
Mary. 

November 1—All Saints Day. 

December 8—Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception of the B. V. Mary. | 

December 11—Nativity of our Lord. 

Ascension Day—(This feast falls on 
Thursday of the sixth week after 
Easter. ) 

Corpus Christi—(Corpus Christi falls 
on the third Thursday after As- 
cension Thursday, 7. e., the second 
Thursday after Pentecost. 


The Jewish Congregations celebrate the following with special 


attention and due solemnity, 


Pentecost—Two days, between May 
15th and June 11th. 

Tabernacles—Two days between Sep- 
tember 17th and October 15th, and 
two days between September 27th 
and October 28th. 

Day of Atonement—Which occurs be- 
tween Sept. 14th and Oct. 10th. 

New Year—two days—Between Sep- 
tember 5th and October 11th. 

Passover—Two days between March 
26th and April 22d, and two days 
between April Ist and April 28th. 

REMARES. 

Solemn holidays are three days in the 
year, thirty days in ten years ; out 
of which five fall either on Satur- 


(Solemn holy days, inviolable) : 


day oronSunday. Other holidays 
are ten days in the year, one hun- 
dred days in ten years; out of 
which twenty-five days fall either 
on Saturday or Sunday. 

Second holidays, observed by the re- 
ligious portion only, (included in 
the above number of days), are 
five days in the year, viz : two on 
Passover, one on Penticost, and 
two on Tabernacles. 

The holidays, except Pentecost, fall 
about the close of the winter and 
summer quarter—at the end of 
March and September—namely, 
at the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes. 
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Protestant Churches and people generally concur with the Catho- 
lic Church in the observance of the Christmas holidays. 

Arranging vacations so as to include the more important holidays, 
is extremely desirable, and wherein not practicable to exclude those 
days set apart by the churches and religious faith of a portion of the 
community, the regulations of the schools should take no note of 
absence or loss of recitations. Pupils detained from school 
for religious observances should be exempt from the ordinary 
disadvantages of non-attendance. They should not, by the rules 
of their schools, be tempted away from the solemn obligations of 
worship and attention to religious duties recognized by their parents 
and their church. Though attendance at school, regular and punc- 
tual, may and should be insisted upon, as of very grave importance, 
it is safe in these days to have all children understand that religious 
obligations and their conscientious observance are of paramount im- 
portance. 


TEXT BOOKS EMBRACED IN THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE SAN 
FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, THEIR COST AND UNWISE USE. 


I desire to call the attention of the Honorable Board of Education 
to the great number, and consequent heavy expense to parents, of the 
text books now in use in our Public Schools. Let the following list 
of books, with their cost, be examined : 


BOOKS IN THE BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


Hooker’s Natural History ...... $1 50 | Robinson’s Mensuration........ $1 75 
Hooker’s Physiology........... 1 50 | Robinson’s Surveying.......... 2 00 
Warren’s Physical Geography... 1 50 | Robinson’s Navigation......... 2 00 
Natural Philosophy............ 1 50 | Descriptive Geometry.......... 2 00 
Hooker’s Chemistry............ 1 00,| Kerl’s Grammar 2...) ye eee 1 00 
FLOOKGESGRADIORY « «5: js. ss viene’ 1 50 | Quackenbos’ Rhetoric.......... 1 00 
Brockleby’s Astronomy......... 1 50 | Shaw’s English Literature...... 1 00 
Robinson’s Progfessive High Moral Philosophy.j..« div ciebe pian 1 00 

Arithmetic diy yse obs wiki 5 onpete 1 00 | Mental Philosophy............. 1 00 
Robinson’s Algebra............ 1 25 | Constitution of United States... 1 00 
Robinson’s Geometry.......... 1 50 | General History ....26.......:. 1 50 
Robinson’s Trigonometry ...... 1,50 | Fifth Reader. .....d. Gost nee 1 50 


Number of books used in Boys’ High School, 23 ; at a cost of $32 50, 
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BOOKS USED IN THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin 
Pertmiiate a. . wee ase one $1 50 
McClintock and Cook’s First 


moo kan Gatinis Aliases Moo. 1 50 
Andrews’ Latin Reader. ........ 1 25 
Hanson and Rolfe’s Hand Book 

BIL AUIaY AEs ig so sao = 1 50 
Hanson’s Latin Prose Book..... 1 50 
Andrews’ or Anthon’s Latin Lex- 

jconan). 40...201% Die Ge 7 00 


McClintock’s First Bookin Greek 1 50 
Crosby’s Greek Grammar....... 1 50 
Owen’s Xenophon’s Anabasis... 1 75 
Owen’s Homer’s Iliad 


eee ee ere ee 


eeerer eee eee ee eo eer ere eee eee 


Dr. Smith’s Smaller History of 
PROMI G. cu ten ay, ho Mepis se haat $1 00 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition 1 50 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic 35 
Robinson’s Progressive Practical 


TURD I CHG cs o lesa ss aed ao 75 
Robinson’s Progressive Higher 

AST CUIODLG). ¢ cildn eee a oo me a 1 25 
Robinson’s New Elementary Al- 

gebrawsiasiom. . 19. ave: 1 25 
Robinson’s New Geometry..... 2 00 
Bullion’s English Grammar..... 75 
Parker and Watson’s National 

Fourth Readers... fsi.e.. 1 25 


Warren’s Physical Geography.. 1 75 
Boyd’s English Composition.... 1 25 


Number of books used in Latin School, 22 ; at a cost of $40 85. 


BOOKS USED IN THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


PERE INGAUGY 6 isis f+ 0.0 he eo es 0's $1 50 
ROS Ob (a 1 00 
Rhetoric, Quackenbos’......... 1 50 


Algebra, Robinson’s Elementary 1 25 


Geometry, Robinson’s.......... 1 50 
Warren’s Physical Geography... 1 50 
Worcester’s General History.... 1 50 
Hooker’s Chemistry. ........... 1 50 


Brockleby’s Astronomy......... $1 50 
Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy 1 50 
Sheppard’s Constitution of the 
Uniibed. States ain acy. <> sone «2 1 00 
Shaw’s English Literature...... 1 25 
Botany, ‘‘ How Plants Grow,’’.. 1 00 
Manesca’s French Grammar.... 1 50 
Hooker’s Natural History. ...... 1 50 


Number of books used in the Girls’ High School, 15 ; at a cost of $20 50. 


BOOKS USED IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOIS. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Kerl’s Common School Gram- 


| oe i eee EE en $0 75 
Clarke’s Geography............ 1 75 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy.... 50 


Quackenbos’ Composition...... $0 75 
Payson and Dunton’s Book- 

1 GT ar gee an ie A 1 75 
PUTED RGB OL ee dia. Be ote pase 1 50 


SECOND GRADE. 


Cutter’s Elementary Physiology. 1 50 
Robinson’s Practical Arithmetic. 75 
Anderson’s History............ 75 


Town’s Analysis of the English 
RRTUM eS Se eta es my ciate 50 
Fourth Reader......... Seca ane 1 00 


THIRD GRADE, 


Cornell’s Grammar School Geo- 


Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic: ... $0 35 


Dag Ey Contes Lire SR Spee ootiel hp altvgs $1 25 
FOURTH GRADE. 
Willson’s Third Reader........ $0 75 | Kerl’s Grammar, First Steps. ...$0 35 
Willson’s Speller.............. 35! Robinson’s Rudiments......... 40 


Number of books used in Grammar School course, 17 ; at a cost of $14 95, 
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BOOKS USED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Fifth Grade..... Comells*Primary Geography. ).. .. ec. + -s oe eee $0 75 
Sixth Grade. .... Willson’s Second “Readér’ se ee Pe eae eee 50 
Seventh Grade. . Willson’s Primary Speller...........2...000ccceee cues 25 

Robinson's Primary Arithmetic. 0s ¢7°02. 5/20 ee 25 
Eighth Gradet..”.\Willson's First Readers). 2.0). 5220. oe eee ee 35 
Tenth Grade....Primer..... Tee cass cable smi ele elgts tants bets + oGutt ean 25 


Number of books used in Primary School course, 6 ; at a cost of $2 35. 


Total number of Text Books used in the present Primary, Grammar and 
Boys’ High School course, 46 ; at a total cost of $49 80. 

Total number of Text Books used in the present Primary, Grammar and 
Latin School course, 45; at a total cost of $58 15. J : 

Total number of Text Books used in the Present Primary, Grammar and 
Girls’ High School course, 38 ; at a total cost of $57 80. 


Double the above number of books, and the above cost also, for 
the loss and wear and waste of books by unnecessary changes, and 
a reasonably correct idea may be formed of the present expense of 
text books during a course in our schools. 

But the burdensome expense imposed upon parents by the un- 
reasonable number of text books now in general use, though by no 
means trifling, is of less consequenee than the injury resulting to 
pupils from their use. They are now compelled to wade through or 
skim over this labyrinth of books before graduation is possible. The 
habits of carelessness, wastefulness and extravagance in the use of 
books, which is induced by this system, is also serious, but not so 
objectionable as the superficial habit of study; or else the unnecessary 
burdens and wicked waste of vitality, which more careful memorizing 
of all these books necessarily imposes. A skimming over prescribed 
pages, chapters, and books; the hobbling over the course in schedule 
time, preparatory for examination and promotion, (for the pages and 
chapters must all be gone over in a prescribed period,) is now the 
rule ;— the chief concern, the leading, controlling, and centraliz- 
ing idea of both pupils and teachers, is the examination. Thorough- 
ness is too little thought of by either, and if it were attempted, 
thoroughness would be found almost impossible of attainment under the 
present system of text book recitations, and text book examinations, 
and what is worse, text book study. The habits of memorizing and 
methods of instruction at present in vogue, the rushing over pages 
and through books, and from book to book, and from one series of 
books to another, leads inevitably to overwork, or the most miser- 
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able superficiality ; — to carelessness and confusion of ideas, to the 
weakening and wasting of the minds of pupils; so that nothing in 
either case is learned thoroughly, seen, remembered, and understood 
distinctly. This great number and unwise use of books results ne- 
cessarily in the now almost universal habit in all schools, of “giving 
out ” and “hearing lessons,” and the “drilling” by the teacher, and 
the stupid memorizing and “saying of lessons” by the pupils. 

Another of the evil results of these series of text books is to mul- 
tiply branches of study and lengthen out the prescribed course of 
work, As mathematical studies are more complicated, so the text 
books of that branch are increased. Therefore the course of study is 
too much confined to mathematical drill, with too little attention paid 
to the more requisite branches of reading, orthography and especially 
the natural sciences and modern languages. Even in the lowest 
Primary classes where the children are just comprehending their 
alphabet and the mysteries of orthography, in themselves work 
enough for their young brains, they are drilled by the hour in the 
abstruse questions of arithmetic, and when they enter into the 
Grammar Schools their reading, writing and spelling is often simply 
abominable, and in these schools, even, their case is not in these res- 
pects very greatly improved. It is absurd to suppose that all 
these poor children are to lead such professional lives as will require 
a profound knowledge of the higher mathematics, while it is very 
evident that in any sphere of life a substantial knowledge of all that 
pertains to language and the natural sciences is both requisite and 
beneficial, if not indispensable. 


FREQUENT CHANGES OF TEXT BOOKS, 


I cannot refrain from here alluding to the too frequent and unne- 
cessary changing of text books. Since the notion has beconie preva- 
lent, perhaps I should say universal, that books must perform the 
teaching in our schools, every improvement in any science results in 
a new book, or new series; the old books must straightway be thrown 
aside and the new ones introduced. ‘This is simply an unnecessary 
and injurious custom. More is always lost than gained by a 
change of books before the one in hand is thoroughly learned. If 
there be discoveries in science from time to time, or if other improve- 
ments render a text book slightly ithperfect or incomplete, cannot the 
living teacher of that science which it embraces, if he or she be 
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a capable teacher, supply the deficiency or inake the needed improve- 
ments or corrections in the book in use? If teachers had been 
allowed or required to do this, no changes in books would have been 
necessary in the past ten years, and we would now have better 
scholars and better teachers. It will very generally be admitted that 
there is an advantage to a pupil in studying one book through thor- 
oughly before commencing another. In after life the distinct recol- 
lection of that one book is often a guide to thought. The operations, 
rules and even the phraseology of that one book is indelibly im- 
pressed on the mind, while a change only confuses, and leaves no men- 
tal landmark to follow. (See Report of Text-book Committee, in: 
Appendix IT.) 


THE RELATIVE DUTIES OF GRAMMAR MASTERS AND PRINCI- 
PALS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


A source of some discontent—not serious—is the present some- 
what unsettled relative authority and responsibility of Grammar and 
Primary Principals. This indecision tends to create hesitation and 
doubt on the part of some, and irritation or a servile spirit among 
others. It sometimes results in, if it does not sanction, actual in- 
justice to subordinates. No woman is worthy of a position in the 
Department if her education has not rendered her capable of holding 
honest and intelligent opinions concerning school matters, and 
especially on questions regarding her own duties and the interest 
of her own school. For the very reason that a woman does 
think, believe, and has opinions, she should be respected, and a just 
protection given her in the fullest enjoyment and expression of her 
views. It is by the lady teachers that some of the best ideas have 
been advanced and improvements suggested in educational matters ; 
and in connection with examinations, promotions, methods of instruc- 
tion, etc., | have always found their judgment and opinions eminently 
reliable. In the matter of discipline, it is not to be supposed that 
ladies will display that force, energy, and decision reasonably to be 
expected of men. In such matters Subordinate Principals should, 
if they require it, have the ready support of Grammar Masters; but 
in teaching and in the management of their schools and classes they 
should be left to act as independently as possible. 
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OUR FILLED CLASSES. 


I desire to call the attention of the Board of Education to the un- 
reasonable number of pupils in some (I ought to say in most) of the 
classes in our Primary Schools. There are now organized 155 
primary classes. ‘The average number in these classes is 62. 


There are twenty classes in which the average is 81. 
There are fifteen classes in which the average is 84. 
There are twelve classes in which the average is 85. 
There are ten classes in which the average is 87. 


It requires no argument to convince any one of the impropriety of 
such a crowded condition of classes as exists in many of our schools. 
It is a wrong to teachers to overtask them and exhaust their life and 
energies in the vain attempt to do a work which they cannot possibly 
accomplish. It is a wrong to parents, who send their children to 
school, reasonably expecting them to be properly cared for and in- 
structed ; and it is a gross wrong to the children themselves, to thus 
waste their golden days, when school opportunities are so rapidly 
passing, and when time lost can never be recalled. 

In other cities teachers have much smaller classes. In New York 
the average in classes taught by females is about 36; in Boston, 
42; in Chicago, 36; in Philadelphia, 45; in Baltimore, 36; in Cin- 
cinnati, 42. 

The needful remedy, till school-rooms are more abundantly sup- 
plied, would be the placing of a monitor or normal teacher in these 
large classes, to assist the regular teacher in instruction and dis- 
cipline. 


OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


There was atime (the olden time) when the willow, birch and 
“ ferule,’’ were indispensable fixtures of every school and class-room, 
I can well remember those schools where the rod was in greater de- 
mand than the ordinary text books. Fresh supplies of long and 
delicately tapering withes were usually brought into the room every 
morning and placed in position, to stand there like menacing sentinels 
when the children were called to the opening exercises of the school, 
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“the reading of the scriptures and prayer ;’’ but like many cus- 
toms and conventionalities of a hundred years ago or less, flogging 
and other corporal inflictions for small offenses, for trivial infractions 
of the rules of the school room or neglect of its duties, are fast becom- 
ing obsolete, especially in good schools, those under the management 
of teachers of competence and discretion. A resort te whipping, to 
physical torture of any kind, though generally insisted upon as a 
right— as a means of discipline to which they may appeal—is very 
rare with good educators, here or elsewhere. I consider nothing 
more absurd and fruitless—few crimes more harmful and flagrantly 
wicked in their moral effects than that of incessant whipping in 
school. To whip for every trifling delinquency of a thoughtless, 
mirthful boy, overrunning with buoyant and childish life, to lash and 
cuff and slap for every little and inevitable misdemeanor of the class- . 
room, is cruel and heartless. To flog and torture the bodies of chil- 
dren when their minds and hearts should be appealed to is stupefying 
and brutalizing, destructive of self-respect, and also deadening to the 
moral sensibilities of both pupils and teachers ; a monstrous wrong, 
which should be abolished by the good sense of teachers at least. 

But from an examination of the records of corporal punishment in 
this Report, it would appear that there is a great difference in practice 
among our teachers as to their methods of enforcing discipline; else 
there is a wonderful and quite unaccountable difference in the nature 
of the pupils attending the different schools, As all boys and girls 
are human, at least, it can scarcely be believed that they differ so 
much in different schools, as to satisfactorily account for the entire 
absence of punishment in some schools, and its excessive frequency 
in others—perhaps in the immediate neighborhood. 


SUSPENSIONS. 


I fear that some of our teachers exercise too little discretion in 
suspending pupils from school, for insufficient offenses. Except from 
imperative necessity, suspending pupils is a serious wrong, and 
often a dangerous experiment also. If a pupil, under little restraint 
at home, and inclined to avoid school duties, be sent from school for 
several days, or even for one day, a break is made, which is quite 
likely to be followed by truancy, if nothing worse. A suspension of 
necessity results in loss of time and lessons, in more or less discour- 
agement, and of consequence in a retrogression instead of an advance 
on the part of the pupil. Other means for enforcing discipline should 
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be resorted to when possible. The propriety of suspending pupils 
for the misconduct of parents, or for their own misbehavior out 
of school hours and away from school, is still more questionable. 


BETTER DISCIPLINE DURING RECESSES, 


I am confident that too little attention is given in some of our 
schools to proper supervision and discipline during recesses. When 
several hundred children are huddled together in the ordinary yard or 
play ground there is a strong tendency to a degree of confusion and 
disorder which is positively harmful. If not destructive in its in- 
fluences upon the general good order of a school, a great amount of 
confusion during recesses is inevitably injurious. Children should be 
-mirthful and joyous, should play and frolic; and they may do so with 
great advantage to their bodies and spirits ; but shouting in unearthly 
yells and shrieks, indulging in the most barbarous, boisterous, rude 
and rowdyish romping and raving, and rushing about the yard pell 
mell, in almost demoniac frenzy and excitement is not recreation, it 
is not amusement; it is not health-giving to either body or mind, but 
hurtful to both, especially to the latter. Our Public School pupils are 
sometimes reproached for being rowgh and rude. When they are so 
it is generally to be explained by the above habits, formed out of 
school, and these should be at once corrected by increased attention 
and care on the part of teachers. ‘The conduct of pupils about the 
school premises during recess, the habits they there form, the in- 
fluences they there encounter, are justly matters of deep concern to 
parents, and of great importance to pupils themselves. Too much 
judicious care cannot be exercised over pupils in the matter of their 
general habits and manners. 


I prefer the custom common in most other cities of dismissing 
pupils to their homes during the lunch hour; then opportunities of 
disorder and other evils are at once avoided, and teachers are thus 
saved a great care and burdensome responsibility. This should be a 
regulation of our department; otherwise the intermission should be 
shortened to a recess of 20 or 30 minutes. 


It has been observed that parents when residing in the vicinity of 
a school, much prefer that their children return home to spend their 
noon recess and take their lunches with the family. This is to be 
preferred both as a matter of prudence and convenience. To this 
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regulation it is objected that frequent absence and tardiness would 
occur in the return of pupils in the afternoon; but it is believed that 
this inconvenience would, with suitable energy and care, soon be over- 
come. 


REMARKS ON SCHOOL ATTENDANCE.* 


One of the greatest evils of any well conducted school is erregular 
attendance, the repeated absence and the frequent tardiness of pupils. 
Nothing is more destructive to systematic progress and to good dis- 
cipline—nothing annoys and perplexes teachers so much—no evil 
seems to require the exercise of so much patience, and call for so much 
constant effort. If parents only could and would understand how 
much harm they cause teachers, schools and their own children by a 
want of eare in the matter of sending them regularly and promptly to 
school, they doubtless would be more thoughtful and attentive. But 
parents do not seem generally to understand their duties or the in- 
terests of their children in this respect, hence it becomes necessary 
for the Board of Education to adopt regulations of the most stringent 


* Notwithstanding the attendance of pupils during the past year has not been 
as good as might have been the case, under better regulations, still it has been 
better than is secured in the schools of most other cities. It may be a harsh 
remedy to exclude or suspend pupils for irregular attendance, but the rules of 
our Department permit it, and the regulation in some cases seems to work well; 
in others it is to be regretted that the result of suspension is the loss of school 
privileges by the irregular pupil, through the carelessness or cupidity of selfish 
and thoughtless parents. This regulation, of course, conduces to the high per 
cent. of attendance in our schools. This subject suggests a Truant Law, ap- 
plicable in its provisions to parents and guardians as well as to pupils. In 
many European cities a fine is imposed upon parents for neglect of duty in this 
respect. 

The following table gives an interesting and gratifying exhibit of the attend- 
ance of pupils at the Public Schools of this city, compared with similar statis- 
tics of Eastern cities: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
San BrAngisco ih). 2141.30.05. Fab ,93 7-10,) Chicago. : ..,.. 4 Maas sematene .92 8-10 
Rosbons et MAUNA ToS as tcc .93,5-10 |. Springfield; JIL... eva. she .93 
CHA RIN AAA ee ree BE 9 al Gas 9 -93'3-10'| Lowell, Mass) 7. oo sc. cee .90 
Six Tiomisis, See aiith gees sh .93 3-10 


It will be seen that San Francisco ranks other cities in the above table. 

In this connection, the table in the Appendix, showing the comparative at- 
tendance of pupils, must be interesting to the teachers of our Department, and 
to the patrons of the different schools which it embraces. 


OE 
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character, to lessen if not eradicate the evil complained of. In Kast- 
ern cities the locking of the outside gates or closing of the doors of the 
class rooms at the moment the opening hour arrives is a common reg- 
ulation. It seems to be regarded as perfectly correct, too, and to work 
well. By this regulation tardiness is, of course, unknown. 

For the benefit of parents I desire to call attention to the amount 
of absence during the past year (from July Ist, 1866, to May 31st, 
1867). 132,775 instances! equal to the absence of 631 pupils during 
the entire year!! Here is a condition of things which parents and 
patrons should look to at once. ‘The apparent attendance of pupils 
in our schools is good only because the absence of pupils after five 
days is not taken into the account. While, therefore, the apparent 
average is .93f, per cent. in the schools of San Francisco (better fig- 
ures than are usually found in the reports of other cities), the number 
of absences have been enormous. If we should add the number of 
days absence of those pupils whose non-attendance has been excluded 
under the five days rule, we should probably have the total absence 
increased to double the above number of days, and an average per 
cent. of attendance decreased correspondingly to .87{, per cent. 

A better arrangement of vacations and holidays, as elsewhere ad- 
vised, is the remedy, which should receive immediate attention. 


TARDINESS. 


Good as is the average attendance of pupils at our Public Schools, 
tardiness is yet too common; though decreasing, it is still entirely 
too great in many schools. Our statistics show that during the 
past year there were sixty-two thousand four hundred and sixty-one 
(62,461) instanees of tardiness. Stand in front of one of our 
schools when the opening hour arrives, and there will in most in- 
stances be observed a condition of things, in regard to the attendance 
of pupils, not at all satisfactory. When the bell rings and pupils 
assemble, a large number have not yet arrived to participate in the 
Opening exercises; a few are yet absent when the recitations 
commence. ‘Troops of pupils are sometimes seen trudging quite 
leisurely along, five, tea, fifteen minutes, or half an hour behind 
time. ‘The annoyance to teachers and to punctual pupils, caused by 
these mischievous habits of irregularity, is bad enough; but the 
self-inflicted and often permanent injury to pupils, resulting from 
such habits, can scarcely be over-estimated. Such habits induce a 
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careless indifference and laziness in the performance of all duties, and 
they grow with the pupils’ growth and strengthen with their years— 
become a part of their character, their misfortune for life. More ef- 
fective rules and regulations should be adopted to correct this evil. 
It is a source of mischief, often leading to absenteeism, then naturally 
to truancy ; for the duties of the school room become irksome to care- 
less and irregular pupils;: such will sooner or later seek to avoid 
study by truancy, in time leaving school altogether. Parents should 
be wise enough to see to this, and thoughtful enough to assist teach- 
ers in maintaining the unfailing and prompt attendance of their 
children. In no way can they better guarantee their future welfare. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


Here a word should be said in favor of early school hours. 
Attendance has been found to be more regular and prompt 
since the opening hour has been changed from ten to mine 
o’clock. JI would suggest, as a still further improvement (one 
which I am confident will be found, after fair trial, to work well), 
that the Public Schools open at eight o’clock, in summer, and close 
at two; in the winter open at nine o’clock. ‘This system would con- 
duce to healthful industry and enterprising habits on the part of 
children, which through life would be a blessing to them. It 
would be better for parents also, who require the assistance of their 
sons and daughters, for it would give them their uninterrupted time 
from two o’clock in the afternoon. It would be better for teachers 
for similar reasons. It would be better for all; cultivating the 
habit, idea, and feeling, that the business of the day, or the work of 
the school, was frst, and play or other duties xext in importance. 


OF THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


I have already alluded to the too great prominence and import- 
ance given arithmetic. I submit the query: Why do most authors 
introduce young children to the study of arithmetic by questions 
(generally with their appropriate answers appended) on the technical 
definitions of abstract and totally incomprehensible mathematical 
terms? Robinson, generally regarded as a good author, (other 
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book makers do the same), in his Lesson I., undertakes to explain to 
little children, just entering school, the meaning of Notation and 
Numeration (a most hopeless and useless attempt); and then he tells 
these A-B-C-ans the why one method is called Roman and the 
other Arabic. He assumes that these little children, just learning 
to speak, have already studied Ancient and Modern History; that 
they know about the Romans and Arabs—at least it is expected that 
they have some knowledge of those peoples, else why does he tell 
them anything about the “reason why ” in this connection? 

The second book of Robinson’s series (and the second in most 
other series—a book for little girls and boys, not yet capable of the 
simplest analysis, scarcely able to make the simplest computation, or 
give a correct solution of any arithmetical question), commences 
with : 

(1) A definition of quantity ! What brilliant ideas a child obtains 
of quantity—(unless it be of fruit, cake, or candy)—even from the 
best possible definitions! But what do children learn from those 
definitions ordinarily given in the book, to wit: ‘“ Anything that can 
be increased, diminished, or measured,”’ ete. ? 

(2) Unit—a single thing, or a definite quantity. What need 
these little children know of the technical definition of a unit ? 

(3) Number—a collection of units. What can children in the 
very beginning understand from such a definition; and what need they 
know as to what may be the technical definition of number? Chil- 
dren should commence numbers with counting, adding, and subtract- 
ing; they cannot comprehend the definitions of terms. 

(4) An Abstract Number? An abstract and useless inquiry. 


(5) A Concrete Number ? Ditto. 
(6) A Single Number ? Ditto. 


(7) A Compound Number ? Ditto. 

(8) An Integral Number ? or, Integer! Worse and worse. 

(9) A Fractional Number? or, Fraction! What! fractions be- 
fore they have been seen even in the books? 

(10) A Like Number? Dark and incomprehensible. 

(11) Unlike Number? Still more mystical. 

(12) Arithmetic? Answer— The Science of Numbers-—the Art of 
Computation. Here all children are utterly and hopelessly lost ; they 
can know nothing of the words which they use. Yet the foregoing 
is from the “Second Lesson,” for a child to learn in commencing 
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practical arithmetic. After an infinite amount of “ drilling ” onthese 
and similar exercises, or “lessons,” what is gained ? what is learned ? 
Nothing, except the verbal pronunciation of terms which cannot be 
understood till more maturity of mind is attained; and then these 
terms are naturally and easily comprehended, with little or no effort 
or sacrifice of time. As has so frequently been suggested in this 
Report, authors have undertaken entirely too much, and in prepar- 
ing their text books for children, they have too often (universally I 
might say), taken the little ones from things real, comprehensible and 
practical, and have ,given them the abstract, impractical, and unser- 
viceable; and teachers have too generally followed these authors’ 
examples. I would here call attention to the sin of allowing books 
to take the place of intelligent, living teachers. 


ARITHMETIC IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


In my opinion, we have not only too much time devoted to the 
study of arithmetic in the lower grades of our schools, but in the 
higher also—in those grades composing the Grammar Department. 
Especially is this true in schools which are composed wholly or par- 
tially of girls. And in these higher grades, too, the work is more 
unsuitable in kind than in amount; and here, too, again the books 
are more particularly and more positively at fault. The ‘ Arith- 
metics’’ attempt to teach everything, leaving too little as the germ 
for the pupil’s future earnest and independent inquiry; and for the 
teachers, the books now leave little or nothing, except the hearing of 
lessons and explanations, generally repeated verbatim et literatim 
from the text books. Not only is too much assumed and essayed to 
be accomplished by the text books, but, as suggested, the kind of 
work required and imposed upon pupils is not that which willin the 
future be most practical, and hence most useful. In arithmetic, as 
in other branches, it seems to be assumed, by authors and teachers, 
that every pupil is to become a professor of the science, and must 
therefore be inducted into and made familiar with all its abstract 
principles ; required step by step, serzatim, to fathom and compre- 
hend in detail all its intangible, hidden and escaping mysteries. 
This assumption is fallacious and unfortunate. But if every pupil 
was to become a master of the science in all its minutia, I believe that 
a more inductive method of teaching arithmetic would better secure 
a thorough and analytical knowledge of its principles: “First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” 
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Is it wise to induct pupils of Grammar Schools, ten, twelve, or 
fourteen years old, little girls, even, into the study of arithmetic by 
such questions as the following, and attempt to give them a full com- 
prehension and definite understanding of all the abstract principles 
and “‘ reasons why ”’ underlying their analytical solution : 


1 _9l 1 2 
43 Tas or fas i is 3? of ? of what number? or } of é of 
Bes bie sy 14%, 

1 4 
33 X 29-1 XX) 422?—6, or %X (87), 


ihe 

The above I have selected from an almost infinite number of 
similar questions, found in the books now in ordinary use. They 
are those, at least are similar to those questions which hundreds of 
little boys and girls are now daily and nightly toiling at, at home 
and in our schools. Should not more practical work be accomplished 
—much more learned which will be of daily utility in after life— 
before such problems as the foregoing are given to pupils to puzzle 
and weary their childish brains? Is it to be presumed that all our 
school girls are to be made experts in mathematics 7—to become 
business women, or teachers of higher arithmetic? Is there not in- 
deed a vast amount of general intelligence and useful practical 
knowledge, of paramount importance, sacrificed to this study—sacri- 
ficed in the attempt at learning this kind of arithmetic? Is not 
much of necessity now left untouched and unheard of by pupils 
which would, zf learned, be vastly more beneficial to them in after 
years—in the ordinary practical duties and intercourse of life, or even 
in professional pursuits or higher stations of society ? In short, is not 
the present course unsuited to the future welfare of the vast majority 
of those pupils, who must in a few fleeting years be occupying the 
various positions of practical life, and have upon them the responsi- 
bility of its common every-day duties? I believe an affirmative 
answer will be heard from every thoughtful teacher and from every 
intelligent and observing citizen. I would urge, then, that our pupils, 
especially girls, have /ess of this arithmetical work, and more of 
that which is simple, practical and useful. In this connection, I 
desire also to call attention to the kind and amount of mathematical 
study in the Girls’ High School. Undoubtedly the instruction in 
that school, in mathematics, as in all other branches, is most excel- 
lent. (Text books there are regarded as of less importance than in 
most other schools ; in what the books are deficient, the teachers are 
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entirely competent.) But to pursue the present thorough and very 
comprehensive course in mathematics in the Girls’ High School, how 
much must be sacrificed and ignored which would be more service- 
able and more conducive to the usefulness and enjoyableness of life, 
than so much arithmetic, algebra, geometry, ete., which is now forced 
to encumber the last, and hence the most vitally important, three 
years of our girls’ school career. 


THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 


After several years of careful observation I have become entirely 
satisfied that most of the time now devoted to Grammar in our 
Grammar Schools is quite fruitless of good results. 

The study and “ drill” in grammar, as in any. branch, may exert 
in some degree a favorable influence upon the minds of children; it may 
cultivate habits of attention and study—may subserve the same pur- 
pose as anything else which exercises the thoughts and fixes attention; 
but this is about all, nearly all, that is now attained as a compensa- 
tion for the vast amount of time devoted to it, through the long course 
which Grammar occupies in our schools, commencing as it does 
in the fourth, and continuing through the first grade, and afterwards 
in the High School. Pupils on entering upon the study of grammar 
are taught at the very outset, that the object of studying English gram- 
mar is to learn “ to speak and write the English language correctly,” 
yet this result is seldom, if ever, attained by pupils while in the 
schools ; nor with many pupils does this study seem in the slighegt 
degree to conduce or bear relation to the desired object. Itisa 
matter of general remark (and in accordance with my own observa- 
tions) that those pupils who have correct and cultivated habits of 
language are no more likely to be proficient in grammar Jessons than 
are those who habitually make bad use of the English in their ordi- 
nary compositions and conversation. Hence I think it may be safely 
affirmed that correct speaking and writing is not acquired by the 
study of grammar as it is now generally taught in schools, either 
public or private. It is a fact that such lessons as are ordinarily 
contained in many of the text books are simply “ exercises in mouth- 
ing words.’”’? ‘Those philosophical lessons on the principles of lan- 
guage which underlie the usual rules of grammar and composition 
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are generally expressed in language needlessly scientific and entirely 
above the comprehension: and ordinary intelligence of Grammar 
School pupils. To comprehend those exact definitions, the elevated 
language, the technicalities and phraseology of our grammars, is alto- 
gether above average capacities. Learning such lessons, by the 
vast majority of pupils in our common schools, is the lumbering 
of the mind with worthless abstractions, with words with which no 
proper ideas and correct meaning are associated. How vague and in- 
comprehensible are the notions obtained by most boys and girls, in 
the earliest dawning of their intelligence, in regard to the significations 
of the following terms, found at the very threshold of the study of 
grammar: Auxiliary, infinitive, preposition, correlative, antecedent, 
passive, case, voice, transitive, intransitive, mood, relation, govern- 
ment, agreement, etc., ad infinitum. 

These terms are all very necessary in “reciting lessons,” indispen- 
sable in examinations, but when pupils leave school and their books 
are closed, in nine hundred cases of every thousand, all is gone 
except the mere terms. The vague perceptions which pupils have 
of their meaning and use, fade quickly from their memory, and then 
all is lost. By those pupils who design becoming teachers, or who 
intend to pursue a higher, thorough and very complete course of 
study, the principles, theories and technicalities of the science must 
of course be memorized, and learned if possible; but those who have 
not such intentions should not be forced or permitted so to waste 
their time. Most of the vast amount of time now allotted to the 
study of grammar would be better employed in practical exercises in 
composition and conversation, in learning to ‘“‘speak and write”’ cor- 
rectly. The needed facts and applicable rules of grammar could with 
great ease, and with lasting and most beneficial results, be taught 
orally, as they are demanded in those practical exercises. Any spare 
time gained by this means should, as elsewhere suggested, be devoted 
to the elements of natural science, and the acquisition of general and 
useful knowledge. The fault in the premises is not chargeable to 
teachers ; teachers must be governed by the course of instruction and 
study which is marked out to them to follow; they must for the most 
part conform to the prevailing standard; but the system nevertheless, 
is wrong, and will, I have no doubt, ere long be so understood, and 
by common sense be corrected—the sooner the better. The practical 
remedy at once applicable is the simplification of this study. Oral 
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instruction, and written exercises should in a large degree take the 
place of the extended “series ” of one, two, three, four or more books 
which pupils are now required to toil through in the needless and 
fruitless effort to learn grammar, to “learn to speak and write the 
English language correctly.”” And in this way, in these practical 
exercises, the study of grammar—the learning of the correct and 
proper use of language—should be commenced in the lowest grades of 
our schools, and in connection with every recitation and written ex- 
ercise, and be continued through the entire school course; then we 
should have results commensurate with the time consumed. 

One book, a very simple and practical manual, with simple rules 
and proper hints and guides for correct speaking and composition, is 
all that should be required or permitted in our Grammar Schools, 
Green’s Introduction is one of the best books for the above purpose 
which I have ever used or seen. Another book, more advanced, would 
be required in High Schools; only these two books should be used 
in the complete course. 

It appears that in most European schools no text books whatever 
in grammar or geography are in use, instruction being entirely oral. 

I commend this subject to the early attention of the Board of Edu- 
cation and to all progressive teachers. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


I beg to call attention to the general character of the text books in 
use, and the kind of instruction ordinarily given our pupils in Geo- 
graphy. | 

It cannot be claimed that geography is studied for the discipline 
it gives to the minds of children. J have never heard this argument 
advanced in favor of the mere memorizing which is usually performed 
in this branch of study, in the common school course. And if this 
be not the object, then what can be had in view as a compensation 
for the great amount of time now devoted to committing to memory 
in infinite detail the unimportant facts, which are embraced in and 
mainly constitute the ordinary course. During the past few years 
great modifications and important improvements have been effected 
in this department, yet much more should be done in simplifying the 
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study of geography; in rendering it more sensible, practical and 
useful. For what can be more absurd than spending days, months, 
and years, perhaps, upon the location and description of unimportant, 
and almost unheard of towns, rivers, mountains, etc., scattered all 
over the world, in the remotest portions of our own and foreign lands, 
in countries which bear only the slightest relation now, and have 
in the probable future only the remotest interest to us. In nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases in a thousand, the pupils learning in 
minutiz these disconnected facts and isolated objects, scattered 
over the surface of the globe, have no occasion to be informed in re- 
gard to them except in so far as may be necessary to “ recite” 
lessons. That remote city or town situated somewhere, on some 
river or bay, or in some plain or valley, or mountain, at some given 
distance from some other town or object (itself little better than unreal 
or mythical in the mind of the child), what does it amount to? what 
is it all worth as a part of rea/ education, as intellectual development, 
or as a matter of general intelligence? of what practical value ? 
These towns, in the mind of the child, are simply dots on the map— 
nothing more. They are remembered as dots in certain positions, 
having no particular connection with, or relation to other objects or 
dots, on the map; the rivers are irregular marks across the confused 
surface or picture; the mountains are other characteristic indications 
of something which pupils are taught to call by the assigned 
name ‘“‘ mountain ;” plains, valleys, forests and the sea are represented 
by other marks and colors—the whole not an unpleasant picture, to 
be admired for its variety of objects, its brilliancy of coloring, and 
other characteristics; but what does it truly convey to the mind of 
the pupil as to the real nature of the facts to be learned—as to the 
true natural features and infinite beauties of the earth’s surface. Yet 
these meaningless and valueless externals, in dry detail, make up 
most that the books in geography convey, or the teachers teach, or 
the child learns in the ordinary course. The question suggested is: 
cannot this study be made real, practical, sensible and useful—useful 
like other living intelligence which can be turned to practical account 
in daily life? I think it possible. A step has been taken in the right 
direction by introducing more local geography, directing the minds, 
and the eyes of the children upon objects which they can see and 
realize—take hold of with their thoughts. When the natural and 
visible surroundings have thus been observed, studied and wnderstood, 
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then let the imagination come to assistance and allow the pupil to 
travel beyond the limits of the horizon; but chen only to observe and 
learn those things which are at least likely to be of some subse 
quent value, which will be useful when the lesson has been “recited, 
and the school book closed. In the study of geography one hour’s 
observation from some position from which a child can obtain an ex- 
tended view over the diversified surface of the earth, is worth months 
of memorizing of unappreciated facts. Those maps and globes are 
comparatively of little value which do not by a varied surface, by 
real depression, elevation, etc., give some tangible and correct notion 
of the true character of that portion of the earth’s surface which the 
pupil is studying. Such models of the earth’s surface once observed 
and carefully noted, make those permanent and vivid impressions 
which time cannot efface. 

Of all the geographies with which I am acquainted I prefer Cor- 
nell’s Primary. It contains the germ—the ¢exé for study, and all 
that is necessary to memorize. As a text, I would have this ora 
similar book, and no more, in the common school course. 


READING. 


A few years ago, reading received great attention in most of our 
schools, Grammar and Primary. It was the prominent and most fre- 
quent exercise. The Superintendent, Directors and patrons on visiting _ 
aschool were sure of an intellectual treat in the elocutionary efforts of 
the more ambitious and proficient scholars. In reading an oppor- 
tunity was offered for a little praiseworthy display. Reading was 
cultivated as an art, and was generally excellent. In fact, a few 
years ago too much time, doubtless, was devoted to that branch, and 
people began to inquire if all the children in our common schools 
were to be made professional elocutionists. A great change has oc- 
curred during late years; the opposite extreme is reached; now, I 
believe reading is neglected in some schools. It is pertinent to in- 
quire; whence thischange? Has fine reading become a less valuable 
acquirement !—less important in a common school education? Isa 
good, clear, full voice less melodious? a distinct articulation and 
proper pronunciation less attractive? a chaste and elegant style in 
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reading less desirable than formerly ? Certainly not! neither parents 
or teachers, or pupils think so, (unless the latter from neglect). The 
change has occurred from the fact that reading receives little atten- 
tion in our examinations, does not count in percentages, and thus 
advance pupils toward the High School. Hence, both pupils and 
teachers, from natural instincts of self-interest, omit reading by 
mutual consent, and give their attention to those branches which are 
important to examinations and necessary in securing promotion to 
advanced classes and to the High School. 

Teachers and pupils are alike interested in the result of examina- 
tions, for by these the ability and merits of the former are erroneously 
measured ; and pupils must regularly advance, or fail and fall back 
when the percentage in arithmetic, grammar, and geography, are 
calculated and the results of the examination are made known. It is 
obvious, then, that to bring reading up to the enjoyment of a proper 
and reasonable consideration in our schools, it must enter more promi- 
nently into examinations, The sameshould be said in regard to any 
and every study that should have any importance in the common 
school course. Every branch studied, to have any value, should enter 
into the general examination, and count in its results. ‘his is the 
remedy which should be applied at once in regard to reading, and 
can be adopted with a certainty of good results. 

In this connection I beg to call the attention of teachers to an un- 
philosophical method of teaching reading, sometimes observed. Many 
of our excellent readers are at fault in their teaching. ‘They attempt 
to give all their pupils, indiscriminately, their own style, their 
own inflections, rhetorical pauses, cadences and intonations. This 
kind of instruction virtually requires every pupil to entertain the 
same ideas, have the same comprehension and conceptions of the 
matter read, as the teacher himself possesses, which is impossible— 
since no two minds may obtain the same shade of meaning and attach 
the same sentiment to the same text, except it be one of the greatest 
simplicity. Pupils should certainly be aided in perceiving the true 
ideas and sentiments of the author read. For this purpose the lesson 
should be carefully reviewed by the teacher with the class—im- 
portant sentences analyzed, unusual words pronounced, defined, ete. 
Then, and not till then, should reading be commenced; then pupils 
may be required to read, not necessarily in such manner as to convey 
or express what may be the-teacher’s conception, but the pupil's idea 
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of the author’s meaning. Any other teaching than this is worse for 
the pupil than none at all. Pupils must have their own ideas, their 
own conceptions as to the meaning and sentiments of what they read; 
hence, of necessity, they should have their own style. Unless they 
have these absolute essentials to intelligent and correct reading, their 
reading will become mechanical, monotonous, dull and stupid. In 
their efforts to imitate the reading of others, pupils lose their own 
appreciation of what they read, and hence become at most only good 


imitators. Few will attain excellence even in this respect. 


SPEHEELING. 


Bad spelling is the common fault of all schools, both Primary 
and Grammar, Public and Private. It is the almost universal stum- 
bling-block of all when commencing to write the English language. 
It is evident that more importance should be given to spelling in all 
our schools, through the entire course. And in the opinion of our 
most experienced and observing teachers, only in written exercises 
can it be safely and successfully taught. It should in some 
form be interwoven into nearly every exercise. In a recent com- 
parative test in spelling, submitted to the First and Second Grades 
of the Grammar Schools, the following words were selected : 


Mysterious. Unanimous.  Vacillate. Panacea. Remonstrate. 
Audacity. Paradigm. Renegade. Prophetical. Chloroform. 
Collegiate. Paroxysm. Diaphragm. Ignoramus. Sympathy. 
Pageantry. Character. Panegyric. Tobacconist. Decipher. 
Saccharine. Bacchanal. Hypocrite. Allegory. Separate. 
Scholastic. Chimerical. Syllogism. Boisterous. Hierarch. 
Synchronism. Hydraulics. Sclerotic. Scurrilous. Heptarchy. 
Fantastic. Irascible. Cholera. Logarithms. Elephant. 
Rhapsody. Egregious. Rheumatism. Oxygen. Emaciate. 
Gymuastic. Financier. Eucharist. Chronicle. Analyze. 


The annexed table shows the results : 


ae 
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RINCON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Gradevof Class, No. of Pupils No. of Words | No. of Words. Per Cent. of |Total Per Cent, 


Examined. Tried. Missed. Class. of 1st and 2d 
Grades. 
ry ed ee ee 45 2,250 553 75 73 
ORY Beak SO ae 48 2, 400 709 70 


WASHINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


a 

1st.—I1st Division. .. 25 1, 250 215 80 

Ist.—Whole No.... 43 2,150 519 76 72.9 
2d.—Class A...;... 46 2, 300 653 72 ; 
9d/—Class Bolo ).. AT 2,350 850 63.5 


DENMAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Ls) ME ea Gee 24 1,200 187 84.4 
2d.—Ist Class...... aa 1,050 205 80.4 77 4 
oi ays b iptee ge eh Oh eG OO 44. 2,200 591 orc ; 
aim iS. 48 2,400 672 72.0 

LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
em Ge cet ec 34. 1,700 161 90.5 
2d.—1st Class...... 24. 1, 200 336 72.0 75 6 
hh eS a a 59 2,950 614 79.5 ; 
IME ge. act 58 2,900 1,140 60.7 

UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BERR yo 0 oe latalinz das 18 900 315 65.0 
20,.—1st Class...... 30 1,500 591 60.6 Gries 
bs Lae evel aR ae 41 2,050 728 64.5 

SPRING VALLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
hOb Stay Mane Ly 9 450 52 87.4 | 78.9 
Age ey SWE gS RS 42 2,100 508 76.2 : 
COSMOPOLITAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

meee tetera oe ae | 44. | 2,200 | 220 | 90 | 90 

MISSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
11 ler ame lee le i, 20 1,000 171 82.9 73.7 
ae «facie baa ose 34 1,700 601 64.6 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


I believe I was among the first (if not the first) to propose and 
urge the introduction of music in the Public Schools of our city. 
I had early learned its softening and refining influence upon pu- 
pils—had appreciated the sentiment: “Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast.” I had also learned to value its in- 
fluence as a means of discipline. I am still favorable to the 
maintenance of musical instruction, and think there should not be 
less, but more instruction in our schools in this branch. I am, how- 
ever, of opinion that a somewhat different system of teaching should 
prevail. I will admit that I am not entirely competent to decide as to 
the best method or most desirable system; and for this reason I have 
made several efforts during the past two years to secure a competent 
Special Committee on Music, which should thoroughly examine our 
schools, and see what is being done in this department, and how it is 
being done. Such an examination has not been secured, and the re- 
sult is, that we have not, to ny knowledge, a single report upon music 
in the archives of our Department. We have no data for our in- 
formation or guidance. ‘We only believe that we have good teachers, 
and these are doing as well as they can. How much our schools 
have been benefited by the present annual expenditure of $3,600, or 
for the still larger previous annual expenses of music during the past 
six or eight years, is a matter of conjecture rather than of positive 
knowledge. I would call the early attention of the Board of Educa- 
tion to this subject. 

In this connection I beg to suggest that the regularly appointed 
class teachers give more time and much greater attention to this most 
useful department of education—to that accomplishment which always 
benefits and blesses its possessor. ‘The regular teachers could give 
a few moments to exercises and drill in singing and the elements of 
music each day; the time necessary for a very short exercise would 
scarcely be missed. It would be a recreation beneficial to pupils, 
physically and morally ; not a wearisome loss of time, when lessons 
become too long and tiresome, but a life-giving and soul-stirring re- 
creation. Besides, lessons in music, to be interesting, should be 
short ; and repeated often to be useful. The elements of music well 
and thoroughly learned in this way will be retained as permanent ac- 
quirements to bless and make happy later years. 
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DRAWING AND PENMANSHIP. 


In this connection I have to offer suggestions similar to those in 
regard to music. Perhaps a reasonable amount of attention is given 
in some of our schools, but not in all, to these practical and most 
useful branches—Penmanship and Drawing. ‘These acquirements, 
especially the latter, are too often thought to be mere accomplish- 
ments, desirable and well enough, but not important ; both, however, 
are ornamental and useful. They are or may be constantly employed, 
and give pleasure through life. And for pupils to obtain 
facility in the graceful executien of either, it is extremely de- 
sirable that regular teachers give more time to them, and endeavor 
to excite more interest in their practice; especially is this necessary 
in penmanship. To avoid indifference on the part of some of our 
regular corps of teachers, I have sometimes thought it would be well 
—for a while at least—to dispense entirely with special teachers in 
these branches. 

The teachers of several classes, in various schools, have voluntari- 
ly assumed instruction in penmanship and drawing, and I believe 
generally with excellent success. IPf the proper and necessary stand- 
ards of qualification were established in teachers’ examinations, all 
would soon be sufficiently well prepared to instruct in all the 
branches to be taught. Special teachers could then be dispensed 
with, and I believe with excellent results to pupils. This is the 
tendency elsewhere, why should it not be here? not as a much more 
economical system merely, but because pupils will always be better 
taught when the responsibility of their instruction is undivided. 
Proficiency in penmanship and drawing should have more to do than 
at present with the promotion and graduation of pupils. Very much 
ean quickly be gained for these branches by giving them due promi- 
nence in examinations. 


PENMANSHIP AND COMPOSITION. 


Penmanship meets the eye and attracts attention. If it is fair 
and legible, it pleases. True, a good hand writing, even elegant 
penmanship, may not indicate mental culture and refinement, or 
literary taste: it is no measure of scholastic acquirements, From 
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this fact, perhaps, penmanship is generally too lightly valued, and in 
most schools receives little attention. It is remarkable that the 
children of any other nationality, on entering our schools, are found 
to be more proficient in fair and legible penmanship than American 
pupils of corresponding years and attainments. It is remarkable, 
too, that among our people, those who can write a good hand, and ~ 
with ease compose a fair manuscript of any kind, are comparatively 
few—even among the more intelligent and fairly educated. This 
certainly need not be so. The remedy is easy, and should be ap- 
plied. Pupils should commence to write and compose earlier; they 
should have more frequent instruction and more constant practice. 
This will be found the secret of success, and result in a better pen- 
manship and a greater facility in composition by our boys and girls, 
when they have left school—soon in a greater facility in writing and 
general correspondence by men and women, in every station of 
life. The subject is worth our serious attention, and the remedy 
suggested, I am confident, ina few years will, if faithfully applied, 
be found entirely successful. In some of our schools, though not 
required by the regulations of Primary Schools, pupils of the eighth 
and ninth grades, and possibly some of the tenth, will be found to 
write with considerable facility and very legibly. There are other 
classes in some of the schools, of the fifth and sixth grades, in which 
pupils compose as readily and write with as much freedom and ele- 
gance as will pupils found in the third and second grades, or perhaps 
even in the first grade, of other schools. ‘This plainly proves what 
might easily be done in all the schools of the Department. Profi- 
ciency in penmanship and composition is most likely to be observed 
in the classes of those teachers who are of European nativity and 
education. We as Americans are justly proud of our American sys- 
tem of free schools and popular system of education. It neverthe- 
less becomes us to increase its eminence in every respect possible. 
We shall do well, therefore, to copy what is good in others, and 
follow the example of those who excel us in this particular respect. 
In our examinations for promotion and graduation more importance 
should be givento composition. 'This branch should count more in 
the percentages, if percentages are hereafter to be a rule. 
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INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES AND ORNAMENTAL WORK. 


We assume, of course, that our Public Schools are to prepare our 
youth in the best and most appropriate manner possible for the 
actual and practical duties attending the ordinary stations of life. 

With this object in view, it seems strange that more instruction 1s 
not given to certain kinds of industrial arts and accomplishments. 
Why are not more of such exercises introduced in our Grammar 
Schools, for girls especially? Facility in needle work of various 
kinds—knitting and embroidery, and plain sewing—would be exceed- 
ingly valuable to most young ladies; better for them than very much 
that now enters largely into their course of study. And if our boys 
could be afforded a little more elementary instruction of such kind 
as would lead the way to, and facilitate the acquisition of, some in- 
dustrial trade or business pursuit, it seems plain that an important 
step would be taken in the right direction toward fitting them for 
real life, for future usefulness to themselves and the community in 
which they will soon become component elements. 


GERMAN, SPANISH, AND FRENCH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


I cannot understand why twelve hundred dollars are annually ex- 
pended in the Girls’ High School for instruction in the French 
language, and not one dollar for the German or Spanish languages, 
which in this city are in more general use. I believe the German has 
equal poetry, richness and strength, and the Spanish more beauty, 
than the French, if not equal flexibility and polish. From my 
observation I consider the learning of the German, by children who 
have life before them and their forming tastes to cultivate, worth 
all the time and effort expended in its acquisition, alone for the z- 
Jluence which it has upon them; so original and unique in its struc- 
ture, SO expressive, 80 pure, and so poetic. It has a humanizing and 
moral influence upon any child who unlocks its treasures. In all the 
books for children to be met with in the German language, I have 
scarcely heard a slang expression—a sentence, phrase, or word, 
which could be considered rude, vulgar, coarse or frivolous. The 
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very best of our books in English, designed for the study and enter- 
tainment of children and youth, do not rival the average of similar 
books in German. These facts have formed one strong motive in 
urging the study of German in our Public Schools. 

The Spanish language must in the future be very valuable to our 
people, from our proximity to Mexico, and indeed to the whole 
Pacific coast; and in view of our probable future relations with 
southern neighbors, I suggest that more attention be given in our 
schools to the acquisition of thaé language, the possession of which 
will help to break down the barriers to social, political, and commercial 
intercourse, and tend to more rapid assimilation and the establish- 
ment of mutual good will between us and them. But a real and 
practical acquisition of a modern language should not, for many 
reasons, be deferred until the High School is reached. It is quite 
obvious that childhood and early youth is the natural period of life 
in which language is to be acquired. ‘The thoroughly practical 
acquisition of a language is perhaps possible only then. The 
immense economy of time and effort in commencing the study of 
languages very early, if at all, none will dispute. Hence I doubt 
the propriety of the elementary instruction in French now included 
in the Girls’ High School course. The present elementary study of 
French should give place to a more advanced course to those already 
prepared for it, or to other branches more practical and useful, though 
possibly less fashionable. With most of those young ladies who 
now commence the study of French in the Girls’ High School, little 
is accomplished by the great expenditure of their precious time and 
hard study, beyond a mere superficial and impractical aceomplish- 
ment—the ability to laboriously and imperfectly read and translate. 
More must be done for the practical necessities of education. 


OUR ANNUAL AND SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS OF PUPILS. 


Since the adoption of our present system of examining pupils and 
schools, I have been convinced of its almost utter failure in securing 
the results desired, to wit: a thorough knowledge of the improve- 
ment—the positive progress of pupils, the true merits of their teach- 
ers, and hence the character and value of instruction given. The 
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fewer examiners, the better—the more just and reliable the results 
obtained. The present system indefinitely multiplies the number 
concerned in examinations; it brings into play scores of minds 
with their differing judgments and varying standards of calculations. 
By the present system, with one examiner, a given class may come 
out of a test with 95, 98 or 100 per cent. of perfect answers, while 
another class composed ef equally good material, and known to be 
under the instruction of a superior teacher, will, with another ex- 
aminer, more methodical and exacting, obtain but 70 or 75 per cent. 
This has been remarked from year to year, until neither pupils, 
teachers or examiners have very much confidence in their work after 
it has been performed. So far from exhibiting the comparative merits 
of schools, classes, teachers or pupils, or the merits of different methods 
of instruction, the present system of examining simply renders com- 
parison impossible. It is only true that by the present system it 
can be learned with reasonable certainty whether the pupils ex- 
amined have or have not gone over the prescribed course, the fixed 
number of pages, lessons and chapters; and have been sufficiently 
drilled (not taught) to remember (not necessarily to understand) what 
has been gone over in the text book. It is true, too, that the present 
style of examining schools agrees very well in spirit and intent with 
the present course of study and the present prevailing methods of in- 
struction—both and all in my opinion exceedingly defective; well 
calculated to advance pupils rapidly through the extenuated series of 
text books, to drive them in hot haste by heavy tasks and by stimu- 
lated and unnatural efforts, over a vast amount of lessons, over acres 
of pages, taxing the energies and sapping the vitality of pupils 
without educating them—without invigorating their minds, enlarging 
their intelligence, strengthening their understanding and developing 
their intellectual capacities. Nothing is more fallacious than per- 
centages obtained by pupils and the number promoted from class to 
class at these annual examinations, especially from the first classes 
of our Grammar Schools, as a true test of the teaching merits of 
teachers and masters. 


If the only objects of examining pupils were promotions from grade 
to grade, or from lower schools to higher, the present system would 
be tolerable, but of little value, for the teacher of a class, with the 
principal of the school or district, can better decide when a pupil is 
prepared for promotion than any examiner, with all the ingenious 
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figures he can make, and all the percentages he can deduce there- 
from. The teachers are the proper judges, and their judgment and 
decision regarding pupils should never be ignored, and should be 
seldom appealed from, for it will almost never fail to be the more 


correct and reliable. But if the annual and semi-annual examinations - 


were alone for the purpose of testing the progress of pupils, the merits 
of teachers and the value of the different methods employed in im- 
parting instruction, then in a preceding paragraph I have indicated 
my appreciation of their very little worth. If their object be to de- 
termine and regulate the grades of pupils and classes, and keep up 
and properly sustain our graded system of schools throughout the 
city, nothing but the word failure, emphatically pronounced, ex- 
presses the results heretofore obtained. Instances are of common 
occurrence where transfers have been granted to pupils which have 
entitled the holders to enter a class of a certain grade (the fifth grade, 
for example,) yet upon trial they have been found incompetent, per- 
haps unprepared for the sixth grade of the school entered. In other 
instances the reverse has been observed, and pupils have been found 
upon examination entitled to enter a higher grade, perhaps two high- 
er grades, in an adjoining district. ‘The remedy is plain, and not 
difficult of application ; nor shuuld the application be delayed. It 


is not by any means new; it is the system generally adopted in oth-_ 


er large cities. One, two or three persons are employed as assistant 
Superintendents or examiners, and required to visit and personally 
examine schools, and suggest improved methods of instruction. 
These persons might be paid members of the Board of Education, 
or professional and experienced teachers, as in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, New York, and other eastern cities. If this plan were 
adopted, we would have thoroughness, uniformity and reliability, and 
a graded system zm fact as well as in name. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, 


The present method of examining teachers partakes of the nature 
of that employed in the examination of pupils, above discussed ; 
and should be improved, by more oral questions and practical illus- 
trations of methods of teaching. These illustrations should be 


: 
: 
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before a class; from such practical tests it can safely be judged 
whether a teacher be a teacher or a scholar only. Scarcely is the 
former fact shown at all by the present system of examining; and 
not till some such course as that indicated be adopted, will we secure 
reliable results from our teachers’ examinations. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN CLASSIFICATION SUGGESTED. 


A suggestion in reference to classifying pupils may be offered in 
this connection. I think it an important one. In forming classes 
and promoting pupils, more attention should be given to the physical 
condition and the natural endowments of pupils, and to other modi- 
fying circumstances. The multiplication in any school of a number 
of classes in the same grades, and the forming of divisions in classes 
—one, two, or more—is exceedingly favorable to a proper considera- 
tion of the personal peculiarities of pupils, their physical and mental 
characteristics, as well as their scholarship. Much attention has 
doubtless already been given in most, perhaps in all, our schools, 
to forming and grading classes on the basis of the inevitable and un- 
changeable natural differences in pupils ; still, I think more care may, 
and if possible should, be exercised in these proper discriminations. 
Some by nature are phlegmatic, think slowly, and are dull of appre- 
hension ; others are cautious and timid. All these require treatment 
suited to their peculiarities. They cannot be advanced with that ce- 
lerity which would be perfectly easy with others, who differ only in 
temperament, in natural endowments. ‘To attempt such a task is not 
only unproductive of good results, but unjust alike to the pupils and 
the teachers ; often as disastrous to the health and the minds of the 
former, as to the patience of the latter. All pupils of the same grade 
or class must not, although in a graded system, be placed in the same 
nicely constructed educational straight-jacket, or be stretched upon 
the same procrustean bed. All pupils cannot go over the same 
ground and accomplish the same thorough work in the same time. 

I would suggest the formation of a Grammar class, that shall be 
exceptional, and not required to conform strictly to the prescribed 
rules of classification and promotion. Let additional time be given 
the pupils and teachers in such a class to accomplish the work of 
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the particular grades ; as much time as may, from the nature of the 
class, be reasonably demanded. Let it be a sort of Intermediate 
class to certain grades—say the fourth and second—into which shall 
be put all new comers for testing, and all such as from their consti- 
tution and habits must go slowly. Let the teachers of such a class 
be those whose forte is to make indifferent scholars work ; and if the 
work in such a class be proportionally harder than in other classes, 
pay the teachers better, or allow them a longer time to accomplish 
their work; promoting scholars as they individually improve, and 
not striving to advance the whole class evenly. Then a better ad- 
justed balance of character and material can be gathered into the 
more nicely graded classes. 

Unless such an arrangement can be made, the classes cannot attain 
very high percentages, owing to the differences existing in the tem- 
perament and physical constitution of pupils. 


MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


There is a growing doubt among the most eminent and successful 
teachers of our country, as to the utility or propriety of awarding 
medals and other prizes to pupils who are able to distinguish them- 
selves in their intellectual efforts at school. In some instances such 
awards have been prohibited and discarded by the rules of Boards of 
Education. In Boston, foremost in many good things in educational 
matters, attention has recently been called to the subject by the 
Superintendent, who advises the abolishment of the several medals 
founded in that city during past years. 

I am satisfied that awards of prizes in school —no matter of what 
kind or value— are exceedingly harmful, unless they be most judi- 
cious and discriminating in rewarding achievements which are poss?- 
ble to all—-to every pupil, no matter how stupid and unintellectual, 
if of sound mind and good deportment. | 

Doubtless there may be a possible system which will work well 
and cause no injustice to any ; but such a system, in my opinion, has 
not yet been attained, here or elsewhere. 

The custom in awarding prizes, is to recognize, wholly or chiefly, 
intellectual efforts and natural genius; to discriminate in favor of 
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the fortunate few who are endowed with rare capabilities, who re- 
quire no special incentives, who need no stimulus; and to discourage 
the unfortunate many who are less favored by nature —the very 
class which is most entitled to consideration and sympathy. This 
seems the direct result of the common practice. 

We have two schools favored with Medal Funds. I advise spec- 
ial regulations governing the distribution of these medals, so as to 
avoid as far as possible the unfavorable results which may follow from 
what has been generously designed to give these schools special at- 
tractions. 


OVERWORKING PUPILS. 


Much has recently been said about overworking pupils in the 
Public Schools; and here is the trouble: too many textbooks. 

To textbooks, to their inordinate number and their prolixity, 
are we indebted for the frequent complaints of overtasking pupils: 
As elsewhere stated, these books are spun out in endless detail in 
every branch and on every subject, with the mistaken idea that the 
book, the dead and dry types and paper, not the living teacher, must 
give pupils all their instruction—perform all the teaching. All these 
books must be waded through or gone over—the lessons, long and 
tedious, must be learned, thumbed and memorized. Hence the 
overtasking—overtasking, not overstudying. Pupils now-a-days do 
very little of real study. They memorize lessons in plenty, but do 
not study too much—not enough. ‘To memorize words and lessons 
is hard and almost fruitless work. It calls into exercise no original 
and independent thought ; develops no mental force or self-reliance. 
Custom and its results were once quite different and more satisfac- 
tory. Not a hundred years ago (for I have the facts associated in my 
mind with the New England country schools which I have attended), 
pupils went to school to stwdy and the teachers to teach. In my 
opinion, a great and unfortunate change has occurred in late years. 
Now pupils go to school to “ recite lessons,” and teachers go to “ hear 
recitations.” I am not censuring teachers or pupils in stating these 
facts; I would simply indicate that a wrong condition of things 
exists—has grown out of the text-book business. 1 believe our 
schools will be improved in the character of mind and scholarship, 
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and the kind of intelligence which they will develop, vastly improved, 
by at least a partial retrogression in this one respect toward former 
school discipline and customs. Pupils should go to school to study 
and be instructed; and when they have attentively and faithfully 
devoted the ordinary school hours: to the right kind of work, they 
will have done enough of studying, and should be assigned little, if 
any, Special duty to be performed out of school hours. The natural, 
and the most useful duty of the teacher is to teach, to explain 
and illustrate, to aid and direct pupils, to supervise their work and 
discipline their efforts. The whole matter of “reciting lessons” and 
‘hearing recitations’ needs a careful revision and pruning. Much 
time is nearly lost by the present custom. Ordinarily, while one 
pupil is reciting, no matter what, forty or fifty are in idleness, or do- 
ing very little for themselves. Very frequent and continued drilling 
in “reciting lessons’ may give greater presence and more freedom 
of expression to pupils; may improve their recitations, and hence 
add to the brilliancy of examinations; but little else for good is thus 
accomplished. More real, earnest study, more independent personal 
thought and effort should be required of our pupils, and less of mere 
routine work—memorizing and repeating lessons from the books. In 
some of our schools not one half hour of the whole day is allowed 
pupils for wholesome study—or study of any kind. They are re- 
quired to learn entirely out of school what they should learn entirely 
in school, and to spend the whole of each long session in drill and 
recitations of lessons tediously memorized during the unsuitable and 
unnatural hours of night, when the pupil should be in bed and the 
childish mind be at rest. . . 


THE CAUSE AND THE REQUIRED REMEDIES FOR ERRORS AND 
ABUSES NOTED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES. 


It will have been observed that in the foregoing criticism upon 
present erroneous ideas and faulty methods of instruction, the course 
of study in our Public Schools, the character of our examinations, 
and the ordinary habits of pupils in preparing and reciting lessons, 
I have directed attention mainly to text books, to their unreasonable 
number and prolixity of character, and the too general dependence 
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upon them by pupils and teachers; here is the source and cause of 
most now to be complained of in our otherwise excellent school 
system. For many years I have observed the constantly increasing 
number of text kooks in the hands of pupils. Every branch of study 
has its series of books, and it would seem that every series is made 
to extend through just as many books as possible. This evil of too 
many books has arisen from two causes: First, in the attempt of 
text book writers to do all the teaching, to explain everything, illus- 
trate everything by an infinity of rules, examples, and propositions, 
which must be memorized, but may never be understood. These 
writers have thus unwittingly suppressed true teaching, and have at- 
tempted to take the place and perform the duties of the living, speak- 
ing, and life-giving educator; and they have failed, as they always 
will, in this attempt. The second cause of such an unreasonable 
superabundance of books is the speculative enterprise of book writers 
and their publishers. Obviously, the more books, the more lucrative 
the business of publishing them. The trade is perfectly legitimate, 
whatever the consequences—and so the books have been published 
with every artifice and appliance to make them attractive ; they have 
been puffed and eulogized, and sown broadcast and in profusion over 
the land. They have been insinuated upon Trustees and Boards of 
Education, accepted by teachers and introduced into schools; upon 
these, or in and by these books, methods of study and instruction, 
courses of study and examination, have been marked out and. meas- 
ured; and hence have developed the numerous and serious evils now 
observed. The remedy suggests itself—it is a return to fewer and 
more simple textbooks ; these to be used as textbooks only ; in every 
study more oral instruction by teachers ; and finally, more intelligent 
and discriminating examinations by or under the direction of the au- 
thorities having the schools in charge. Apply these remedies, and 
we will at once have schools in which teachers will teach with inde- 
pendence, earnestness and success, and pupils study and become truly 
educated. 

In this connection, an examination of the following summary of 
personal statistics will be found interesting : 
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PERSONAL STATISTICS OF TEACHERS IN 


Graduate of what Normal] Had experience in what 


Names of Schools and Teachers. Where Educated. School. Training School. 
Boys’ H1iaH ScHOOL. 
Theodore Bradley Pah pjoiels teste Connecticut Normal School.|..... SMBS PRINS 3 iss St Connecticut Normal 
Thomas C. Leonard ........ Ireland..... eel SSa PERS Se WS biel chow fe a Eee eee oe ie oedied neds See Hers, 
JOHN, M.“Sibleyi ck csisce se « « Leicester Academy, Mass., 
and, Vale College: citnlesie< lish tile. dcithe oo Unlcteeide ihiee comes yo eS 3 
Mrs. Caroline L. Atwood....|/Maine.......ceccscrccccve wales oc ciiv cases. vicjee| is 8s aels tate ameter abe 
Giris’ HIGH ScHOOL. 
Ellis H; Holmes}... S215. 2.3 Massachusetts. ...........0% Bridgwater, Mass. ..| Bridgwater, Mass... 
Miss Maggie McKenzie ..... N, ¥. City and San Francisco} .......sssccessls sessefe cote snc dstbueee ee : 
Miss Sarah A. Barr ......... Erie, Pa., Lima, N. Y., Ge- 
nesee College sjain(Ghee io 6 ©! 0i¢ il ia date disteys io Wildl eie eter al Sak) cheaetomc eee oe 
Mme. Virginie 'G. Brisat ..<.| New. YOrk 22. s'siksdis sis ov cwisicle | osteo owleiecicle cele ctelere Wevsete me eee alee 
Mrs. Caroline R. Beals......|/Boston, Massachusetts..ce. |..ccccccccccccces ...|California Normal . 
LATIN SCHOOL. 
William Kimball Rowell ....|Pembroke Acad., N. H., and 
Dartmouth College, N.H..|.... Mt gon weseeeeee| Hopkinton and Pem 
broke, (Ns Bai ..s. 
AZO Te Wlanies o's aschives oe Middlebury Colleges.d. 3...) aes eee ech ic | ee eee . 
LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
AYA’ GEELOIEULY eta eo oe store ee Phillips, Exeter Academy, 
and Dartmouth College...|........cceccccccces[ocs re ae Scat 
TP) Wade ELOLDLOOK cir: wees <' Bridgwater St. Nor. School, 
and “Pierce Acads,-Massi.s |, 120 bs. Ak silfeclaw cule line wees eeetoe erent eletere 
PDI PsCLIOL wee davaiciste,sieee Baltimore City: College. -..’.7.|., see cee cee os\0 6:8) |la'dinuie teteeeets Ar ade . 
Miss Elizabeth’ A. Cleveland |Randolph’ Academy; V6 i.e. 1s o2. «ca demos ek ols che ce eontenesaueeniee ° 
Miss Percis Maria Stowell. ..|Massachusetts........ Bak sie/siflevdare!syate brave pete tolatele me it Reinieas mp ccakame ee tetene : 
Miss Mary J. Ritchie....... Newburg; New York. eo oc a ee A. Wee ee ee : 
Miss Lizzie B. Jewett....... Santa Clara Institute, Cal. ..|California State ....|California Normal .. 
Miss Emma Amelia Shaw...|Montpelier Acad. and Las- 
Rellisemii Mary soe ees ltt ee ctee BSE Mia biecery hb ohare eu} cones’ oe 
Miss Agnes Maria Manning. | Boarding Schools and home. |..................../eeeee me PT E 
Miss Carrie L. Smith....... San Fran. Public Schools ...|San Francisco City .|........+.- cintts seleb'e 
Miss Minnie T. Kimball ....|Lynn, Mass., and Salem Nor- 
mal School ojeh is o.ntaitaioghs sie igaeak waled e cetetemcel ete ale cccvccccscscvesccce 
Miss Lucretia S. Swain..... Massachusetts. .......cecee- Bridgwater wii... sf... |.dseseeceseatbee aks c 
Miss Emily F. Pearson ..... New birry, Collere, Vt ini tie vicn'l,. oy oncaeid cg oee ae J irat ete w deleoria wean 
Mrs, Elizabeth H.’B. Varney] Vermont Public Schools». .5..|i..< cs vclsecdiecesecufewes cu eee pitta iver 
Mrs. Evelyn M. Ludlum....|San Francisco High School .|....... cc cece ce cccccclecccccccece spree : 
Miss Jennie A. Forbes...... FRONT gis | a, Sscamo nt erave aivausiinil oraveesiae eehelg eet sical ia anata ee ee 
Miss Bertha Comstock...... San Francisco........ OF cee California State .... California Normal . 
Miss Margaret Ellen Casebolt|/San Francisco ............2-l|ecccccceccce BA eee oriole owes 
Miss Maggie Jane Hall...... Banta Olaray, 6 sldssies olga « ot laviod bra Medd es ee wade bo pisre: dad cha aah etonis <o 
DENMAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
James Denman... osijiecss dei Albany, New York.......... New York State ....|New York Normal... 
Miss Nettie Doud........... California Public Schools. ..|California State ....|California Normal .. 
Mrs. Etla. MM. Baumeardner:..) BurlingtonsSemimary, 06s slice ceeds det delac plaldaite cee Coes aeeie ie 
Miss Celeste M. Pattee...... Gorbuth, Meé., Semitiary lc. ee aac ce sees ee ee 
Mra..E.. Ps. Bradley oss 0556 Welbeaham, ‘Mass... o Wicks oldie id slaelela oe ]indwe onan eenele eine 
Miss Mary J. Little......... Rincon and "High School and] 
San Francisco College?) 2. 0y'.35 2 nc digs cote sc « « cis ue celetee eee eiete Sec 
Miss Lillie Louise Gummer. |San Francisco.............. California State ....|California Normal .. 
Mrs. Louise A. H. Clapp....|Ambherst, Mass............. California State ....|California Normal .. 
Miss Almira Theresa Flint..|San Francisco.............. California State ....|California Normal .. 
Miss Jessie Smith .......... SAM PTANCISCO oi. secu coess ec San Francisco City .|......cese.seue- were 
Miss Alice T. Kenny........|Sam Francisco.............. San Francisco City .|......ccessceeecess : 
Miss Clara C. Bowen........ Cambridge, Mass ...........|... eClia a the balk, 10 6 wi ciu @ [ie oats Ob 6 aie aon Ts sone 
Miss Mary Jennie Armstrong|Honolulu, Sandwich Islands}..... site Spe bea Sot eenee SECT eee 
Miss Ada Bowen............ Cambridge, Mass..... esas. sifiasin o Sidies bc etlnie's ce o¥s.e | 0 Galepeiaisinintate eer maemne 


Miss Annie M. Holmes .....|/San Francisco.............. |California State . ae * | California Normal .. 


REPORT TO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Grade of Certificate. Date of Certificate. 


State Life Diploma 
State Life Diploma 


we eeeereeel errr sreeeeesseeeesee 


State Life Diploma........ SLEDO Ms aranerataaiitelalelals« 
High School and State Dipl .|Dec.1863, May 1864 


State Life Diploma .........|....00. Mercere e siele/ ate 
State Diploma.........- iat a! |/shetatetstaictetehetelsia'y,cle's'e 
PAG TACO! ssc siastareieddsle scare January, 1867..... 


See eee eases ee eee ese sees ee eeel eres eeeeeeeeeeneee 


High School and State Dipl .|1864 and Jan. 1867 


State Dipl. and Latin Master| November, 1866 . 
Gr. Master. and Latin Master|1865 and 1866... 


A.B., A.M., High Sch., Gram. 
Mstr., St. Dip, St. Lf. Dip.|May, 1866, Nov’ber 

1865, Dec. 1866..|13 years....|3 5-12 years. |3 5-12 years. 
St.Dip., Gr. Mstr., St. Lf. Dip.|1863 and 1866..... Lie years 05/7, YOarsite. <tc 346 years... 
State Diploma........sse0- sid UNG, L866. 22 hose. Teyears os. 3 years..... 243 years... 
OPT D CAT AGAR a ne s/s cin dtereieis 02 August 24, 1867 10 years 3 years..... 3 years... 02. 
ANSE GTACoaleuie ce visto «sisi OO bgeterclerctera cictsisiaio’d 10 years 7 years..... 7 years..... 
WirstiGrade .o. sie skc cleasteyes LEG (ave canelderstess fo 846 years 316 years...|3 years... 
MALSbiG rade ses oe eels Merete January, 1867..... 4 years..... 4 years..... 3% years... 
First Grade ...........+....|January 28, 1867../20 years....|4346 years...|436 years... 
Mish, GLAAC \ owwcicdceide severe | MEY SOE 2 os ae 11 years....|2 5-6 years..|2 5-6 years.. 
First Grade ..... eiotalai ald dichaiete May; E867 3.066 53g years...|53¢ years...|54 years... 
Second Grade.......... aires NVLE YO LOG lyeisiace.d exe | ON VCAL Gai sie" 5 years..... 5 years...e. 
Second Grade. .....cedsesees May, USO Tiara ctledies 4 years..,.. 4 years..... 133g years... 
First Grade and State Dipl..|...........cecaee -|8 years..... 4 years..... 2. yearse sss. 
Becond Grado... nisecele esses December, 1866...|25 years 10 years 6 years..... 
igen & a 9:¥s (Cire aaa ane LUNG, SG Gives 5 0s 2% years...|2% years 24% years 
Second Grade....... Sieldie cre ve PDO LOOT wernite ao 2 years..... 2 years..... 2 years..... 
LEB UALGs, eves scl athels| oe ace. TLLY, 11 S66 eci.t. . 5 years... 5: years... 17 months.. 
SUIT) CTA Orns.5\0/cataiaistl c ernes May 19, 1866......|10 months..|10 months. .|10 months.. 
BECONG CLAUO.« ctaias'cja ailessiersss August 6th, 1867. .|238 years...|224 years.../3 months... 
State Life Diploma .........}/November 1, 1865.|17 years....|10% years..|10 years.... 
Second Grade........ +.eee-- (January 28, 1867..|/23 months..|23 months..;|20 months.. 
ERY CALACO alg: a clei sia’ ols.a dc cis on September, 1867..|10 years....|/234 years 4% years...|$ 
URE GTAAG i datacye- sho od aisie'ers.s January, 1867..... 7 years..... 54 years...|5%4 years... 
HITSt Grade...ccsisccess RABEL July 23, 1867 ..... 2 years.'s... Bo years: ... 18 months. 
BECO GTADON jewdie elelicce ses September, 1867 ..|2 years..... 2 -yearsy es... 16 months. . 
Sécond Grade. ..........006 JUNE; AS66203 4.555 14 years...|16 months..|16 months. 
iret Grade ccs wcese ...-. January, 1867..... 12 years....|12 years....|12 years.... 
BeECOnd GTAdG:. 2. ctuicadws noe sie June, 1866........ 16 months..|/16 months..|16 months.. 
RSW CILACG,, . cc veese nd oo.2e.|peptember, 1867..|5 years..... 5 years..... 5 years..... 
IEE CTIGUIO v0 vcpistelSnteie 60a sia August, 1867...... T yearsuyed: NeVeRrns sh! 7 years .e.0. 
Second Grade.,... sc edsrove oy LU urd SOGowe.. 44S Veale ud as 15 months. .|15 months 
Second Grade........ Paes oe fh ULV 5 LOU bsian deta 5 years..... 3 years... Syears. .7.< 
Second Grade...... Saeteanas September, 1867 ..|8 years..... 2 5-12 years.|2 5-12 years. 
PAP SUCETAUG', cus cls cis owele onus s October 1, 1867...|16 months..|16 months..|16 months.. 


Total amount | How long been 


of experience 
in teaching, 


13 years.... 
20 years... 


12 years.... 
20 years.... 


20 years.. 


7% years... 2s 
64% years... 


teaching in 
this State. 


8 years:... 


11 years... 


333 years... 


.. {15 years.. 
44 years... 


446 years. 


5 years.... 


646 years... 


.|15 years.... 
..|436 years... 


.|2% years... 
64 years... 


.|63% years. 
13 years....|13 years... 
.|9 months... 
3% years... 


.|13 years.. 
+|9, yeatser.s. 


16 years....|3% years...|34 years... 


-./9 years..... 
6 years..... 


2% years... 
2 years..... 
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How long been|Length of time 
teaching in 
this City. 


in present 
position. 


../2% years. 
-|2% years. 


9 months, 
2% years. 


2 5-12 years. 
2 years. 

2% years. 
3 months. 
236 years. 


--|10 months. 


2% years. 


4 months. 
2 5-12 mos. 
21-12 years. 


21-12 years. 


336 years. 
16 months, 


2% years. 


-|214 months, 


16 months, 


-|16 months, 


16 months. 
16 months. 


-|15 months. 


4 months. 
2 5-12 years. 
13 months. 
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Names of Schools and Teachers. 


RINcON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Ebenezer Knowlton....... 


Miss Helen M. Thompson 
Miss Helen M. Clark........ 
Miss Augusta C. Robertson . 
Miss Mary A. E. Phillips.... 
Miss Margaret Wade........ 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Stowell 
Miss Anna Maria Dore...... 
Miss Mary L. Moulthrop.. 


UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Thomas 8. Myrick 


eeeeseesee 


Joseph Dana Littlefield 
Miss Susie L. D. Carey ..... 
Miss Clara A. Cummings.. 
Miss Emily Maria Tibbey. 
Mrs. Mary W. Kincaid 
Miss Ellen G. Grant 


a 
eeeeeeee 


Miss Susan H. Thayer th i 
Miss Abbie F. Aldrich 


WASHINGTON GRAMMAR 


..|New Hampshire and Mass .. 


£ | AIL LLANICLSCO: siisle ois stele sos 3 


biSad) ErancincG acho ness .--|California State .... 
..|/San Francisco.... 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


PERSONAL STATISTICS OF TEACHERS IN 


Had experience in what 
Training Schools. 


Graduate of what Normal 


Where Educated. school: 


en, oo oo, ——— 


..|Public Schools of Me., N. H., 


R. Island and Mass...... ......|Salem, Mass., Oxford, 


Me., and California 


eeeeeeee eee eee 


.| Toronto Model 


San Francisco ...... 
Toronto, Canada West ......|Provincial, U. C... 

New Orleans and San Fran.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philad. 
San Francisco High School . 
Massachusetts......... 
Maine and Wisconsin. 


San Francisco...... 
California State .... 
.|San Francisco ce Ic 


ewee ert eee sees eeeseeseeeeeeleeeeesereeeeeeeseee 


California Normal . 


Onondaga Ac., Manlius Ac., 
Oneida Co. Institute, N. Y.|..........00. Rochester Inst. and 
Union Schl., Jack- 
BON, “MICRA sine ces 
Bridgwater, Mass... 
California Normal .. 
California Normal .. 


Bridgwater State Nor. School| Bridgwater, Mass... 
San Jose Institute .......... California State .... 


Benicia Seminary,’ ;.'sc.< s/s |\cis teeiccis sree wale etl eeeetatane sioteig inte ieeaiaelotete 


California 2s. cmanionteee ct | California State ....|California Normal .. 
CalitOrnifi seni dance ciate California State ....|California Normal .. 
Randolph; Mass"... sis \s:a:s is sto.5 Nit chs. evale omenale olnterete miei ie eee 5p ois: s lereeteleis ey ae be 
Rhode Island Seminary.... |San Francisco ce eelate Pare sa steRRCiMnTe OB eee 


ScHOOL. 

James. Stratton’, . =. 2... «00% Wilbraham Seminary.......|/Bridgwater, Mass. ..|Bridgwater Model .. 
Henry sy MCBride ii... ss sar Troy Academy, Iowa........ California State ....!California Normal .. 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Deetken..|San Francisco .............. San Francisco......|California Normal .. 
Miss Jean Parker........... Shasta and San Francisco. stale, aib sie beece Fateh ale © - : Shasta sae. ea wate ates 
Miss Dorcas DeSilva Prescott |Lowell and Boston, Mass . ‘|San Francisco howe | kobe Jalinhis see 
Miss Sarah J. White........ Pittsfield Academy inte soe (DAN FTANCIECO «0.0 5.0.1,0n.c:e ce sniee alee its bine 
Miss Sarah A.‘ Jessup .......|Hrie, Penn .....scese.e eis foiais's San FranCisGOh icc. ..c] piseoke <19 0,4 oats Miele 
Miss Helen A. Satterlee..... San ETANCISCO vis jelp aise eile sil ole sates BPI TEN (ek rt rh as sas 
Miss1on GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Edwin D. Humphrey .......|/Orwell Academy and Austin- : 

burg College, Ohio .......|California State ....|California Normal .. 
John Henry Sumner........ Foxboro; Mass... «sss. | bridgwater, Mass. .'s|ii esc sh eee ene anmne 
Miss Adelaide Arianna Rowe/San Francisco .............. San Francisco..... ‘ ob ise abe oaks 'a eee sabe 
Mrs. Mary Frances Sumner.|Massachusetts......... .....|Bridgwater, Mass.. : | Bridgwater, Mass... 


Miss Maria E. O’Connor . 
Miss Anita C. Ciprico...... 
Mrs. Frances E. Reynolds . 


| | SAM LE VANCISCO Wer oe oe hes & 
+H DOT PATICIBCO "spe leculciisbicte c's 
.|Massachusetts.. 


.|California State ....|California gigs ne 


oslueee sa CSU Farmingham . Lexington Model ... 


Miss Anna Maria Lane...... Californians, ince eee? aisck sett wale sR aOR Ea Ee o' 9 wea Bielaiaiapeleeletatente ete 
Miss Sarah sR. Barker... <2... | Bangor, Me 25.0.0 00.05 070s 0.0 fics disjeiabiowe vinis ble'e, on ona ]is.ce ieee ieee 
SPRING VALLEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. 

»Lorenzo D. Allen ...s.c 6.0. Norwich; ‘Vt.; Military Univ.|-.2 oo fds acc 2 acl. ce otniete a eels aetna 
Miss Carrie P. Field........ Hall KH TANCISCOn es. cece c California State .... California Normal . 
Miss Esther Goldsmith..... San Hrancised:...f ats ce teas | casa ee tinea te ee Ler School. ....... 
Miss Annie E. Stevens...... San HranciscO: $oc\o as ois oe slc'cs'|c etna bien es Camide'e ess TLIO OC OUumEmnEatEn 
Miss Martha B. Cook.......|San Francisco....... Sietolatalcl o/f'istatareeul ne RTe wioe plo wial| larctate efele\ctaaeiete Sie «ts 
Miss Frances Simon........ SanHTAaNcisCo i ihwae s eesterels California State ....|California Normal — 


Mrs. Therese M. Sullivan... 


Miss Mary Murphy ...... ...|Benicia Seminary 


Miss Jennie M. A. Hurley... 
Miss Josephine Y. Barkley.. 


Europe 


| eeew eres eeeee 


rte Ente tate aoe sale California Mortal | 
PAI CETANCISCO oo .'e'css oeatetes'| AM EU TANCIBCO)S. s/c oli oes cee eee reise eis 
Ban PLANCISCO © eh caclsce W'arsale can os'etie Grn c cma cele ei mene Te een Centans ieee 


Ce ee) 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—Conrttnven. 


REPORT TO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Grade of Certitic 


ate. Date of Certificate. 


—— ———= ———. | —— 
—_, —__—. —— 


State Life Diploma 


State Diploma 
Third Grade 


Primary Assistant . 
Second Grade...... 


State Life Diploma 
State Life Diploma 
First Grade 
First Grade 
First Grade 


Second Grade 
Second Grade 


State Life Diploma 


State Diploma..... 


First Grade 
First Grade 


First Grade 


Grammar Masters’ State Dip. 


State Life Diploma 


First Grade. : age a Bomeetes f 


see eee 


EemIPOeGTadea. < css 
First Grade........ 


State Diploma..... 


Sees eees 


December 27, 1866 
September, 1867.. 
December 27, 1866 
ULY LSU leone a0 0s 
January 28, 1867.. 
June, 1867 
|August, 1867 
September, 1864 .. 
Jeune, 1866...0.°0% 


wee vesee 
sewer evece 
er ry 
Pewee ees 
oe 
evresee ee PUNO, LODO. woe eed 
wee e eee ee AUS USL, LOOI ...ee 


Ce 


eer veneer oe 


December 27, 1866 
Jane 30, 1865 
|January 1, 1865... 
| January, 1867 
|May, 1867 
June, 1867 
January 28, 1867.. 
eis arog. arene jJanuary 28, 1867.. 
Sees ies o>! January 28, 1867.. 
May, 1867 


Sveerveeee 


ew eens eee 


eseee 


eee ew ee ee 


eee ewes 


se ee eee ee 


se ee enon 


ee) 


eee ese ee | LOUUVs. cere re reseneve 
weet eeeee 


Peer reeee 


Cr 


January 28, 1867.. 
UBS Tees eee eee ote 
January 28, 1867.. 
June 24, 1867..... 


er ee eee os 
eeeeseeee 
wee eeeses 


ee) 


De.18,’65, Je. 20,66 


January 28, 1867..| 


Total amount 
of experience 
in teaching. 


1334 years.. 
12 years.. 
(12 years... 
334 months. 
S, VORl A denise 
3 5-6 years. 
12 years..’.. 
1446 years.. 
10 months... 


21 years.... 


BEALO DIPLOMA. . heise oxlsd fe December, 1865... 
UT TAC Olarec.c-ciz.clarereeicishe.e eve January 28, 1865.. 
AUIS POMAESAGS, oct oie vote alec fe January 28, 1867.. 
POCO PAGS ogc es wee we ce December 16, 1865 
OETIRCA PAGO, coe sa ete oetcetell Wer chee Ch Leese 
END GAPAGG, .ccioadce vee ees tee J anuary 28, 1867.. 

ETAT cate are aw Sor ba Sees Les Ponies Salen 
PGC OTIC GTACO cic role O18 S whoreisien December, 1866... 
Biate Dipioma.... 5.5.34. 3.6 December, 1866... 
DUMP CAUACLO fcsic cicic st dteie es 6.4% December, 1866... 
BECONG Grades occ. cee ele scans JUNG Tink SGhs. ss 2s 
BEMIOICL (ATAAG ss pc so bic ss 0's June 1, 1867...... 
SEO GTAIO. s cos. cciev ct ta'es January, 1867..... 
BECONG GTAde....5 cS ese es June 7, 1866...... 
MATIC OATAUG, «x ecadee races January 30, 1867.. 
BCOTICNOTACC s. cacs ccc ees oes December 15, 1866 
Primary Principal ....0.....jsune, 1867 2.0.7... 
MIE GTAIG, wccisccccciecce -- January 28, 1867.. 


How long been|How long been 


teaching in 
this State. 


S. VCATSors'se « 


. |G: YEArSswse. 


On FORTS tate’. 
314 months. 
636 years... 


.|3 5-6 years.. 


7 years 
3 years..... 
10 months... 


12 years.... 
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Length of time 


teaching in in present 
this City. position. 

2 5-6 years../234 years, 
6 years..... 2% years. 
5 years..... 21 months. 
334 months.|344 months. 
4 years..... 18 months. 
3 5-6 years. .|16 months, 
7 Years J.u0 18 months. 
3 years..... 2 years. 
4 months, ..|4 months, 
12 years..../8 years. 


10 years..../5 years..... 2 5-6 years. .|/22 months. 
516 years.../514 years...}16 months..|10 months, 
3% years 334 years...|/314 years...|3 years. 

6G years 4.25 6 years..... 6 years..... 6 years. 

9 months.../9 months...|9 months.../9 months. 
\346 years...|/3)6 years.../3% years...|1 week. 

16 months..|16 montis../16 months..|1 week. 

5 years..... 10 months. .|/10 months. .|2 weeks. 

6 7-12 years. |6 7-12 years.|644 years...|2 5-12 years. 
21 years....|/14 years....|9 years..... 6 years. 

4 years..... 4 years..... 3 years..... 3 years. 

4 years..... 4 years..... 4 years..... 4 months. 
TOVOCRLES. lance 7 years...., 3 years... 18 months, 
10 years..../10 years 10 years....|10 years. 

S Years... TEVCGES s'ctn cls 6 years...../6 years. 
Owyearseu.a. 2% years...|2% years...|/3 months. 
2% years...|244 years.../244 years...|7 months, 
10 years....|2 years..... 2 years..... 4 months. 
5% years...|246 years...|2% years.../22 months. 
1) YOU'S... 7 years..... 7, Years... ssn 634 years. 
3 years..... 2% years...|/21% years...|15 months. 
23 months. .|23 months..|23 months. .|22 months. 
16 months..|16 months..|16 months..|16 months. 
Wyears sc. 6 years..... 6 years..... 5 months. 
18 months..|18 months..|18 months. ./18 months. 
4 years..... 10 months..|/4 months. ..|/4 months. 
6 years..... 4 years..... 2 years..... 17 months. 
3 years..... 3 years..... 3 Years. ove. 6 months, 
4 months 4 months 4 months.../4 months. 
2 months 2 months. ../2 months...|1 month. 

7 months...|/7 months 7 months.../6 months, 
16 months..|16 months..|1 year...... 4 months, 
OG VCars ion. « 7 months...|4 months.../4 months, 
GO) years: 2... 6 years..... 18 months..|18 months. 
5 5-6 years../5 5-6 years../5 5-6 years. .|4 days. 

4% years...|4% years...|4% years...|7 months, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


PERSONAL STATISTICS OF TEACHERS IN 


Names of Schools and Teachers. Where Educated. Gr marae Normal mcg ewe sh hat 
Union Primary SCHOOL. - 
Mrs. Aurelia Griffith........ QHiO cae ptocteeae areas tes | se i980 cece .c ce oid oils heen Pr cb at 
Miss E. O. Capprise... .... San. PranciscOpiaia cieumisits.ciels Aorta Py erie 5 3) 9 \e.aa pga TR ake ara 
Miss Caroling Eliza *Younger| San FTANCISCO'S fac ce alvinjoic oss 0|)sue sels bide tices bene aae PPPS or aa te ae 
Miss Henrietta Featherly ...|San Francisco .............. | California State.....|California Normal ae 
Miss Victoria A. J. Schaap..|San Jose f............. o.0.0. 0.0| «shit's si o/dele ele, o.0.0sieceied) eels ae ee : 
Miss Mary A. H. Estabrook.|San Francisco.............. California State..... California Normal .. 
Miss Annie E. Younger..... Nan PranCiscGis.,< cits >.> cceet | Aba web aekb ewe scene Pre Ar chal e345. seas 
Miss Annie V. Lunt ........ Hal FLANCISCO. oe ss sues ce dele Ba bbs Hite x aiiples oie eee seco eet eed sate’ 
Miss Leah Solomon......... San; LVANCISCOr mee whec« oka pales Waele h Stok. wie asec ell eee ausidie ola.s S.dile arate 
COSMOPOLITAN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 
Henry N. Bolander ......... GOTMANY hy... sees tee ties s/cieiel ELUSHISi ee es APS ioc es seeccens 
Mrs, Emily Poster, .....ccoee | Hanover Germany gic. + accee | fa eee EERE >| ip sais &. ces Sete eet xe 
AT TLOIA POU LOT. tern alee wale cts < New:.York, and. Berlin, Pruss: |... si. .csessecmeeee a do6 Hewes Srestee oe ates. 
Miss Sarah M. Gunn........ San Wan Cis warsic-cble cine piok Liew eaigwis seme sc Sse ieee visa wine kale late elvie 
Miss Hhizabeth Les. Gunn: San Pravicisc cnc. bees sss de as Biden cue een Be Aa oe. wah 
Charles F. Morel.) ue.. ET AN CBs 60 sjenets psn chain 2 0 Sok p,| See seen eee b Smee ierent alee wees cceocces 
Mrs. Amelia H. Hamill ..... State Normal School, Albany State N or., ‘Albany. Albany i0o emcee 
Miss Laura T. Fowler.......|Cinn. Nor. and Packer Coll. 
Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 1)! s...cc.o cans Sonene Connecticut Normal 
Mad. Louise Dejarlais ...... Ursuline Convent, Quebec ..|Ecole Normale {Saval|Quebec ............ 
SHOTWELL STREET GRAMMAR 
ScHOOL. 
SilasvA? White... >.<. 0 ....|Antioch Coll., Ohio, and N.Y.| California State.....|California Normal .. 
Miss Annie A. Hill.......... England and Pennsylvania..|San Francisco......|.....-eccecceccccees 
Miss Mary J. Bragg......... DAIL BTANCISCO sore wore casas 0 ale's.| v pesius ops Sie ae sic an hci eee eos, ae 
Miss Mary Jeanette Morgan. |Sacramento and San Fran’co| California State..... California Normal .. 
Miss Annie J. Hall ......... panta Clara: .scccc ere o's 2 9.5 aiwii| v wko alse tela die a'con cate eae A - fist. 2 ae 
Miss Bessie Hallowell ......|San Francisco .............. cciae a hacia n aroetenaaleneineres 
Miss Hattie L: Wooll’.......|St. Louis, Mo... ccase cece’ California State.. - ‘|California Normal . 
NorTH COSMOPOLITAN 
ScHOOL. 
Miss Kate Kennedy..... >>. (Ireland: 7... oceeaeecedsse ses | OAlIfOrnis States. saci « scm awigieteeen amen 
Miss Fannie Mitchell....... New VOLK 2... cesar gcltis sites cee moeten aityh& 18 elo Me wbldiare vides Sega tetas . 
Mrs. Ulrike Rendsburg ..... Germany ....... ae Re oye Seco: BER ar os) sca.ss Ro 0655 ono 
Miss Agnes Chalmers.......|San Francisco spree Wisteininy ose t oyals,cuayecainseseseiaie tian iamtecer a ebaveie cistaieiclate SSFP, 
Miss Charlotte T. Ehlin..... BOSHOH i526. oe eaktarcars ha se er | Botosuea abe. asuaate $9:9ieum llabion tate een 
Mrs. Laura M. Covington. ..|Mississippi and Louisiana ..|..... ites Sythe, wie. 8 are\s alicia a4 1.6 hese ere eter ie 
Miss Amelia Wells.......... San Francisco.......... o'b.0 0 fic, aMiplehais MiAMsieAe « » octh eal wtotiemett SF ANS cys 
Abraham Solomon....,.....|Berlin, Prussia............. Teachers’ Seminary.|Berlin ....... Stettler 
Mrs. Bertha Chapuis ....... France piSiel db djelare lave ele) o0.6 010 0'0 |\n oie ele wiela brain, see wcernil Dake site iain neta taenn 
Miss Fannie L. Soule.......|/San Francisco...... BOs ee oh California State..... California Normal ae 
Miss Amy T. Campbell ..... C&LTOMitays 55 catback cesses California. State’. «2.1/5, anes anatase 
Miss Rosa Levinson ........ Louisiana .... ial stag gturele cereal s/t e aMiajes™s she sreere 3 o.cis slain a aleteltelntaatetste 
POWELL STREET PRIMARY 
ScHOOL. 
Miss Carrie V. Benjamin....|Philadelphia .........\6...0./9aN FPYANCISCO.....<|scee senile Se sees 
Mrs. Eliza 8. Forester ...... Englands: caspn welast cease Gala San Francisco......}...-. o inca Ut atetitele peters 
Miss Sarah E. Thurton ..... England and New YOLK 4. <0 a | NCW YOLEACILY 15s - alliemae Se neo eA 
Miss Alice Caroline Allen ...|/San Francisco ............. oll aia es aa hale indaducsie teal fia) Se stiheeehteeeientre ae 
Miss Lelia W. Burwell......|Notre Dame Academy . sets oe |e iete ald eterels Sie} sxe sumer acess] ieee wye\earaie walter ss Seat ole 
Miss Anna H. Giles......... Massachusetts........ mE St Boston BA eet sel kote ote poate nee ae 3 
Miss Julia M. Gelston...... INGWs WORKS econ eis - ce |S patagide iowa tare. 0.9: teenelesedl gece Gireitcsh atic’ 
Miss Mary E. Morgan ...... San Francisco...... Seige «= pte; | wes Seeele ST k's is) cae arsine toe ico DS 
Miss Mary E. Tucker....... DEIN. o's 6 6a bSie:s, pra shy ncn Rawal asta PAE Ae i Bloomington, Fine 


BROADWAY PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Mrs. William R. Duane.... 


PU VIBANO yee secs 


San Francisco......}.. 


Ce ee ee 


Miss Ella J. MOIS 5.55:<00 8s 25 Sal BTANCIECO.. 6 eee cent ee da ee 


eS 
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SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—Conrinvep. 


| 
Total amount |How long been|How long been|Length of time 
Grade of Certificate. Date of Certificate. of experience teaching in teaching in in present 
in teaching. this State. this City position. 
First Grade.............0...|dJanuary, 1867.....]924 years.../444 years...|/4% years...|3 5-6 years. 
(ete WE i | May 29, 1867....../1 month....|/1 month....|1 month....|1 month. 
, Third Grades... .........1--|dUme, 1866........ 2 months. ,.|/2 months. ..|2 months. ../2 weeks. 
Second Grade... ccuseveres June, 1867........ 4 months.../4 months. ..|4 months. ../1 month. 
PE IIEGAGTACA pure. Silane bse weve (Pantary, 1865..... 2 5-6 years..|2 5-6 years. .!2 5-6 years..|8 months. 
RECON GPARG ss dois its huis 100305 ss January 28, 1867. .|22 months. .|22 months. .|22 months. ./22 months. 
UI CRTIIA, oh 6 nate xcesinns January 28, 1867..|234 years...|/2%4 years...|2%4 years...|10 months. 
PT HITd GTAGG . .vess bow sie taterets January 28, 1867..)/16 months../16 months..|16 months../1 year. 
o MTU URES CS 7 RS a January 28, 1867..}2 years..... 2 years..... 2 years..... 10 months. 
Grammar Master ........... January 28, 1867..|/20 years....|6 years..... 6 years..... 13 months. 
Second Grade and Special. ..|January 28, 1867..|19 years..../12 years....|2 years..... 21 months. 
RCI NGI chdvia ce aivjbrtaunwns sy] aa Ac welts VETS be ss 2% years...|10 months. .|10 months..|10 months. 
First Grade...... Ree Cum ys 5% ABo lh rae loy Giana setae 3 years..... 3 years..... 234 years...|/4 months. 
PALIT 4ATACO)., 5s a's eieia's's « a's January 28, 1867..|3 months 3 months...|2 weeks ....|2 weeks. 
PIDCCIM OLY eis swe ated April 9,°1866.0.2.. 4 years..... A VORTB. <6 «s 2 years..... 7 months. 
BACON GYAIG. fuss sees ess 3s July 23, 1867. 2... 5 years..... 4 years..... 4 years..... 3 months. 
PEPE IAEBOG eee os esse eS'stvsgunes ss 12 years....|5 years..... 3 years..... 10 months. 
PECONG GTAIG see voces se cle e January 28, 1867..13}4 years...|2 years..... 2 years..... 2 years. 
State Diploma.............. June 7, 1866...... 5 years..... 436 years...|1 year .|4 months. 
LY OTST ACG Se fe (eee JUNO 1867 2) bss 5 2 6 years..... 16 years..... 6 years..... 4 months. 
AUER CRTACO UM) cies lane's wove ss a 0hd August 28, 1867.../2%5 years...|/2%4 years...|2%4 years...|4 months. 
PUTED CLERAG ye grividis «:4 sie. s.5 o 2 vt January 7, 1867...|3 years..... BS years... 2... 8 months. ../4 months. 
SEER CRLHUTG a1, Soe) sves 5 aiv.6 <0 8,006 JUNG, 186T 2.5 s.%5 23 years...|244 years...|1?; months. |1?; months. 
SHINN GAMO 5 os \s.4:0.00.000 e000 January 28, 1867..|244 years...|214 years...|2% years...|4 months. 
SUAS CATAOC SA's cipiesaera.gs oie's\* June 3, 1867......{18 months. .}234 months. |234 months. |2%; months. 
First Grade and St. Life Dip.|January 28, 1867..}14 years....|1144 years..|11 years....|6 years. 
BECODG GAG. 6 vo.0y 5.0 basen e's January 28, 1867..|3%4 years...|3 years..... 3 years.....|/4 months. 
PEEL BE tan tel svitel gi <iate’ ool asd o.<t [ror ofeente atten eera totes Gl sisi tise; atsee AT YVCALrs ateisrs 2 years..... 4 months. 
BRECON. GLACE « «: sieieiejc.ctewsie 06 January 28, 1867..|4 years..... 4 years..... 4 years..... |3 5-6 mos. 
PIC BE MATA GC, ties aa ew alae s0ee January 28, 1867..|21 months../18 months..|18 months..|10 months. 
Second Grade and Special.../June, 1867........ A VEATS o.6s TE VCOr varie ns 4 months... |4 months. 
Recond Grades} Swe Kecss os GAME IS OUS gels es. 3 months 3 months. ..|3 months. ../3 months. 
Special, German............ ATLYy AB OB iets < v0.5 19 years....|104 years..|1044 years..|344 months. 
mpecial, French 3. f..6000008% SUVS ASOT See bee's 13 years....}18 months..|/18 months../3 months. 
BECONG Grade... ciara’ svave'ss January 6, 1867...|2 years..... 2 years... ... 2 years..... 2 years. 
BCI CATO oo « svere:0)00 vivlainew« January 28, 1867..|15 months..|15 months..|15 months. .|16 months. 
Special, German and French|August, 1867 ..... 10 years....|10 years....|10 years....|2 months. 
BENG MAB. co axe, ox atns 4,05 o)><reie sie January 28, 1867..}1034 years..|10 years....|/10 years..../18 months. 
erimary Principal.......+s 5. LGD D site arcta atetorciots od 17 years....|12 years....|12 years..../10 months. 
URE MEAT AAG sore l¥iu(b 'chalntn: o's vieiners January 28, 1867..|10 years..../4 years..... 4 years..... 2 weeks. 
BESTE OA TACO oy 5/c5e1c\<vsrelerais. «eves May 30, 1866...... 8 months. ..|8 months...|/8 months. ../6 months. 
RAGE COTAAGS:, «o:0:0/0.0: 0: shase.oie January 28, 1867..|2 years..... 2 years. .\... 18 months..|18 months. 
EMASOLICL, TAC \«: 070 0: 5:0, 010.0 0's, vie 0's December, 1866...)3%4 years...|/7 months...|7 months.../6 months. 
BEACON CATACO «6.0/0.0 0: 6:0/0! 0 <.0/0v0. 00 August 18, 1867...}19 months..|19 months. .|19. months. .|3 weeks. 
TATA.) 5/25 don )0 vs)n.0 10's January 28, 1867..|16 months..|16 months..}16 months. .|15 months. 
Grammar Assistant......... PULY; LSG4 ut 5 oe 6 years..... 4 years..... 3, YOars.. ss, 2 years. 
First Grade..... ietoleistale afolateh January 28, 1867..j15 years....|6 years.....|5 years.....|5 years. 
SEIU OTROO, o4osc0ccecss ces (UUle 20, 1867..... 4 months...|4 months...|4 months...|4 months. 
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PUBLIC 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


PERSONAL STATISTICS OF 


~~ 


Names of Schools and Teachers. 


Miss Mary A. Lloyd .... ... 
Miss Belle May Hurlbut .... 
Miss Mary Abby Haswell . 
Miss Grace W. Wright.... 


Miss Fannie S. Howe. 


TEACHERS IN 


Where Educated. RaOo! 


Graduate of whit Normal| Had experience in what 


Training School 


Massachusetts. cies. c es sicee.c.0'|¢ sw sie occ sa cejelcealate oil enaiete tts tn otahe atest 
LOUISIARS wos Ldn eneda eas. 2 ol dea or Cole eee eee eee California Normal . 

PL SAMULATICISCO een a acct noe aera Pee Ob FE iota cx rcv! Woo uc as 

~ [Sam Francisco oo... se J cionlesas'| age oc be cle ce cate alelu's aleve ute etal atte a atana annem 

bee California, and TOW ties ote ciel's cares cee cane etree Sacramento . Pct is ee 


MreiaiwWPhelpsic cite s<- Massachusepts. 0... .2 vce San Francisco: 2s.) ieee sae eee : 
Miss Mary Solomon 092.4)... |San Franciscoyy ees. cae stl|cin ote ec sce cae kwle ote ehelifte oleae enaisises teenie res 
Miss Anne E. Hucks........ Sal, ULANCISCO mie aekves otias California State..... California Normal .. 
Miss Nellie 8. Baldwin...... CAlMNOLNIG css em elect sit eeistere California State.,... California Normal .. 
Miss Lizzie Overend........ San, Hranciseo™ 2+. 4 cs ek ee San Francisco ...¢. <2) seoee eee Mic 
HypE Sr. Provary ScHOOL. 

Miss Hannah Cooke ........ Massachusetts.............. Bridgwater, State Bridgwater......... 
Miss Kate Bonnell.......... CalitOrnigs ecics caiman teal tare Soe dee iso) CON PR eater ielela are enn ne 
Miss Deborah Hyman ...... NOW YOrk ono oi Sica h cece cie |c oe cla cules cp ection ebied) Cee aan aie 
Miss Annie B. Chalmers ....|/San Francisco.............- San Francisco dae SBOE SScee aee 

TEHAMA SCHOOL. 

Mrg)sBlizabeth A. Woods .«. >| PHiadelph ia <..u:5 :y0) oce.01s o\« wicly lle o thes plea jails, s wiv 61 sie es tele ieee + ord oe 
Miss Jennie Smith .........! Hans TANGISCG., os chew gictsssale cs California State California Normal .. 
Mrs. Sarah N. Joseph..........| New York City, ...csecvesce loose’ copeerles oss os /au ene oman bots 
Miss Elizabeth White....... CharlestoOwi .'s « o¢.sei8.cle sic 6 oe ciligscve, bin accep ope ole © slnretelella Vis cots tn nts ean 
Miss Ellen Gallagher ....... Calikopniaei sce cekee see | canup:d\e. ss he eee a Salifornia Normal .. 
Mrs. Lydia W. D. Wallace. ..|Massachusetts.............+ \Bridgwater, Mass. <.)|)2.s.0= cones eee ., 
Mrs ob NC. Hunaineton. uINew YORK (ios... 5 cil stemetsys |unc& tie eo ceericieiete ieee eee oc sete Skeet eae 
Miss Abbie 8. Ross......... Maine and Massachusetts coo. ,. cc ns 0. cee we vale sicl| eloteiatals areata etna 
Miss Mary Guinness........ ATOY, ANG OCalitOvmras As teecs.ciel s cicdiee siete cle eerie elon California Normal . ; 
Miss Julia A. Hutton ....... San Francisco..... oi¥ slaw sr aje |e sees tos a hig ce » cld'al dlfiohsinteitsta> ite ie name hohe we 
Miss Salome’S. Knapp.:..../Charléston and Bangor: ..- 2 <)]'. 2.2 Slee cele c « ales ofl tnte ls etait st ate 
Miss Mary F. Smith ........ Philadelphia a. tes. she AANA SMAMRr Incr icrs io ksh ne 
Miss Mary J. Pascoe........ WAISCONBEN ci/ac 5 atetelers ot eactets California State ....}California Normal . , 


Miss Fannie A. E. Nichols .. 
Miss Lizzie A. Morgan...... 


San Francisco 
Sacramento and San Fran’co|California State .... 


California State .... 


eee e reeset wes 


California Normal .. 
California Normal .. 


Miss Helen A. Grant........ Sanh: Hrancisco eee ces cle the lage ree eek eee ee ae vio et oiekee Meters 
Misssdattie A Lyons s.2.. NOW MOM, «ssn ete ertscus sl ac ee tien SRS ee Utica ..: sees ea tae 
FourTH STREET PRIMARY 
ScHOOL. 
Mrs. Lucy A. Morgan....... NGW LODE is .smidececua ta sels « San Francisco Vo. % </|eces ce means AOA e 
Miss Theodosia J. Carter ...|San Francisco ....... Slane lee’ |e giao Cored ge tials eis ehcvel eae are eae Cena eens Odes: 
Miss Chiora Comstock ...... HSSEX, sp CONN us snc teen tee Peon onions New Brittan, Conn. 
Miss Ellen Cushing......... Newt) Ork <i.2 sae Oia sla ewes TS wk Fc Be ee ate uletd la "le tetG HIai/aAS els Me ete emanate 4 
Miss Gazena Alice Garrison.|Michigan ................-. California State ....|/ California Normal .. 
Mrs. Rebecca F. Ingraham... Maine. a bab twee ise tiv pw seleloleleio [ale lnles esis at cin acs Sptemte efile ele inte Otte tan at nnn 
Miss Anna Gibbons ........ CaliTOBDIA Dts dooce kee California State ....|California Normal .. 
Miss Annie M. Jourdan..... St. Vincent’s Academy...... California State ....|California Normal .. 
Miss Hattie J. Estabrook. ....|California .......2....)..0.+ California State ....|California Normal .. 
Miss Sadie Davis........... Sal PTANciscO ace. ieee csee California State ....|California Normal .. 
Miss Mary A. Stincen ......|/Sacramento ......... Se vie Felt | Giacee, lech ce eerie ete et ater an fatale te oS siseee e 


LINcOLN PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Miss Kate M. Sullivan...... 
Miss Katie B. Childs 
Miss Carrie L. Hunt 
Miss Mary A. Salisbury..... 
Miss Nellie A. Littlefield.... 
Miss Ellen Holmes 
Miss Filena T. Sherman .... 
Miss Mary F. George 
Miss Helen 8, Arey 
Miss Maggie L. Jordan 
Miss H. Minnie Gates .,.... 
Miss Bessie Malloy ......... 


Miss Lydia A. Clegg ........(Sam Francisco .......... 


Providence, R. I 


San MnaNCISCO as cee cece @ civacret stele sume caate PD ee aa = 
Salem, Mass...... aieietataerren, Salem, “Mass Nacee d seleiete oo HORNE eee oe 
N6WYVOTKia.cn ota setae ae Ate ern Pre et ae 
Cahtornia 22s. weme eee ......|California State ....|California Normal .. 
San Francisco,....... olorw a lo'| solo bate 6 0's e eibia's wiale otal seteteay eave aR sama : 
Boston and San Francisco ..|.............. oben 3+ [ote tare ee eee 
San Franciseo seis oe a Re thats 6 vail: oe eee 
Vermont and ‘Massachusetts. ..re fon ses sss © acy cline biete 

Ban Francisco. e)3i Manone California State California’ Normal 
Boston, Mass..... eee were efeclees ce stele © x eUlbie Wiilele At eenetere ae ioe are Peers 
Illinois siolene,sVa,ecBuatece AO ASAE NSE: 4} S'b.0 b's 5 4.0 0 ore eesce > SNe ep ena e Arosa E 


es 


ed 


REPORT TO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SAN FRANCISC) SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—Oontinuzp. 


Grade of Certificate. Date of Certificate. 


Total amount 
of experience 


How long been 
teaching in 


149 


How long been|Length of time 


teaching in 


in present 


in teaching. this State. this City. position. 

MORON GAMO sys hits si ceee's December, 1865...|8 years..... 4 years..... 4 months.../3¢ months, 
SEELCCRTACO aati as faa teks Sart tae oso y.2 « o=!aerssejo.e's 2 years..... 2 years. is. 2) Years 23 o's 2 years. 
POTN (GTA Onan cu doen es § 1s June 30, 1867 pike ot 4 months.../4 months.../4 months. ../4 months. 
PeNITA! GRAGG sexes « w2, 05:40 0 February 28, 1867./23¢ years...|2% years ../1 month..../1 month. 
BETES UAT RO On tas sca ae vs cess February, 1867 Satoh is WOOT Se. 6 scare 7 years .|L month..../1 month. 
PYLE CATAG ano elevate ne rine: January, 1867 ....|7 years..?..|5 years..... 4 years.... .|10 months. 
Second Grade..... ie akan io oyarehe January, 1867 ..../24 years...|/2% years...|244 years...|/2 months. 
PE EST CRUACLG ce vahe aye 0! «.0 4:0 ob j0 August 28, 1867. ..|3 5-12 years.|3 5-12 years. |3 5-12 years. |2 5-6 years. 
HIER CTA ors nied < ssoniea.ors September 17, 1867/3 5-12 years. /3 5-12 years. |2 5-6 years..|10 months. 
ame GLAU yeaa diviss « ...... (January 28, 1867..|/6 years.....|/6 years...../6 years...../6 years. 
EERE CAT IALE craves ere arse 3) | 6,01 «10: he January 28, 1867..|20 years....|2 5-6 years. .|2 5-6 years.. |2 5-6 years. 
TMS U3 116 ato (2 ean et pa ee January 28, 1867..|23 years....2% years.../244 years... /24 years. 
ROC Ca Cea sete alan a Ap June, 1865........ 25-12 years. |/2'4 years...|/2%4 years...|21 months. 
PTS UAT AGL C's fo: hnis, 63 si a ate, aiayate April 18, 1867..... 4 years..... £°VeCars.. ..s 4 years..... 4 vears. 
INH CPUC eR YF os.c evita January 28, 1867..|5 years..... |5 years..... 5 years .|4 months. 
ITA CATA Code acs erated aiece-c.s o3 6 January 28, 1867..)4 years.....|4 years..... 3%, years...|10 months. 
SAT BG aga (oe pam pege art ee January 28, 1867..|9 years..... i8 5-12 years.|8 years..... 10 months. 
RECOMUOTAIC nates. -s2..0s May 14, 1867......|13 years....\3 years,....- 2 years! joe 4 months. 
siovstavaG MERanY 6 (1 ae ae ae aa PUTS TLS Terao a ates 4 months.../4 months. ../4 months. ..}/4 months. 
URI DCEO alan anc oly ois. 4,0 0:5 January 28, 1867..|9 years..... 346 years...|3 years..... 3 years. 
I CPE SNG hate sia.a'aist a, 6:4 0) 0:45: January 28, 1867..|12 years..../33¢ years...|3 years..... 3 years. 
PURIUAIGTROCT cecisst ic <c.0s «0,0 January 17, 1867..|5 years..... 19 months. .|19 months. .}19 months, 
AM ih 6 GCC yir:¥ol: ee a ee December, 1866...)18 months..|1 year...... 1 years:../.. {1 year: 
Tiahiige ING ait: 0 (steno s Fa See eee January 28, 1867..|10 months..'10 months..|/10 months. .!10 months. 
PENAL ETINGIPAl 3. os 2. «0% MayrlSb4 a... 03s GO VeGrS. gicsg 7 years..... GO. YOars. a/c. s 1 year. 
DEGONGHATAGEL NS So ih.< s.0ucaee January 28, 1867..|4%4 years 2 5-6 years -6 years..'/10 months. 
RECON GTA sh icirsite 6/8 pajec9% January 28, 1867..)6 years..... AO VGULE a. a.0,0 2 years..... 10 months. 
Second Grade..... 1 eae ..-jAugust, 1867,.....)236 years..,|23 years...)2! years...|10 months. 
RC COMMGTAIG 5 oo aieceviersisie.ns. 4s June 7, 1866...... 236 years...|236 years...j1 year....../9 months. 
OST GTAGE achat dsics eee ysis 's January 28, 1867..|5 1-12 years. |4 5-6 years..|4 5-6 years. .!10 months. 
PEG ONCIOTAUG. oon sacinee'ee oe August 31, 1867.../3 years..... 2% years...|2%4 years...|10 months. 
Epo CATA Cs o's ein cio nlduain'< cle, « January 28, 1867..|18 years....|15 years....|15 years....|24% years. 
PU BITOAAPARGs <i eh ole ss. wor ..{|January 28, 1867../22 months. .|22 months..|/22 months..|15 months. 
BERT PAC sis ose iy Ge ianielosis.s LBGG apie ete, wi cietele ayers SeVEars ol ev SuYVCEPsicis.s 2 years..... 6 months. 
AL STAT ACG 4.12 sichew ds Voi « iciar ds PDE PU OO aie w eicre aff OVVEGrS. = on GEViCArSs. sete GUyear's.: st 6 years. 
BReDUGIGOTAIG Es 2 oct toliescie crs DUI el LOO seis < eve 3 years..... 1 year ../6 months. ..|/6 months. 
CED GLAAC § ists oo o.c1e waited PL Voth SOs c.6 are vice 13 years....|6%% years 4 years...|4 months. 
PeCOMONGTARG) 8 i acc ncedd January, 1867 ....|2 years..... PV ORER Es) ctcls 2 years...-. 2 years. 
PMUDOKTAAG:. ©. cb acic ec adere January 28, 1867..|2!; years.../2% years 4% years...|3 months. 
second Grade rif. s eo TUMEMELGO Te aoe eters '10 months..|10 months../4 months...|4 months. 
Tost eo) CG pF 6: aera Cea AE January 28, 1867..'3 years.....|3 years..... 2% years...|236 years. 
SEALS LIPO. oo vince piean= «6 Apri L8G. sondatc (5. years... .. 5 years. ...|3 months. ../2 months. 
Line SUHLG Wa) 6 Cee eer Bee ee May, 18673 32.0. « 10 years....|5 years..... 246 years. ..|/214 years. 
BECOTG GLACE.) .<ds'ss ov ele January 28, 1867..)/16 months..|16 months..|16 months. .|16 months. 
See ITO LOWG 2 c.0 cidelsoe sc cihe March, 1867 .....\. 8% years...|834 years...|834 years...|16 months. 
BSGONG GTAGCY soto, of sa 0 ar ADbGsvohel 5.1 5y 7 ere 20 years... #6 years...|3 years..... 3 years. 
PEMIPOSGIBAG) «o5.5,0.c:e40< 45,015 .< January 28, 1867..|2 years..... 2 years..... 2 Years, -2i, 17 months. 
MU IRATAOG( o's 5 a a:sigs.c'e.cie 3.02 October 10, 1867../244 years...|244 years...|24 years...|2% years. 
SEIT GTAdC.. o's ciciae o's spsie December, 1866...}16 months. .|16 months..|16 months../16 months. 
POL CATAAG 6 swe pos pines January, 1867 ..../4 years..... 15 months..|15 months. .|5 months. 
SPB TACGs oo sics seis foarte January, 1867 ....|2%4 years...|2 5-12 years. |2 5-12 years.|16 months. 
Beoond Grades... ise lt ee ee March 28, 1867 ...|18 months... ‘118 months..|18 months. .}18 months. 
MECONM GYAE.|.. 63. ices acess January 28, 1867..|3%4 years...|344 years...|2 5-6 years..|1 week. 
BEGORAGTAIC. 2. ocy oem nns as January 19, 1867..|236 years...|2 years..... 2 years.....|2 years. 

2% years...|244 years...|274 years...|2 years. 


Third Grade.... .. Bavhudaxs January, 1867 \... 


7 
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Names of Schools and Teachers, 


EIGHTH STREET PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 


Miss Annie E. Slavan..... 
Miss Caroline A. Watson.... 
Miss Grace Chalmers ....... 
Miss Madeleine Ann Brady . 
Miss Sallie C. Johnson...... 
Miss Mary A. Humphreys .. 
Miss Sarah E. Frissell ...... 
Miss Margaret E. Bevans... 


HAYES VALLEY PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 


Miss Laura J. Mastick...... 
Miss Jennie E. Gunn....... 
Miss Harriet P. Burr 


sence ee 


ee eee 


Miss Kate Agnes O’Brien ... 


COSMOPOLITAN PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 


Miss Minna A. H. Graf. .... 
Miss Martha E. H. Dames... 
Mrs. Josephine Clifford..... 
Miss Elizabeth Siegemann .. 
Miss Sarah E. Miller........ 
Miss Lizzie York ........... 
Miss Cornelia E. Campbell. . 
Mrs. Kate McLaughlin...... 
Mad. Marie Dupuy. 
Miss Grace Smith .......... 
Miss Virginie Coulon....... 
Miss Helen E. Roeben 


eeeececes 


BRYANT STREET PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 


ee ee eeeee 


Miss Augusta S. Cameron.. 
Miss Sarah E. Porter 


eeeseee 


ee eeescsses 


HYDE AND GEARY PRIMARY 


ScHOOL. 
Miss Laura A. Humphreys . 


Miss Frances M. Benjamin ./San Francisco 


POTRERO SCHOOL. 
Miss Annie 8, Jewett....... 
Miss Sarah E, Anderson ... 

PINE STREET SCHOOL. 
Miss Lottie A. Prichard..... 


‘Miss Abbie Frances Sprague|San Francisco..... We aden oe lier sneeee 


.|Notre Dame Convent, C. E..|New York 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORT. 


PERSONAL STATISTICS OF 


Graduate of what Normal 


Where Educated. School. 


Massachusetts, IIL, and Cal.|.....s.s.scsceceeee- 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


eee ese ee eeee ee tee teeese es eoeseeeeee 


Massachusetts and California] California State .... 
San Francisco California State ... 


ee) 


Baldwin University, Ohio. ..|San Francisco 


San Francisco and New York! California State . 
Iowa and California California State . 


TEACHERS IN 


Had experience in what 
Training School. 


eee newer esee 


ee 


Pee reser care es] Peet eeeseseeseeesseeses seer eseseeeeee eases ee 


eee ee eee eee eee OPO SH eessesesesesese| se eeeeeeeeseseseee eee 


California Normal .. 


.|California Normal .. 


eoere eel sees eee ser see es eeee 


San Francisco ........... oo { SaN- Prancisco-..ss 0] voen cies eee ee sean 
San Wrancisco 's 2 ieee) .sas safe a be oo vie ala Vico .e Grote o7el] wie ate ielse eee nea eee 
Connections 22 (G20 TE ck seus rete aes eee nle tobi Connecticut Normal 
California: \:. ff Re Ae oak California State ....|California Normal .. 
Hamburg, Germany 27. rc [eek Sea etna Dannenberg’s Inst.. 
|San Francisco and New York|... 3.0.2 cu cs «<a o's ele] etolctatatetel cl otetn te aiarenanet 
St: Lows, Mosse Se 0 oT PIE, Se ow: d shatere'l avctaie ate nate tae ea $ 
Hariover, Germany’. 2. 1.2/0 | «o's 0! 00s olc's oih’nle'siutalatal] tate tele a latote tate ate rene aetna 
San Francisco mA sah se Sees Nie California State ....|California Normal .. 


.|California Normal .. 
.|California Normal .. 


Pablinie: SAS Bes oS SRS TOR eee California Normal . 
PaTIS VES. Rte ee aes PATIB’. 05.5 Fev ov vrete: cre fletetatonane he tetetete ta aloe 
Scotland and California..... California State . .|California Normal . 
BPPATICO So cielo cee Sa che ase lolaetel ald w [ove ale ata’e oe ele te blatetatoletalall tohalelenehatet nee renaneamta AA Sry 
Ban CE Pancisco ss os tae locctnel cece ate e106 cele oie oc c'e'g | totatatetelaletele Ghote nite Mneneine 
San Francisco...... ide csinna |e Pecos teed osha tae a Cee eee ay 
San‘Franciscots ss Fhe cece a oe ee ai an a da harcore tatatalc eer a 
{San PrancisGoee. tFs0 scccee.. California State ....|California Normal . 


Boston 


seer esereseses 


New York 


San Francisco: fo). 2..0... 6 


Oalifornias.. cicterees hese ...|California State ... 


New York City 


eee ee ewer see seteseseee |e etre eeeeseeeeeseeee 


...|California Normal .. 


eeeeee 


.|California Normal .. 


eee eerse eee eer sese ese! eee teeeeeeee  seeeese 


California Normal .. 
California Normal .. 


San Francisco City . 


Pewee ere ecesr ee | tee eer eeeeesresesreser |e eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 


.|California Normal .. 
.|New York City and San Fran. |California State .... 


California Normal .. 


ee 
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SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—Contimvep. 


Total amount | How long been How long been Length of time 


Grade of Certificate. Date of Certificate. of experience teaching in teaching in in present 
in teaching. this State. this City. position. 

PAPAL GATAUG.), Ueste cieiath po 0.01.00 January 28, 1867..|14 years....|10 years....|10 years....|3 years. 
PEIRIN CRA TENDO wig ag’ a. WE 35 egiasa'e SUNG, LSOT. 0s chee 3 months...|/3 months...|/3 months. ..|/2 months. 
PIOROT GOLBOG é. ces ob tc te PUNE LEST ets ses 4 months.../4 months.../4 months. ..}214 months. 
PURINE (GTA shits islste ds c.50,+.5 January 28, 1867..|16 months. .|16 months..|16 months. .|16 months. 
INU STAC O.. cc pis aie Wisin shoe January, 1867 ..../4 months...|4 months. ..|4 months...}4 months. 
TSE APACS. iki oe ol s'e one 50 0% January, 1867 ....|8 years..... 8 years..... 6 years..... 21-6 years. 
DSCONG GRAMS iis F410 ovis vin January 28, 1867..|344 years...|2 1-6 years../22 months..|21 months. 
PHT SR GALA as aioave olaic$ G00 0 35 PUNO GBS Tins 25 + 02.0 4 months...|/4 months. ..|/4 months. ..|4 months. 
PUPAE CSEACO scetes piciaia sip ieye.ole ales January 28, 1867..|/73¢ years...|7 1-6 years..|7 1-6 years..|4 1-12 years. 
PECONG GTANC 2 ain {ain in1e,0 cl » m0 January 28, 1867..}4 years..... 4, years..... 4 years..... 3 11-12 yrs. 
RO EAG OG iaamacinise gc nano JUNC, L867 5.5 6000 5 months...}5 months. ../5 months. ..|3 months. 
ATi ALAMO sc hietslentsa bis .<,0 e/e.0,« January, 1867 ....|7 years..... 4 years..... 4 years..... 2 years. 
Third Grade.............00. June, 1867........ 3 months. ..|3 months...|3 months. ..|2%4 months. 
SNGCIAL WAN. eaaie elds bie,0.0\00\0 January, 1867 ..../8% years. ..|22 months. ./|22 months../7 months. 
HOCONG GIAAG aidie.c a sjeinia cies 2.0:0 May, 1867 ccs abies 4 months.../4 months...|4 months. ../4 months. 
Special, German:.........-. September, 1867../2 months...|2 months.../2 months... |}2 months. 
SUE ok Wee con OU AOUICE! Ne CaO ac sere 15 years....|16 months..!16 months. .|16 months. 
Recond Gradeniiei ise’ oo. ae od January 28, 1867..|13 months..|13 months../13 months..|11 months. 
Second Grade and Special. ..|January 28, 1867..|16 months. .|16 months. .|16 months. .|16 months. 
Hirst. Grade. 3%... we aes September, 1867..|4 years..... 4 years..... 10 months.. {10 months. 
Grammar and Primary......|January, 1867 ....|10 years....|4 years..... 2 years..... 10 months. 
PMGNGUE NM oyaeretet oro te 6; alereus eases) 6 © July, 1867.a50....- ESVCRE coerce 3 months.../3 months. ..|1 week. 
Becond Grados. seek ce cws July 3, 1867 ...... 4 months. ../4 months.../4 months... |3 months. 
US PEG 8 5 Se Sel Soe June 13, 1866..... 17 years. ...|3) years... 3 years..... 16 months. 
BRET AATAIOR © oie cco'n,stosejatesa:ss June 24, 1867..... 4 months...!4 months...|/4 months...|3 months, 
“ALAN Eg 6 Mt 6 a6 (3 eee eA January 28, 1867. ./22 months. .|22 months. .|22 months..|10 months. 
PPLIPGTACES . < sejcls,s, e153) sie:s/as January 28, 1867..|18 months..|18 months. .|18 months. .|18 months. 
MOCONGGTAIC s\3 ip) sile'aio cae ss January 28, 1867..|2 7-12 years. |2 7-12 years. |2 7-12 years. |22 months. 
{Mees Ie pes (ORS oy AR DOOM ID January 28, 1867..|444 months. |4%4 months.|344 months. |34 months. 


State Dip. and Primary Prin. |January 28, 1867..'6%4 years...|614 years...|64 years...|2 years. 
Head Assist. and Grammar..|.........cssccece. 10 years....|414 years.../444 years...|4 months, 
BECONG Grado ws, opis dew a eces we June 8, 1867...... 4 months.../4 months...|4 months...|3}4 months. 


First Grade and State Dipl’a|December, 1866...|17 years....|15 years....|15 years....|4 months. 
Second Grades. oss cts ke ceess June 3, 1867..... -(3 months. ..|3 months. ..|3 months...|3 months. 


MCU SINGRTOLO aie 9 a) craina ¢.0, ean aad JULY wlLS6 Tare «:< 210% 8 years..... 8 years..... 7 5-6 years..|2 years. 
SMEs GATAIC, «<\acancnescesas DULY LOGI na tance 16 months..|/16 months..|16 months..|16 months. 
TR CAAA Os) su ole 5d ele a0 0s feb January, 1867 ....}4 years..... 4 years..... 2% years...|2 months. 
PEITG GIade..isie hoes 6 os 5 January 3, 1867...}314 months. |315 months.|34% months. |3 months. 
First Grade...... Aakers January, 1867 ....|6 years..... 534 years...|5%4 years.../2 years. 


Third Grade....... tiene -.|June 24, 1867..... 2 months, ..|2 months. ..|2 months...!2 months. 
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PERSONAL STATISTICS OF TEACHERS IN 


é at N al} Had ience in what 
Names of Schools and Teachers. Where Educated. Sredaungie ts Normal : Trataing School. 


et a 


PoLK AND AUSTIN PRIMARY 


ScHOOL. 
Miss Mary Ella Perkins..... Oalifornge. ¢ 255%, 0 a es Sel ewe ba eivte ed diate lalanece! [iste syetntetedeles satan etapa 
DRUMM STREET PRIMARY F 
ScHOOL. j 
Miss Annie M. Murphy..... Massachusetts .............. Salem, Mass........ Salem, Mass........ 
Miss Susie B. Cook......... San HVANCISCO cick oedicieceiiae fs duly als cievele » sci vi o:seis:|teisiaie ole clersi le is pteet 


San Bruno ScHOOL. 
Miss Jennie B. Sheldon..... MG's a vinic 6 occatehas sibs binw covers, pute, crete eee ile) cave ta oe aor toMeere 


WEstT END SCHOOL. 


Robert: Desty..... a snihe os oiece Quebec:and New York City.0) 220. LJP See lies ole eae eee 
FAIRMOUNT SCHOOL. | 
Mrs. J. H. H. Nevins ....... New YOLK, City we sicic de. sicwnis a fcia sive b ele 6 Weta se! ered oe: ail tests ienslals atin tetas Rane arene 


OcEAN HOUSE SCHOOL. 


Myra, Maria MM’ Gilvrayn, senias | PMELADGS. o-.cterste/sicte cites pels oll Wivtesittac anita there mane Borough Road, Lon- 
don, and Pestaloz- 
zian, Davenport... 


TYLER STREET SCHOOL. 


Miss Sarah H. Whitney..... INOPR MONE, oS emicclete a's ociew owls tien wats crisiele 4 neces aie nena o's a imetiledetehale tetas 

Mrs. Laverna Allen......... NO@WAYOPK. 628 SE 28e Galeemicwre o fice Wo vine cle bibles oc dl co ate [phe lateralis aaa 
COLORED SCHOOL. 

MrssiGeorsia Washburn... (Mlassachtisetts sc ccwte. Se. . cea nifcnld o'slein cbse tas! weseeehas ellie has cher erste tgioi otehe aeeaate Se 

Mrs. Helen F. Byers........ Massachisetts oi0:sre ie ojo i vis sin oc fim b's oese eis tml lore \6,a.\s: 66 m eilfip)acelenehala oleate enema ae ate 


AVERAGE EXPERIENCE — MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA FROM THE 


FOREGOING TABLES. - 
FEMALES, 
Average evperience in teaching, ............ 00.0. cce cee ceccee 5 years 414 months. 
Average time of teaching in State of California............... 3 years 6 months. 
Average time of teaching in City of San Francisco............ 2 years. 1074 months. 
MALES. 
Average experience in teaching. ................20 cnc e ec teee 12 years 14% months. 
Average time of teaching in State of California.............. 7 years I month. 
Average time of teaching in City of San Francisco........... 4 years 10 months. 
Number of males who are graduates of Normal Schools..................-. 11 
Number of females who are graduates of Normal Schools................... 88 
Total number}of igraduates.ysyol. ASA UA. Ga A 99 
Number of male teachers who have had experience in Training Schools..... 12 


Number of female teachers who have had experience in Training Schools... .78 


PPOGGL, ww cwte(s Gay 6 5 RAPA 2MGuere he meet Baie... CE ane» ee 90 
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SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—Conciupep. 


Total amount |How long been| How long been| Length of time 


Grade of Certificate. Date of Certificate. of experience teaching in teaching in in present 
in teaching. this State. this City. position. 
BRITT CCT AAG 2. oc cidie «sh iiave's « January 28, 1867..|9}6 months. |9 months.|94 months.|}944 months. 
Rae oa One. hic eee Sek vale [tabs peseaeles coeio| OLyCarseee ys |2M years...) )2 years £5. |1@ months: 
Third A PAL Dias crete wala eebslcl safe are May 31, 1867... .|334 months. |334 months. |/3}4 months.|3%, months. 
SAMS UMATACO wyeic-0 oisiv: vlese sav cae August, 1867....../10 years....|8 years..... 6 years....: 21-12 years. 


State Dip. and Gram. Master|1864..............|15 years....|14 years....|/4 months...|4 months. 


BOCONGGPAGO aves cia < sulele sas JULY LOOT cen @ xdns 25 years....|14 years....|7 years..... 4 months. 
Second Grade......... sees January, 1867..... 25 years....|12 years....|/6 years..... 18 months, 
MOCOUG GLAU s..044,0.0 scenes: July 26, 1867......|5 years..... 5 years..... 3 months...|3 months. 
RECOM OTAAC. ccs'cececss ee May 20, 1867......|12 years....|1 year......|2 weeks ....|2 weeks. 
BPCCISI, ccspaecicdicate ds daates WULYsb1 SOT sah lsad we 4 years..... 3% years...|3% years...|/8 months. 
ROCONO GTAIG oso ieo.si0 «cin 2 aes Mays 186 Teasnaedes 446 years...1414 years.../446 years...!1 month. 
Number of male teachers who hold State Life Diplomas....................... 12 
Number of male teachers who hold State Educational Diplomas............... i 
Number of male teachers who hold Latin Master’s Certificates............. eee a 
Number of male teachers who hold Grammar Master’s Certificates............. 1 
Number of male teachers who hold Special Certificates....................205: 3 
Number of female teachers who hold State Life Diplomas..................... 2 
Number of female teachers who hold State Educational Diplomas.............. 9 
Number of female teachers who hold Head Assistant Grammar Certificates ..... 1 
Number of female teachers who hold Principal of Primary Certificates......... 4 
Number of female teachers who hold First Grade Certificates. ...............6- 69 
Number of female teachers who hold Second Grade Certificates. ............... 73 
Number of female teachers who hold Third Grade certificates................-. 52 
Number of female teachers who hold Special Certificates....................4. 10 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EDUCATED IN CALIFORNIA. 

BGR. Athi NISMS DS fa ssp Pemalesit cv fiers. dread Ue ea 114 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO GRADUATED FROM THE CALIFORNIA STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

OS Ds teers balan oe se ey HOLMES LO org chi) 0 ts «ies fs Os Ol en kee 48 


NUMBER WHO HAVE HAD EXPERIENCE IN TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
MRIMERee sed oc) 58, canes ehees des 13>} Formalin 0S Coan etre eis 
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It will be learned from the foregoing summary that we have such 
a corps of teachers as should, (and they do,) enjoy a high degree of 
confidence. 

For these let a more liberal, yet judicious, schedule of salaries be 
adopted, which will suitably discriminate in favor of experience, well 
proved and absolute success in teaching. 

It is remarkable that we have a wise regulation in the Manual, 
which provides that no teachers shall be elected till they have 
proved their ability by six months’ successful service; yet this 
important provision against incompetency has never in a single in- 
stance been regarded by the Board of Education. All teachers, 
during several years past, have been placed upon probation for six 
months—a wise and just precaution—yet, strange as it may appear, 
no instance of non-success has yet transpired. Of the several hun- 
dred teachers elected, not one has failed of regular promotion at 
the expiration of the probationary term. Let a schedule be adopted 
which will, with reasonable liberality, reward and honor professional 
success in our Department, and we will continue to enjoy the invalua- 
ble and incalculable services of those who will make teaching a pro- 
fession as honorable and remunerative as it ever must be important. 
In its relation to the welfare of the community and State,—to 
society, with all its vital and sacred interests, what vocation, calling, 
or profession can be more directly and vitally important than that of 
the good, faithful, and true teacher? What task more delicate, re- 
sponsible and noble, than the proper development of the minds and 
hearts of those who are soon to take our places, and give to society. 
its character—to perpetuate itself again and again in the endless gen- 
erations tocome? What labor, when well performed, should be more 
justly and more generously rewarded? What profession should be 
more respected ? 

In making the foregoing criticisms and suggestions, I know that I 
have ventured in many instances upon a delicate and undesirable 
task. Its performance may subject me to harsh judgment; I may 
be accused of entertaining radical views, and censured for offering 
suggestions which seem, though correct in theory, impossible in 
practice. There are those of our own profession who become wedded 
to one idea—who seem but seldom to look outside or beyond daily 
routine work, for new methods, or to discover errors in older systems. 
Such innocently become fossils. I am aware and will readily admit, 
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that to carry out my views in regard to improved and truer methods 
of teaching, would require a high order of talent on the part of teach- 
ers—a thorough education and a skillful preparation on their part for 
their professional work—and then application of zeal, energy, and 
professional ambition—that is all. Nothing more would be neces- 
sary. And have we not such teachers already? Certainly. We 
have large numbers, and scores in addition are preparing annually. 
This is just the work, this the very object of our Normal and Train- 
ing Schools. Let these Normal and Training Schools continue their 
good work, under the instruction of the most skillful and thoroughly 
competent conductors, and there will never be any lack of teachers— 
and such teachers, too, as will be prepared to enter upon their work 
with intelligence, and assured success in true teaching. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION — TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


No subjects are more important in relation to our Public Schools, 
nor are any more interesting and profitable to discuss, than cmproved 
methods of instruction. 

No one can visit our class rooms without being impressed that 
there is much, very much, yet to be learned, even by our very best 
educators. The science of teaching is yet comparatively new. Though 
great advance has been made in this new field of thought and inqui- 
ry during the past few years, much still remains to be developed. 
Custom, long sanctioned and almost unquestioned, assigns too low a 
place to the profession of the teacher, and sanctions the employment 
therein of the crudest talents, and often the most unskilled laborers. 
Yet we know that the best minds of this or any age find in the study 
and practice of teaching ample room for the display of all their acu- 
men and philosophy. JI am confident that our ambitious in- 
structors in this city have need to renew their studies and push a 
little further and deeper their investigations, if they would realize 
the best attainable results from skillful teaching. From our some- 
what isolated situation, fortunately, perhaps, we have here in Cali- 
fornia to depend much upon ourselves — to rely upon our own efforts 
in the testing of new theories, and the elimination of new facts—new 
principles, and better methods of discipline and instruction. 

The possibilities of the minds of children, the nature of their ca- 
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pacities, and the tendency of their differing genius, must be more 
carefully studied and better understood, to enable our educators to 
teach with the greatest possible economy of their own and their pu- 
pils’ time and strength, and with the happiest development of their 
pupils’ mental and physical energies. 

Here, then, is good work for our Teachers’ Institute. It should 
be at once organized and put into active operation. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


This important branch of every well organized school department, 
though a part of our system — being required by our Regulations, 
and provided for in our Manual—nhas from some cause been sus- 
pended for several months. The value of this frequent assembling 
of teachers and friends of education for general debate of school 
questions, the discussion of educational topics, methods of instruc- 
tion, etc., can scarcely be over-estimated. It seems hardly possible, 
it is not practicable, to keep up a good system of schools without the 
inspiriting and conserving influences of a well conducted Teachers’ 
Institute. A support of the latter I consider indispensable to a 
healthful and efficient existence of the former. It must at least be 
evident that the Institute is too useful to be lightly valued. If its 
organization and management heretofore has not been entirely satis- 
factory, doubtless improvements can be suggested from the experi-— 
ence of the past. It has sometimes appeared to me, however, to be 
the Institute itself in any form, not the character of its organization 
and management, to which some teachers are accustomed to object. 
Indeed, I have heard it urged, though not by many, that from those 
teachers who well perform their duties in their class rooms, nothing 
more should be demanded or expected; that alZ such should be ex- 
cused from attending the Institute. But observation and experience 
has caused me to be exceedingly skeptical as to the true value, in 
the school room or elsewhere, of those teachers who have so little 
professional pride and ambition as to scoff at the idea that they have 
anything more to learn ; and feel no interest in educational literature, 
either reports, monthlies, or standard works, bearing upon the profes- 
sion in which they are engaged and by which they live; and habit- 
ually complain of the Institute, “the horrid Institute,” as being 
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dry, uninteresting, ‘a bore,” etc. Such teachersshould find little sym- 
pathy in the Board of Education. They should be relieved entirely 
of those positions which involve to them nothing but drudgery — 
tame, lifeless work — a punishment to themselves, and worse than a 
punishment to their pupils. 

I have attended many meetings of the Teachers’ Institute. No 
doubt some have been “dry,’’—have lacked the intelligence and 
spirit which should have been imparted to them by whole-hearted 
and truly zealous teachers; but I have never yet attended an Insti- 
tute meeting from which I have not been able to glean something 
useful to carry away. 


CONCLUSION. 


In the foregoing suggestions to the Honorable Board of Education, 
I have been governed by honest convictions of right and duty. To 
err is human. I may have been mistaken in some of the sentiments 
which I have expressed ; but I nevertheless feel an assurance, gained 
from careful thought and much observation, that I am correct in the 
views which I have advanced, and judicious in my recommendations. 
I have endeavored to serve the Department faithfully and fearlessly 
during my term of office, and have been governed by this desire in 
this my last report. ‘To do all that I would have done has been im- 
possible ; but I have shirked no duty and have avoided no necessary 
responsibility ; have done my duty according to my best ability ; 
have endeavored to be just to all; and have been generous often when 
I might have acted otherwise. I have extended that courtesy to 
teachers which their trying positions and arduous duties have enti- 
tled them to; I have treated them as my co-workers and friends. In 
my intercourse with the Board I have also extended that attention 
and civility due between gentlemen having a common labor and a 
common object far transcending all personal considerations. I am 
happy to close my connection with the Superintendency having the 
most kindly sentiments and good will toward all, an earnest 
wish for the happiness and prosperity of all with whom I have been 
and still hope to be associated; and with a most sincere desire for the 
future success and bright career of the Public Schools of San Fran- 
cisco. 


J. OC. PELTON, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 1865, ’66, ’67. 
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DATE OF ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Name of Principal at time of Organi- 


Name of School. Date of Organization. zation 
Boys’ High School ............ September 19, 1860) Ellis H. Holmes. 
Girls’ High Schools. ..3..d cases June 20, 1864 ..... Ellis H. Holmes. 
TGAEIN. SOMOOLA. 5 0 aio, 1 Ad-~ ig dn de June 7, 1864 ...... George W. Bunnell. 
Lincoln Grammar School ...... duly, 16690" See. Ira G. Hoitt. 
Denman School......... bs isis September, 1851...|James Denman, 
UDION SCHOOL, cu ctw ac ceuna aes fo ees June. 185255. one Ahira Holmes. 
Rincon School!) vise. JPG: January 28, 1852 ..|Silas Weston. 
Mission School.j ics). Ghatak ia’: May, A852. Wick 58 Alfred Rix. 
Washington School............ December 22, 1851.|F. E. Jones. 
Spring Valley School .......... February, 1852 ....|/Asa W. Cole. 
Post Street Cosmopolitan Gram- 

TAY SCHOOL... cck es eis ks February 19, 1867 .|H. N. Bolander. 
Shotwell Street School......... July; 1867.0, Vs. Silas A. White. 
North Cosmopolitan School ....|July, 1867 ........ Miss Kate Kennedy. 
Tehama Primary School ....... January, 1867..... Mrs. E. C. Burt. 
Lincoln Primary School........ July, 1866 ........ Miss K. Sullivan. 
Post Street Cosmopolitan Prima- 

FENOCHION a sees oes ete ee ae October, 1865 ..... Mrs. Ulrika Rendsburg. 
Broadway Primary School...... January, 1867..... Mrs. Wm. R. Duane. 
Fourth Street Primary School ..|April, 1863........ A. E. McGlynn. 
Powell Street Primary School ..|/June 10, 1861 ..... Mrs. E. C. Burt. 
Hyde Street Primary School..../October, 1857 ..... Miss Fannie Slocum, 
Hayes Vailey School........... May, 1863s0<),425 99 Miss H. B. Cushing. 
Bryant Street School .......... January, 1867..... Miss E. G. Smith. 
West End School.............. October, 1864 .....|Miss A. M. Dore. 
Fairmount School ............. September, 1864...|Miss M. A. Salisbury. 
Dat rand PCHOOl. - is. <a as oy September, 1864...|/Mrs. Georgia Washburn. 
Potrero Schools Gc. aie ae May, 1865005 0.41 Miss Jennie Sheldon. 
Pine Street School............. October, 1865..... Mrs. L. A. Prichard. 
Ocean House School........... JULY; s100Gr . go. ys Mrs. M. MeGilveray.. 
Normal Training School ....... September, 1865...|Mrs. C. H. Stout. 
City Training School .......... duly, 1867 wire. 54 Mrs. A. E. Du Bois, 
Filbert and Kearny Street Pri- 

Mary Hehoor wets sts os oT October, 1867 ..... Mrs. A. Griffith. 
Pine and Larkin Street Primary 

School See ciara. eke oot November, 1867 ...|Miss Hannah Cooke. 
Eighth Street Primary School ..|October, 1864 ..... Miss May Williams. 
Drumm Street Primary School .|February, 1867 ....|/Miss A. M. Murphy. 
Tyler Street Primary School. ...}October, 1867 ..... Miss 8. H. Whitney. 


Colored: Schools. oo ee 126 pia May 22, 1854...... Rey. John J. Moore. 
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LATIN SOHO OT: 


On the seventh of June, 1864, the Board of Education put in 
working condition a classical department in the Boys’ High School, 
by the election of Mr. George W. Bunnell as classical instructor. To 
secure admission to this department applicants were first obliged to pass 
the regular examination for admission to the High School—an exam- 
ination in every respect the same as that prescribed for those who 
entered the other department of the school. It was soon perceived 
that by this organization, the very pupils who proposed to pursue a 
classical course, and perhaps after that to enter college, reaped no 
advantage from the incorporation of the classics in the course of study 
of the High School. This was evident from the fact that it is neces- 
sary for those who take up the study of Latin and Greek, with a view 
to a collegiate education, to begin the study of these languages at an 
earlier age than the average age of those who were successful in gain- 
ing admission to the High School. The English course necessary 
for the classical pupils is also not so extensive as that pursued by the 
other pupils of the High School, and but partially coincident with it. 
Great difficulties, therefore, were found in putting these two classes 
of pupils together in mathematics and other English studies. Seeing 
that a change in the organization of the High School was needed, 
and considering the great success and celebrity of the Boston Latin 
School, the Board decided, on the 27th of June, 1865, to separate the 
classical department from the High School. In May of the 
present year, the first class, consisting of nine members, graduated 
from the Latin School. ‘The examination was protracted and 
severe, and comprised all the branches that are required for 
admission to Yale College. Six of the class obtained diplomas, 
and three who did not obtain a sufliciently high per centage 
to entitle them to diplomas, received certificates of their having 
completed a partial course. ‘Three of those obtaining diplomas have 
since entered Dartmouth College. ‘They were informed by the Pres- 
ident of that institution that they were better prepared than the aver- 
age of the entering class who had been educated at Hastern Schools. 
One of those who received certificates was admitted to Dartmouth 
College conditionally. ‘T’wo others, one having a diploma, the other 
a certificate, have been admitted to the Coilege of California. A class 
of five will probably be ready for College in May, 1868, and a class 
of twenty in L869. We think that these results show the wisdom of 
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the Board in making this a separate school, and are very much to the 
honor of the department.. Mr. Wm. K. Rowell is at present Principal 
of the Latin School, and Mr. A. L. Mann, Assistant. Both these 
gentlemen are graduates of New England Colleges, and are experi- 
enced teachers. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR EACH YEAR IN THE LATIN HIGH SCHOOL, OR FOR THE 
FOUR CLASSES. 


FourtH Ciass.—1. Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar; 2. 
Geography; 3. Reading and Spelling; 4. English Grammar; 5, 
Arithmetic ; 6. Declamation and Composition ; 7. McClintock’s First 
Latin Book; 8. Writing and Drawing. 


Tuirp CLass.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8, continued; 9. Andrews’ 
Latin Reader; 10. Cesar; 11. Algebra; 12. McClintock’s First 
Greek Book; 13. Roman History. 


Seconp Ciass.—1, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, continued; 14, Cicero and 
Sallust; 15. Xenophon’s Anabasis; 16. Greek Grammar; 17. Phys- 
ical Geography; 18. Rhetoric. 


First Criass:—l1, 6, 15, 16, continued; 19. Arnold’s Latin Prose 
Composition; 20. Geometry; 21. Ancient History and Geography ; 
22. Ovid (selections); 23. Virgil (selections); 24. Three Books of 
Homer. 


GRADUATES OF THE LATIN SCHOOL—MAY, 1867. 


The names of those who received Diplomas of graduation of the 
San Francisco Latin School, are as follows : 


Edward Blaney, Melville Regensburger, Joseph Mee, 
Chas. H. Ham, Sidney Worth. 


Those who received Certificates were the following : 


Charles Learned, Frank White, George Davis. 


© 
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SAN FRANCISCO BOYS’ ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
QUESTIONS IN EXAMINATION FOR GRADUATION, MAY, 1866 — FIRST CLASS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. Name some influences that affected the English language before 
the fourteenth century. Why is Chaucer called the father of English 
Literature? What are the merits of the Canteroury Tales ? 

2. What is the Baconian system of Philosophy? Why was it 
needed? What can you say of Bacon’s style ? 

3. What are the chief merits of Shakspeare as a writer? Why 
does he hold so high a rank ? 

4. Who were ih greatest theological writers of the sizishal and 
seventeenth centuries? What was their influence 7? 

5. By whom and for what was Hudibras written? What was the 
character of Dryden as a writer? Name some of his works. 

6. Who were the leaders in the Artificial School of writers? What 
can you say of Pope asa poet? As a satirist ? 

7. Who were the Essayists? What influence did they exert ? 
For what is Addison noted? Dr. Johnson? 

8. Who were the great Historians? Speak of the skeptical ten- 
dency of the works of two of them. Who were leaders in the 
Transition School of writers 4 

9. What are some of the peculiarities of Moore? of Byron? of 
Shelley ? Name some of the greatest modern novelists and jour- 
nalists. 

10. Why were theological subjects chosen by early American 
writers? Why should oratory flourish in a republic? What Amer-. 
icans have excelled as orators ? as historians. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


i. What is the use of Trigonometry ? What is the measure of an 
angle? Define sine, cosine, tangent, cotangent; also, complement 
and supplement. 

2. What is the value of the tangent, expressed in terms of the 
sine and cosine, the radius being unity? What of the cotangent ? 
What is the reciprocal of the tangent equal to? Sin. ?a + cos. °a =? 

3. Prove that the chord of 60 degrees is equal to radius; also, 
that the sine of 30 degrees, the versed sine of 60 degrees, and the 
cosine of 60 degrees are equal to one half the radius. 
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4. Prove that the sin. (a + 6) + sin. (a — 6) = 2 sin. a cos. 3b, 
and sin. (@ + 6) — sin. (a — 6) = 2 cos. a@ sin. 6; also, sin, 2 @ 
= 2 Sin. @ COS. a. 

5. Prove that cos. (@ + 6) + cos. (a — b) = 2 cos. a, cos. 6; 
also, that cos. (a — 6) — cos. (a + 6) = 2 sin. asin. b. Which is 
greater, cos. (a + 8) or cos. (a — 4)? 
tan. a + tan. 6 


6. Prove that tan. (a + 6) = 
tan. @ — tan. } 


1+ tan. a tan. & 


7. Prove that, in any angled plane triangle: The hypothenuse is 
to either side as the radius is to the sine of the angle opposite to that 
side. ‘That one side is to the other side, as the radius is to the tan- 
gent of the angle adjacent to the first side. That one side is to the 
hypothenuse, as the radius is to the secant of the angle adjacent to 
that side. 

8. Prove that if a perpendicular be let fall from any angle of a 
triangle to its opposite side or base, this base is to the sum of the 
other two sides, as the difference of the sides is to the difference 
of the segments of the base. 

9. Prove that cos. 2 a = cos. °a — sin. 2a ; also, that cos. 2a = 
1 — 2 sin. 7a. 


ae, [eee Fi also, tan. (a -+ ble 


Cotec cots b —<ck 


10. Prove that cot. (A + B) = ft poe (OK 
cot. cot. 


> also, that cot. 


GEOMETRY. 


1. What is a plane? <A perpendicular toa plane? What isa 
diedral angle? A triedral angle? <A solid or polyedral angle ? 

2. If a straight line stand at right angles to each of two other 
straight lines at their point of intersection, it will be at right angles 
to the plane of those lines. © Demonstrate. 

3. If two straight lines be drawn in any direction through parallel 
planes, the planes will cut the lines proportionally. Demonstrate. 

4. The sum of the plane angles forming any solid angle, is always 
less than four right angles. Give demonstration. 

5. Define a polyedron; a prism; a rectangular parallelopipedon. 
Define a zone; a spherical segment ; a sphere. 
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6. The perpendicular distance between two parallels is 20 feet, 
and a line is drawn across them at an angle of 45 degrees—what is 
its length between the parallels?) T'wo parallel chords in a circle 
were measured and found to be eight feet each, and their distance 
asunder was 6 feet—what was the radius of the circle ? 

7. Given, the areas of two regular polygons of the same number 
of sides, the one inscribed in and the other circumscribed akout, the 
same circle, to find the areas of regular inscribed and circumscribed 
Bact of double the number of sides. 

. When the radius of a circle is unity, its area ane semi-circum- 
ae are numerically equal. Required the proof. 

9. If squares be described on the hypothenuse and sides of a 
right-angled triangle, and the extremities of the sides of the former, 
and the adjacent sides of the others, be joined, the sum of the 
squares of the lines joining them will be equal to five times the 
square of the hypothenuse. Demonstrate. 

10. The figure formed by joining the points of bisection of the 
sides of a trapezium, is a parallelogram. Demonstrate. The diam- 
eter of a sphere is 12 inches; how many cubic inches does it con- 
tain? How many times greater would be the. cubical content of a 
sphere 24 inches in diameter, than of one 12 inches in diameter ? 


CHEMISTRY. 


1. What can you say of the absorptive power of carbon, in the 
form of charcoal? What are the compounds of carbon and oxygen ? 
How may carbonic oxyd be produced? What can you say of petri-_ 
factions? What are the constituents of cyanogen, and what re- 
markable property does this compound possess 4 

2. Give a short account of the phlogistic theory. What is com- 
bustion? What is the difference between combustion and explosion? 
What is the characteristic of all bodies used for the purpose of illu- 
mination? Give a succinct account of the structure of a flame. 

3. What can you say of the distribution of sodium in combina 
tion? What is the crystalline form of the chloride of sodium? 
How is the carbonate of soda manufactured ? What is alkalimetry ? 
Why cannot the nitrate of soda be used in the manufacture of gun- 
powder? What is the symbol of the nitrate of soda ? 

4. What are the equivalent and symbol of magnesium? What 
can you say of the distribution of aluminum? Give the symbol of 


’ 
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alum. What causes the red eolor of bricks? Mention the constitu- 
ents of clay. 

5. What are the constituents of glass ?—of porcelain !—of enamel! 
What constituent is employed when it is intended to give a high re- 
fractive power to glass? What may be illustrated by the use of 
Prince Rupert’s drops? 

6. What can you say of the natural history and distribution of 
iron? What are the principal ores of iron? What is the chemical 
difference between cast and wreught iron? What is steel? How is 
case-hardening effected 2 

7. Mention some of the properties of copper. What is verdigris ! 
What are the chief alloys of copper? 

8. Mention five of. the so-called noble metals. Are amalgams me- 
chanical or chemical combinations? Mention the chief ore of mer- 
cury, and tell in brief, the method of extracting the metal. 

9. How is detrine produced? What is its office? What is the 
difference between cane sugar and grape sugar ? 

10. Mention the chief organic alkalies. What is the connection 
between oils and fats? Tell all you can of gums, resins, wax, 
glycerine, and chlorophvle. | 


SECOND CLASS — PHYSICS. 


1. If two forces acting perpendicularly on a straight lever, on 
opposite sides of the fulcrum, balance, these forees are to each other 
inversely as their distances from the fulerum. Demonstrate. 

2. What is the law of the movable pulley? <A pair of pincers is 
six inches long, how great a force must be applied, two inches from 
the top, to overcome a resistance of three ounces? How great a 
power will be required to balance a weight of forty pounds ? 

3. Give the law of the lever of the second kind. What is a com- 
pound lever? The radius ef an axle is four inches, of the wheel 
four feet, what weight will a power of twenty pounds, applied to the 
wheel, balance? T’o what two mechanical powers may all the others 
be reduced ? Of which mechanical power is the screw a medifica- 
tion ? 

4. What is distillation? What is incandescence? At what tem- 
perature do all solid bodies become incandescent ! What is specific 
heat? Name some of the men who made use of. steam as a motive 
power prior to the time of Watts’ improvement in the steam engine. 
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5. What is the cause of short-sightedness? What is the visual 
angle? How many kinds of microscope are there? Give a brief 
description of the compound microscdpe. A convex lens has a focus 
one-fifth of a square inch in area, and increases the heat of ordinary 
sunlight two hundred times, what is the area of the lens? 

6. What is the cause of stammering? A cannon is heard a 
quarter of a mile off, with a certain degree of loudness, how far 
must a person be removed to hear it with one-hundredth of its former 
loudness? I see the flash of a cannon two seconds before I hear 
its report, how far is it off? How many feet will sound travel 
through water in ten seconds? 

7. How many kinds of frictional electricity are there? Give Du 
Fay’s theory of electricity. What kind of electricity may be gen- 
erated by rubbing a rough glass tube with woolen? ‘To what part 
of a body is electricity confined ? ; 

8. What are the uses of the electrophorous ? What do you mean 
by electrical induction? What are ‘some of the characteristics of 
mechanical electricity, as distinguished from chemical? How is 
electricity generated by steam? What is the use of the electro- 
meter ? 

9. Give an account of Daniel’s constant battery. What elements 
are employed in the construction of Grove’s battery ? Which is the 
positive pole of a galvanic battery How may you secure electri- 
city of great intensity with the galvanic battery? How may shocks 
be given with the galvanic battery ? 

10. What is thermo-electricity ? How is a thermo-electric pile 
constructed? What is the use of the armature of the magnet? 
What is an astatic needle? Mention the several methods in which 
magnetism may be induged in bodies. Give a full account of the 
magneto-eleetric machine. © 


RHETORIC. 


1. Is rhetorie a science or an art? Why? 

2. Define imagination, and show that it is the souree of the pleas- 
ures of taste. How does genius differ from taste. 

3. Enumerate the essentials of sublimity in writing. Name some 
of the elements of beauty. 

4. What are figures of orthography ? — etymology ?—syntax ? 
What are figures of rhetoric ? 
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5. Define four figures of rhetoric, and give examples of their use. 

6. What is the office of criticism? What qualifications should 
every critic possess ? 

7. Show the points of difference between prose and poetry. 

8. What is description !—narration !—argument ?—exposition !— 
speculation ? 

9. What divisions were adopted by the ancients in preparing 
orations ? Why is the introduction important ! What rules would 
yon observe in regard to the argumentative portion of an oration ? 

10. What are dramas? Give the leading classes of dramas. 
What are “ the three unities ? ” 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 
. What is property ? 
How is personal property distinguished from real ? 
. Define choses in action and choses in possession. 


i 0 ew 


. What is good will, and when do questions concerning it arise ? 
. What renders a ship an American vessel ? 

Where rests the power of legislation in reference to shipping ? 
Who are competent to register ? 


DIANA YW 


. What are the rights of part-owners of vessels ? 

9. What rule in professional and mercantile partnership in refer- 
ence to good will ? 

10. Define factor and broker. 

11. Define agency. 

12. State the law in regard to who can act as principal and who 
as agent. 

13. Define general and special agency. 

14. State the law in regard to instructions, and the exceptions. 

15. Define “del crederé”’ commission. 


BOOK-KEEPING, 


1. What is book-keeping ? 7 / 

2. Define the double-entry system. 

3. What besides personal accounts are kept in double-entry 
Ledger ? 

4. What should be the character of the Day Book ? 

5. What is an account ? 

6. Into what classes may accounts be divided ? 
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7. State the principles for debiting and crediting the various ac- 
counts. 

8. When an account is closed, how is shown the balance or dif- 
ference ? 

9. How are resources, liabilities, losses and gains shown in the 
Ledger ? 

10. State the six steps in closing the Ledger. 

11. Post the following and close the Ledger : 


Dr. Cr. Dr. Cr. 
ptockeram. suet. $ 600 $2,800 Expense....... $ 75 
Merchandise. .... 354700 192,400 -Oash. ooo. ce. ce 1,600 $925 
Bills receivable.. 2,750 1,800 Wm. Brown.... 180 270 
Bills payable.... 240 1,200 Jas.Campbell... 900 420 


Inventory, $1,250. 


12. Write a promissory note for $500, sixty days, and indorse in 
full. 

13. Write a sight draft for $100, and accept. 

14. Write a bank check for $200. 

15. Write a receipt in full for $75. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1. What were the colonial forms of government ? 
2. When, where and why did the First Continental Congress 
meet ? 
3. When and where did the Second Continental Congress meet, 
and what were some of its acts ? 
4, When were the Articles of Confederation finally ratified ? 
5. What led to the formation of the present Constitution ? 
6. What were some of the defects of the Confederative form of _ 
Government ? 
7. What were the objects of the framers of the present Constitu- 
tion ? : 
8. Name the departments of our government, and the powers of 
each. 
9. Of what does Congress consist ? 
10, State the advantages of having two Houses of Congress. 
11. What was the basis of taxation under the Confederation, and 
what is it now ? 
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12. How is the representative population ascertained, and how 
often ? 

13. By what officer and in what manner is the census taken ? 

14. How many, and what are the modes in which a State may be 
entitled to representation ? 

15. What provision in regard to Territorial TaNreRGn ia Na and 
what privileges granted ? 

16. Who is the presiding officer of the Senate, and why ? 

17. What body has the power of impeachment, and what the 
power to try impeachment ? 

18. What is an executive session ? 

19. How many readings must a bill receive before being passed ? 

20. What is a veto? 

21. How is a bill passed over a veto ? 

22. What is a tariff ? 

23. What are the duties of a Collector of Customs ? 

24. What is required of an author to obtain a copy-right ? 

25. What are the qualifications of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent ? 


GRADUATES OF THE BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Stanley Newsham, Frank McLennan, — Robert Coulter, 


Jacob Stern, Frank Sumner, Frank Pillings, 
Abraham Benjamin, Henry Coleman, Henry Morton. 
TEXT BOOKS. 


Commercial Arithmetic, Critten-; Book-Keeping, Bryant & Strat- 


den’s. ton’s. 
Algebra, Robinson’s. Commercial Law, Bryant & 
‘Geometry, Robinson’s, Stratton’s. ; 
Trigonometry, Robinson’s. Composition, Boyd’s. 
Physical Geography, Warren’s. | English Literature, Collier’s. 
Physics, Wells’. History, Willson’s. 
Chemistry, Wells’. | Vocal Culture, Russel’s. 
Zoology, to be selected. Constitution of United States, 
Botany, Gray’s. Sheppard’s. 
Mineralogy, Dana’s. Rhetoric, to be selected. 


Physiology. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


First Year.—Commercial Arithmetic, Algebra commenced, Physi- 
eal Geography, Physics commenced, Exercises in Zoology, Book- 
Keeping, Business Forms, Exercises in History, Composition, Vocal 
Culture, Declamation. 

Second Year.—Plane Geometry, Physics, Exercises in Botany, 
Book-Keeping. Business Forms, Mercantile Law, Exercises in His- 
tory, Exercises in English Literature, Rhetoric, Vocal Culture, 
Declamation. __ 

Third Year.—Algebra and Geometry completed, Plane Trigonom- 
etry, Chemistry. Physiology, Exercises in Mineralogy, Constitution 
of United States and Science of Government, Exercises in Criticisms. 


SAN FRANCISCO GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
QUESTIONS IN EXAMINATION FOR GRADUATION, MAY, 1866—sENIOR CLASS. 
ASTRONOMY. 


1. Define the terms sensible and rational horizon. Why do these 
planes meet upon the concave arc of the heavens ? 

2. What is the meridian of a place? What are vertical circles ? 
What is a prime vertical? Meaning of altitude, asimuth, and zenith 
distance of a star? 

3. Illustrate the effect of refraction upon the position of a heaven- 
ly body. What would be its effect upon declination and right as- 
cension to an observer at the equator ? 

4, How is the length of a sidereal day determined? Why is the 
solar day longer than the sidereal ? 

5. State the causes which produce the changes of the seasons. At 
the time of the northern summer solstice, where is it continual ‘day, 
and where continual night ? 

6. Describe and explain the moon’s phases. Why does the moon 
always turn the same face toward the earth ? 

7. Name the planets in the order of their respective distances from 
the sun. What is the distance of Venus from the sun? What its 
period time | Why does this planet present phases similar to those 
of the moon ? 

8. What are tides, and what causes them? Why are there no 
tides upon lakes ? 
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9. How are the fixed stars classified ? What is a constellation ? 
What is the distance of the nearest fixed star from the earth ? 

10. What was believed to be the structure of the heavens before 
Copernicus presented his system? ixplain the Copernican system. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. Whose reigns are considered the Augustan eras of English 
literature? Mention four prominent authors of each. 

2. Give the plan of the Canterbury Tales. Who wrote the De- 
cameron? How are the Canterbury Tales superior to the De- 
cameron ? ; 

3. Mention all the languages that have contributed words to the 
English language. 

4, What are the characteristics of the Lake School of Poetry ? 

5. What is the office of Poet Laureate? Why so named, and 
when created ? 

6. Who is the Father of Romance, and what did he write? 

7. What quality makes Shakspeare the greatest of all English 
poets ? 

8. Compare the effect of the Celtic on the English language, with 
the ‘T'artar on the Russian, and the Moors’ on the Spanish. 

9. Give noms de plumes of Walter Scott, John Wilson, Richard 
Steele, William Thackeray, Joseph Addison. 

10. Give the authors of the following works: Lalla Rookh, Ab- — 
salom and Achitophel; English Dictionary, Othello, Every Man in 
his Humor, Guy Mannering, Evangeline, Our Mutual Friend, The 
Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, Childe Harold. 


GEOMETRY. 


1: Prove that the opposite sides and opposite angles of any paral- 
lelogram are equal. 

2. The area of a trapezoid is measured by one-half of the sum of 
its parallel sides, multiplied by the perpendicular distance between 
them. 

3. If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected, the bisecting line 
will cut the base into segments proportional to the adjacent sides of 
the triangle. | 

4, Prove that the sum of the two opposite angles of a quadrila- 
teral, inscribed in a circle, is equal to two right angles. 
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5, When two secants intersect or meet each other without a circle, 
the angle thus formed is measured by one-half the difference of the 
intercepted ares. 

6. If two chords intersect each other, at right angles in a circle, 
the sum of the squares of the four segments thus formed is equiva- 
lent to the square of the diameter of the circle. 

7. Required to find the side of a regular polygon of fifteen sides, 
which may be inscribed in a circle. 

8. Two parallel chords in a circle were measured and found to be 
20 feet each, and their distance asunder was four feet ; what was the 
radius of the circle ? 

9. From the extremities of the base of any triangle, draw lines 
bisecting the other sides; these two lines intersecting within the 
triangle, will form another triangle on the same base. How will the 
area of this new triangle compare with that of the whole triangle ? 

10. If the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 35, and the 
side of its inscribed square 12, what are its sides ? 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


1. When is the past participle declined with verbs conjugated 
with avoir? Give the rules and examples. 

2. When is the past participle declined with the verbs conjugated 
with etre? Rule and example. 

3. Give the rules for the declension of the past participle with a 
verb in the enfinitive. Examples. 

4, Give the five rules for the place of objective pronouns in a sen- 
tence. Examples of each. 

5. Four translations for the verb servir. Examples of each. 

6. Give the three roots by which to form all modes and tenses in 
the French language. 

7. Convenir: Two meanings for this verb ; the different rules they 
obey under the two meanings. Examples. 

8. Qui and que; their rules as pronouns, showing the difference 
between them. Examples. 

9. Donc; dont. Difference between the words; rules of each. 
Examples. 

10. When is guelqgue written as two words, and how declined ? 
Examples. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


1. What is an elementary substance? How many elements are 
there, and how are they classified ? 

2, State and illustrate the law of definite proportions ; of multiple 
proportions ; of equivalent proportions, 

3. Explain the nomenclature of chemistry. 

4. What are the properties of carbonic acid ? How ean it be ob- 
tained? What are its sources in the atmosphere ? 

5. What is combustion? Explain the combustion of wood F of 
‘ illuminating gas. 

6. Name the heaviest metallic element; the lightest. What are 
ores of metals? What metals have no ores? In what condition is 
silver found ?—iron ?—mercury 

7. Are heat, light, and electricity chemical substances? Illustrate 
their influence upon chemical composition and decomposition. 

8. What is yeast, and how is it produced ? State the chemical 
changes involved in alcoholic fermentation ; also, in the “ raising ” 
of bread. 

9. Explain the production of voltaic electricity. How does this_ 
form or mode of electricity differ from frictional electricity ? 

10. Give the meaning of the following terms: Nascent state, 
emulsions, actinism, caoutchouec, humus, and isomeric. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. To which class, simple or complex, do abstract ideas belong ? 
Explain the precise sense in which the term compleaness is applied 
to mental states. 

2. What is memory? On what does it depend? Mention two 
facts which confirm your last statement. 

3. What is mental association? Illustrate. What is meant by 
the laws of association ? 

4. Write out, in full, the primary laws of association. Show in 
what way resemblance in the effects produced acts on the associating 
principle, and tell what this, in part, gives rise to in language. 

5. Mention and define the two prominent marks of a good memory. 
Why do not men of philosophical minds usually possess a ready 
memory ? 

6. What is habit, and to what may the term be applied? State 
some of the effects of habit on sight. 
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7. What is meant by original -and acquired perceptions ? 
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To 


which does the perception of distance belong, and why ? 
8. What is true of the visible magnitude of objects seen in a mist, 


and do they so appear ? 


9. Mention three great processes in which abstraction is employed. 


10. Mention three things upon which success in reasoning depends. 


What is moral certainty ? 


GRADUATES OF THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Per Cent. 
Annie E. Stevens........ eM 
Pam ete (NVCATS «thiols cect teers 97 
Hsther Goldsmith ye poeeinat . 96 
TInOo NAIM ers, ... ee. ee oo 95 
Pe Mewes. a) os 95 
eosreli al ie iy a er i 92 
Mary A. Haswell...... pepe hp 
Pena ater es. OI 
bee ercae eee auli ce. ya 91 
oS) ES LE oe a ee re 92 
Prats At LO Ver:-, 2.5 ice eos 92 
ARO e BAL CU. 1 oie <6 Fain os 05% 90 
RO Eg ee 87 
Peabou Ny bithe ye. eI Seely.” 89 
E. Le Breton Gunn. ......... 89 
Talag Biseb i cl ensiss .ssisie: ate!) cabo. 85 
Lizzie\J ohnston. ).. 2.2.44 .... 90 


Per Cent. 
Mary Aas h WG Men dine sl 0 88 
Edwinna’ Perkins ....2. 0.6... 85 
Mary F. Caswell: ....:....... 84 
Elizabeth C. Capprice....... 82 
Pee ce OO DE ei tipi 82 
Paral E AAeere so  . 6), 83 
Himma, Asoviongani de. 02.1.0). 2 81 
Harriet, PaBarrot) 20 tes 80 
og sda Lincs Jap al eh inane ROAR as se. bai 79 
PTT Bia ire VV TULL Gael cae sae ced, 78 
CReGU REINA vost. ea. Vie 
ADDY Es Sprague wedge, 14, l 76 
Clara) hucknain oy, . +5. a. 76 
Adelaide B. Sawyer......... 72 
Teel” Moraekis.s 220, 20) fon 71 
Augusta C. Robertson....... 67 
Saste; baGooke sie? be 65 


EXERCISES FOR MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY. 


9:00 to 9:10—Roll call and singing, 


9:10 to 10:00—Geometry, Rhetoric, and Composition, Arithmetic and French, 
10:00 to 10:55—Natural Philosophy, English Literature and Composition, An- 
cient History, Arithmetic and French. 


10:55 to 11:05—Recess. 


11:05 to 12:00—Geometry, Rhetoric and Composition, Ancient History, and 


Algebra. 
12:00 to 12:45—Intermission. 
12:45 to 1:00—Vocal Culture. 


1:00 to 1:55—Reading, English Literature aud Composition, French, Study, 
and Physical Geography. 


ro 


755 to 2:05—Recess, 
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2:05 to 2:55—Reading, Drawing, Study. 
2:55 to 3:00—Singing. 


EXERCISES ON FRIDAY. 


Same as on Monday and Wednesday up to 1 P.M. 
1:00 to 1:55—Instruction in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, Physicai 
Geography, and French. 
1:55 to 2:05—Recess. 
2:05 to 2:55—Reading, Botany, and Drawing. 
2:55 to 3:00—Singing. 


EXERCISES FOR TUESDAY AND THURSDAY. 


9:00 to 9:10—Roll call and Singing. 
9:10 to 10:00—Chemistry, Rhetoric and Composition, Arithmetic and French. 
10:00 to 10:55—Natural Philosopy, English Literature and Compe An- 
cient History, Arithmetic, and French. 
10°55 to 11:05—Recess. 
11:05 to 12:00—Chemistry, Rhetoric and Composition, Ancient History, Alge- 
bra and Study. 
12:00 to 12:45—Intermission. 
12:45 to 1:30—Vocal Music. 
1:30 to 1:55—Vocal Culture or Astronomy. 
1:55 to 2:05—Recess. 
2:05 to 2:55—Reading, English Literature and Composition, Physical Geog- 
raphy, and French. 
2:55 to 3:00—Singing. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Junior Class.—Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Grammar, re- 
viewed; Rhetoric; Ezercises in English Composition ; Exercises in - 
Zoology ; General History ; Vecal and Physical. Culture; Draw- 
ing ; Vocal Music and Reading. 

Middle Class —Algebra; French (optional) begun ; Natural Philo- 
sophy; English Literature; English Composition ; Exercises in 
Botany ; Drawing and Vocal Music, continued ; Vocal and Physical 
Culture, continued. 

Senior Class.—French, continued; Geometry, to Sixth Book; 
Mental Philosophy ; Chemistry ; English Composition ; Exercises 
in Criticism ; Vocal and Physical Culture; Vocal Music ; Instrue 
tion in the Theory and Practice of Teaching (for training class)’ 
Lectures on Astronomy. 

N. B.—Pupils are not required to purchase text books for the 
studies in 2ztalze. | | 
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TRAINING SCHOOL. 


CP Rs As ea) wninie Sone 4 koe Mrs. C. H. Stout. 
BO Ae SE? EE EET MCN wg Mrs. P. CO. Cook. 
SEBEL Se 27 NE TES TIRE ee Mi s Mary Heydenfeldt 


This school was organized in September, 1865, in the lower rooms 
of the building occupied by the State Normal School. Since that 
date the membership of the school has steadily increased until it 
now represents 275 pupils, for whose additional accommodation a 
new building of four rooms has been recently provided. 

The management of the school is entrusted to one principal and 
two assistant teachers, who are all appointed by the City Board of: 
Education. 

With one exception, this is the only school of its kind on the 
coast, and as the object and plan of its organization are not yet well: 
understood by our community, it may be of some interest to describe: 
briefly the system of instruction and training in use. 

As its title implies, the school is designed primarily for the train-- 
ing of Normal School students in the art of teaching. These are: 
deputized to teach, each for one week at a time, and twice during the- 
term, one of the six training classes. Before assuming charge of a: 
class, the pupil teacher is required to spend a week in special prepar-- 
ation for her work. ‘This she does usually by studying the course. 
of study prescribed for the class, by inspecting the methods of teach-- 
ing pursued by other teachers already plying their task, and by re- 
ceiving the suggestions of the Principal in regard to the details of: 
school management. For each of the six grades in the school there- 
is provided a programme of recitations, which vary in length from. 
ten to thirty minutes. The subject of each lesson in oral instruction: 
is assigned by the Principal, and of this lesson an abstract must be: 
prepared by the pupil teacher and be presented to the Principal for: 
criticism, before the same be given to the class. 

The subject of each lesson, the date of the recitation and the 
name.of the teacher conducting it, are recorded by the Principal in 
a book provided for this purpose. 

At the close of the week the Normal pupil makes out a report of 
the methods of teaching she has employed, and of the number and 
nature of the class exercises she has conducted, accompanying her 
report with such remarks pertinent to teaching as she may desire to 

12 | 
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make. T'o this report the principal attaches her record of credits 
assigned to the teacher for her performance in the Training School. 
The aggregate of these credits forms one-third of the maximum 
or standard required for graduation in the State Normal School. 
The Principal and her two assistants, besides exercising a constant 
supervision of the work and directing the unskillful efforts of the 
pupil teacher, themselves illustrate the principles of pedagogy by an 
actual application in teaching. . 

The fear once expressed that the primary pupils of the school 
would suffer from the frequent change of teachers, all of whom were 
to be regarded as untried and inexperienced in teaching, has proved 
to be groundless. Whilst there is no doubt that an incalculable ad- 
vantage has accrued from this school of practice to the Normal 
School, it must be admitted that no disadvantage has been entailed, 
whilst securing this benefit, upon the children who depend upon this 
school for the rudiments of knowledge. In proof of this assertion, 
it may suffice to state that this school has been subjected to the same 
examination as other schools in the city of like grade, and that it 
has never made less than eighty-five per cent. in the semi-annual 
examinations of primary schools held by the City Board of Educa- 
tion. This fact reveals a degree of proficiency on the part of the 
Training School not surpassed by any other primary school in the 
Department. Deprived of this experimental school, the Normal 
School would be wanting in one important requisite of success, and 
without its aid but few Normal graduates could ever aspire to any 
distinction as skillful instructors. ‘T’o the Normal School the State 
even now looks for its regular supply of teachers. Should these in- 
structors fail in any essential part of their professional duty, the 
children of our citizens must suffer the consequences of such failure. 
Upon the success of these teachers the Normal School rests its 
claims for public favor, whilst to the Training School, supported by 
the enlightened liberality of our Board of Education, must ever 
attach a large share of whatever honor the Normal School graduates 
may reflect upon their alma mater. , 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL. 


The Cosmopolitan School, from which those now existing have 
grown up, was organized on the fifteenth of October, 1865, in a wood- 
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en building on Tehama street, near First. The school was at that 
time under the principalship of Mrs. Ulrica Rendsburg; the number 
of pupils in attendance was at first twelve. One month later the 
school increased so that three teachers were necessary, there being 
175 pupils enrolled. In April, 1866, the number of pupils in daily 
attendance was 475, divided into five classes, with an average of 9é 
pupils in each class. In July, 1866, there were in this school three 
grammar classes, with 158 pupils, and seven primary classes, witk 
352 pupils ; or in all, ten classes, with 510 pupils. At the beginning 
of the term, in January, 1867, the school contained four grammar 
classes, with 137 pupils, and six primary classes, with 548 pupils, or 
ten classes, with 685 pupils. The original Cosmopolitan School hag 
now beei organized into two separate schools—a grammar and a pri- 
mary, the former in charge of Mr. H. N. Bolander, as principal, and 
the latter in charge of Miss M. Graf, as Primary Principal, both Prin- 
cipals being supported by an able and efficient corps of assistants. 

Since the above were organized the North Cosmopolitan School, on 
Filbert street, has been established, which has now twelve teachérs, 
with —- pupils. 


RESULT OF THE SEMI-ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF THE PRIMARY CLASSES OF THE 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL ON POST STREET. 


Teacher. Grade. Number of Pupils. Av. Dis Cts 


EN EIS ae ee ee eee ae 9th. 71 (3 abs.) (eer 
Dees ea Se caiehs «os 8th. 59 (5 abs.) 7354. 
Sha S111 Meee Seaham 8th. 59 (4 abs.) 697: 
Crake. A pepe SADE Ty, MALNTT 7th, 73 (4 abs.) 763, 
Coal nih etgtee: aes ceeds cde 7th. | ($class) 34 (4 abs.) | 62) 
SETH ae gs So Oe ae ee 6th. . | (§class) 22 (1.abs.).|. 778 . 
1d BES AE ae eee 8th. 43 (hoe 
RUM ER EGER aot ecdene sc ee 4.0 6th. 63 Visi 
Vitis pagel fall aear ee lara i 5th. 57 (3 abs.) | 71% 
Dejan coos Pr. 69 5th. 59 (4 abs.) | 61. 


COURSE IN GERMAN IN THE COSMOPOLITAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, POST STREET. 


Fifth Grade—Ahn’s German Method; Article; Gender; Noun; 
Number; Adjective; Comparison; Verb; Present; Past; Future; 
Subject, and Predicate. Syllabication; Punctuation: period, inter 
rogation, and exclamation point. 
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Fourth Grade—Ahn’s German Method; Parts of Speech; Trans- 
lating exercises completed ; Composition. 

Third Grade—Ahn’s German Method completed ; Sentential 
elements; Subject; Predicate; Object; Adjective, and Adverbial 
elements; Composition. 

Second Grade—Ahn’s German Method; Etymology and Syntax 
completed; Amplification of the five sentential elements; Read the 
History of the United States in German and Translate ; Composi- 
tion. 

First Grade.—English Grammar compared with the German and 
French Grammars; History of these languages, and an outline of 
their literature; Composition ; Philosophy of punctuation. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS—JUNE 3p to 6ru, 1867. 
QUESTIONS IN CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 
TEN QUESTIONS — FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


1. How may vacancies in the representation of a State, in Con- 
gress, be filled ? 
2. How far may the judgment of the Senate extend in cases of 
impeachment ? 
' 3. How is each house of Congress restricted as regards the place 
to which it may adjourn ? 
4. How may a bill become a law, notwithstanding the veto of the 
President ? 
5. What are letters of marque and reprisal ? 
6. What is the object of the writ of habeas corpus? 
7. Under what circumstances may one of the United States en- 
gage in war? 
8. In what two ways may amendments to the Constitution be 
proposed ? 
9. When only can private property be taken for public use ? 
10. In what suits shall the right of trial by jury be preserved ? 


QUESTIONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
PART I.—PRIMARY.—FIVE QUESTIONS—TEN OREDITS EACH. 
1. Name the joints between the bones of the head. What bones 
form the frame work of the chest? What does the chest contain ? 
The use of the clavicle? Number of bones in the hand? 
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2. Use of cartilage? What do ligaments do? What covers the 
bones? What oils the joints? What unites the muscles to the 
bones ? 

3. What is the hardest substance in the body? What moistens 
the food in the mouth? Name of the valve between the stomach and 
the intestines ? What mingles with the food in the stomach ? What 
is the food called when ready to leave the stomach ? 

4. What two fluids mix with the food in the intestines ? What is 
the food called after mixture with these two fluids? What are the 
lacteals? Why so named? What is the object of digestion ? 

5. Name four organs of circulation. Color of the blood going 
from the heart. Why do arteries lie deep? What artery carries 
dark blood? Usual size of the heart ? 


PART II—FOR SECOND AND FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATES.—FIVE QUESTIONS— 
TEN CREDITS EACH. 

1. -What is the great center of the nervous system? How many 
kinds of nerves? Name them. What organ has more nerves than 
any other? What organs have fewer nerves than any other ? 

2. Use of the lymphatics? Give the two physiological meanings 
of “secretion.” Of how many parts is the blood composed? Name 
them. Name three different colors of blood, and as many classes of 
animals in which they may be found. 

3. Name the organs of respiration. Difference between respira- 
tion and inspiration. Explain the action of the diaphragm in res- 
piration. Name three things that influence animal heat. Where is 
the voice made? 

4. How many humors has the eye? What gives the eye ts 
color? Name the three coats of the eye. What glands make tears ? 
Name three parts of the inner ear. 

5. In what organ is the mind? By what means and how often 
would you ventilate a school-room? How would you secure and 
maintain erectness in your pupils? By what methods and how often 
would you exercise pupils? What has been, and what is the con- 
dition of your own health ? 


QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 
PART I.—PRIMARY.—TEN QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


(Applicants for Third Grade Certificates take only the first part. Others 
take both.) 
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1, Name the navigators who made early voyages and explorations 
on behalf of France. 

2. Say what you can of Bartholomew Gosnold. 

3. Name three distinguished persons whom the ‘“ Mayflower ” 
brought to America. 

4. Give an account of “The Salem Witchcraft.” 

5. Give an account of “The Negro Plot” in New York. 

6. Why did Quebec surrender to the English ? 

7. How was the execution of the “Stamp Act” prevented ? 

8. Why was Burgoyne compelled to surrender ? 

9. What was the last battle which Washington fought in person ? 

10. Give an account of Sherman’s “ March through Georgia.” 


PART IIl.—FOR SECOND AND FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATES. —TEN QUESTIONS— 
FIVE CREDITS EACH. 

11. Which of the New England Colonies formed a Union in 
1643 ? 

12. Give an account of the proceedings in Congress that led to 
the Declaration of Independence. 

13. Give an account of “Shay’s Rebellion.” 

14. When was “Jay’s Treaty ” made, and what did it accomplish ? 

15. Give an account of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie ?, 

16. Why did T'exas declare herself independent of Mexico ? 

17. What were the more important terms of our treaty with Mex- 
ico, made at the conclusion of the Mexican War ? 

18. Mention two prominent events of Buchanan’s administration. 

19. When and where did National troops first invade a rebellious 
State ? 

20. Name the successive Union Generals-in-Chief, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Great Rebellion. 


QUESTIONS IN- GEOGRAPHY. 


TWO CREDITS EACH. 


1. What is meant by mathematical geography? By physical 
geography ? By political geography ? Divide mankind into races, 
and tell which is next to the European in civilization. Which 1ace 
is most numerous ? 

2. What is longitude? On what is it measured? Are the de- 
grees of longitude all of the same length? Give the length of the 
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longest, and the length of the shortest. When are the days and 
nights equal all over the earth ? 

3. Describe a voyage from Canton to San Francisco, thence to 
Chicago, mentioning freight from port to port. 

4. What is a tropic? Why so called? Where is the tropic of 
Capricorn supposed to be drawn on the earth, and why? Define 
climate ? What circumstances determine the climate of a place? 

5. What is the length of a radius, a diameter, and the circumfer- 
ence of the earth? Of what use will Russian America be to the 
United States in the way of productions ? 

6. What Grand Division affords most ready access to the interior ? 
Which is the most compact? Which is most moist ? Which is the 
hottest? Name the five principal cities in North America belonging 
to the British ? 

7. How many counties has California? Mention three that pro- 
duce grain. Two with dairy products. Two that produce fruits. 
Which are noted for gold-products? Which silver? Which quick- 
silver ? Which coal ? 

8. Name five of the river systems of the world, the locality of 
each, and the longest river of each system. 

9. What causes produce the monsoons, land and sea breezes, fogs 
and dews, trade winds? What is the reason that there is little or no 
rain in certain localities ? 

10. What is the native country of the camel, grizzly bear, kan- 
garoo, opossum, hippopotamus, bird of paradise, ostrich ? 


QUESTIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
TEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


1. How would you illustrate the impenetrability of air? 

2. A solid weighs four pounds in air, and four ounces in water ; 
what is its specific gravity ? 

3. How was the unit of the French system of measures de- 
termined ? 

4. What principle does the hydrostatic bellows illustrate ? 

5. Explain the construction and use of the barometer. 

6. What are the respective advantages of “high pressure” and 
‘low pressure ”’ engines ? | 

7. Mention the several ways in which heat may be propagated, and 
give illustrations of each. 
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8. Mention all the different kinds of lenses, and state a effect of 
each upon rays of light transmitted through it. 
9. How would you show that there are two kinds of electricity ? 
10. State wherein frictional electricity differs from chemical or 
galvanic electricity. 
QUESTIONS IN PENMANSHIP. 
FIVE QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


1. Write the alphabet of capital letters, the alphabet of small 
letters, the Arabic i umerals and the Roman numerals. 

2. Give four important rules for position, hight, slope and distance 
of letters. 

3. How would you classify an ungraded school of fifty pupils for 
writing lessons? 

4. How often would you have writing lessons, and how long each 
lesson ? 

5. Write the following sta” za in both coarse and fine handwriting : 


All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony, not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good. 


QUESTIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 
TEN QUESTIONS--TEN CREDITS EACH. 


1. Define attention; state its relation to other mental faculties ; 

tal how you would secure it in pupils. 
. How would you cultivate the judgment of form | ? of size? of 

nah ? 

3. How would you cultivate readiness of memory ? 

4. How would you develop ease and exactness in the use of 
language ? . 

5. How would you regulate whispering in a primary school, whose 
average age is from eight to ten years ? 

6. In what way and how far would you use the self-reporting 
system ? 

7. State the method in which you would conduct a recitation in 
beginning to teach fractions. 

8. Give a brief outline of an object lesson on density. 

9. How would you form a school library, and how use it in con- 
nection with studies ? 
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10. How would you secure and maintain the acquaintance and co- 
operation of parents ? 


QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, 


PART I, — PRIMARY. 


Write all the work, and the reason for each successive step in the 
solution, 

1. What is the greatest common divisor of 96 and 128 ? 
. Reduce 3 to a fraction whose denominator is 10. 
. Divide ; by 2. 
. What decimal of a ton is 3 ewt. 12 drachms ? 

5. Divide three hundred and six thousand and one hundred and 
forty-four millionths by 9567. 

6. How long will it take $500 to gain $10, if $100 gain $6 in one 
year ? Perform by proportion. 

7. Perform the sixth by analysis. 

8. 25 per cent. of 4 of a ship is how many per cent. of 3 of it ? 

9. What is the amount of $200.25 from July 4th, 1860, to Feb. 
Ist, 1863, at 74 per cent. ? 

10. What is the present worth of $60, due three years hence, at 
six per cent.? 


m GW WwW 


PART II.—FOR SECOND AND FIRST GRADE.—FIVE QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


11. Bought 50 barrels of flour at $9 per barrel; but a part of it 
having been damaged, half of it was sold ata oss of ten per cent., 
and the remainder at $9.50 per barrel. How much was lost by the 
operation ? 

12. A debt is to be paid 4 down, 4 in 6 months, § in 8 months, 
and the balance in 12 months. If all the payments were converted 
into one, on what credit should it be ? 

13. What is the square root of 6241 ? 

14. What is the cube root of 12326391? No explanation of this 
problem required. 

15. Demonstrate the rule for finding the sum of an arithmetical 


series. 
QUESTIONS FOR DEFINING. 


[T'wo parts. Examinees to choose according to grade of Certificate sought. ] 
PART I. THIRD GRADE.—TWENTY-FIVE WORDS—TWO CREDITS EACH, 
1. Dyspepsia. 3. Define. 5. Victuals, 
2. Equipped. 4, Examine. 6. Niche. 
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» Desk. 

. Discipline. 
. Symbol. 
10. 
1B 
12. 


Business. 
Spelling. 
Report. 


13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
18. 
19. 
‘Ne 


Choose. 
Certificate. 
Indulge. 
Indolent. 
Maintain. 
Miscellany. 
Conclusion. 


. Modern. 
. Primary. | 
. Pulse. | 
. Purple. 
. Quick. a 


. Remember. 


PART II. SECOND AND FIRST GRADE.--TWENTY-FIVE WORDS—TWO CREDITS 


DIANE WWE 
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. Pneumatics. 

. Pusillanimous. 
. Incarnation. 

. Pensile. * 

. Inuendo. 


Deficiency. 


. Sycophant. 
. Autocrat. 


EACH. 


Credentials. 


. Raillery. 

. Hyperbole. 

. Extempore. 
. Ambiguity. 


. Demagogue. 


Ingratiate. 


. Relation. 
. Satiate. 


QUESTIONS IN SPELLING. 


18. 


Lo. 
20. 


Illiterate. 
lixpiate. 
Automaton. 


. Rapacious. 
2. Promotion. 
. Litigant. 

. Tolerable. 
. Biennial. 


FIFTY WORDS--TWO CREDITS EACH--THE SAME FOR ALL GRADES. 


. Dispepsy. 

. Ekwipt. 

. Parelelogramme. 
. Exchequer. 
. Tecknecle. 

. Awdassety. 
. Lrrasseble. 

. Suspicion, 

. Coajjuter. 

. Machination. 
. Dynasty. 

. Escenshal. 

. Vinyet. 

. Vissera. 

. Millishy. 

. Vittels. 

. Nitch. 


. Paregoric. 

. Satellite. 

. Lezhurly. 

. Fusha. 

2. Newmatticks. 
. Sikology. 

. Saccharine. 

. Sirringe. 

>. Amanyuencis. 
. Impressible. 
. Dissiplin. 

. Criterion. 

. Lettis. 

. Precocity. 

. Cymbal. 

. Tyranny. 


34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47 
48. 
49. 
50. 


e 


Haynus. 
Fallayshus. 
Kmbarrassment. 
Sittadel. 
Discurridgment. 
Irresponsible. 
Coquetry. 
Efishent. 
Caustic. 
Maggasine. 
Buisness. 
Aristocratic. 
Hemoridge. 
Volubility. 
Extraordinary. 
Privilege. 
Prejudis. 
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QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


CREDITS ONE HUNDRED—TEN EACH. 


1. Write a sentence containing a verbal noun. One containing an 
infinitive used as a noun. The singular of “scissors,” the plural of 
‘‘salmon,’”’ the masculine of ‘* witch.” . 

2. “ Both may succeed.” What is “both”? “TI both saw and 
heard bim.”” Whatis “both”? “ He lost his all.” What is “all’’? 
What is it generally? Write these two sentences as you think they 
should be, and explain the reason: ‘ None has come.” ‘ H’aint you 
seen them men ?” 

3. Write two superlatives of “old.” Write two superlatives of 
“late.” Write two positives of “worst.” Write two positives of 
“most.” Write two comparatives of “ little.” 

4, “ Whatever you do, do well.” What is “ whatever” ? “ What! 
Have you come?” What is “what”? “The cow whom I bought 
died.” Correct this sentence and tell why. Write the declension of 
“myself.” Write the declension of “ which.” 

5. What is “mode”? Is the infinitive properly called a mode ? 
Tell what you think, and why. What is “voice”? Define “ con- 
jugation.” ‘TJ intended to have done it.” Is that sentence right or 
wrong, and why ? 

6. What is a phrase? A clause? <A sentence? <A paragraph? 
A chapter ? 

7. Write two imperfect past tenses of the following verbs: Bear; 
eat; ring; speak; work. 

8. Write an impersonal verb. Define a proposition. Meaning of 
“modify.” Meaning of “ predicate.’ Meaning of ‘element.’ 

9. Define “ analysis”; “ parsing.” Correct these sentences and 
tell why: Let every one attend to their own business. ‘Though 
thou art wise, you sometimes mistake. Who was not charmed with 
the music they heard ? 

10. Correct and explain: ‘Time passed very quick; the nations 
hopes were blasted; this book is your’s; she appeared beautifully. 
Define allegory and name examples. 


QUESTIONS ON THE SCHOOL LAW OF CALIFORNIA. 
TEN QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS HACH. 


1. What are the powers and duties of the State Board of Educa- 
tion ? 
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2. Name the text books adopted by the State Board. 

3. What are the main topics which constitute a teacher’s report? — 
When and to whom should it be made ? 

4, At what time is the general election of School Trustees held ? 
How long is their term of office? And how many are elected each 
year? 

5. Upon what conditions are School Districts entitled to their pro 
rata of funds? Have teachers the right by law to expel pupils from 
Public Schools ? 

6. When disputes arise between teachers and Trustees, how are 
they to be settled ? 

7. With what apparatus and articles is each school required to be 
furnished ? 

8. How may a public school be supported when the money in the 
County Treasury is insufficient? How many months must a school 
be in session to lawfully claim the school funds ? 

9. What*are the duties of District Clerks? How much money 
must each District reserve for libraries ? 

10. During what time is the teacher responsible for the behavior 
of scholars? Under what conditions can the Trustees legally levy 
and collect rate bills ? 


QUESTIONS IN ALGEBRA. 
TEN QUESTIONS — TEN CREDITS EACH. 


[Let all work appear upon the paper.] 


1. Define co-efficient, exponent, term, reciprocal, and surd; and 
give illustrations of each. 

2. Demonstrate that @ = 1. 

3. Factor a’m—9am’. 

4, What number is that from which if 91 be subtracted, } of the 
remainder will be equal to ,, of the number? 


Cede | 
5. 8a+3y—6z=1 > To find the value of 2, y and z. 
382—4a—y=1 


Find the product of (4a°w*)? and (a*a*). 
What is the square root of a’b°—10ab'4+-27—10a"b-+-a°b’? 
2+16—3//2+16=10. Find the value of z. 


ya et To find the value of z and y. 


ean ee 
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10. There are three numbers in geometrical progression, whose 
sum is 31, and the sum of the first and last is 26; what are the 
numbers ? 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS—DECEMBER 181x TO 21st, 1867. 
ARITHMETIC, 


PART I—PRIMARY.—(WRITE THE OPERATIONS IN FULL.) 


og. hUet 100, "Dd. 3.978+1000. c. 2+-.5, d. .016--.000004. 
e. Reduce 2 to a decimal. 


b. If A and B can do a piece of work in 5 days, and A alone 
can do it in 7 days, in how many days can B alone perform it? 

3. a. One side of a triangular field measures 117 rods—the second 
side 207 rods, and the third 153. How long is the longest pole that 
will exactly measure each -side, and how many times is its length 
contained in that of each side? 6. At 22.50 per thousand, what 
cost 975 feet of boards? ¢. 2$-+33+83+94+64=? 

4. a. If six men can dig a trench 40 feet long, in 8 days of 10 
hours each, how many days will it take ten men to dig a trench 70 
feet long, working 12 hours a day? Perform by proportion. 6. 
Perform the same by analysis. 

5. a. What is the interest on 548 dollars, for 2 years, 5 months 
and 20 days, at 74 per cent. per annum? 6. What is the interest 
on 548 dollars, for 7 months and 17 days, at 15 per cent. per month ? 


PART I.—GRAMMAR.—(WRITE THE OPERATIONS IN FULL.) 


6. a. If your gain is 20 per cent. of the cost, what per cent. of 
the selling price is it? 4. If your gain is 20 per cent. of the selling 
price, what per cent. of the cost is it? ¢. Bought a watch for $100, 
how much must I ask for it that I may fall 124 per cent. from my 
asking price, and yet make 162 per cent. on the original cost ? 

7. What is the difference between the dank discount and the true 
discount on $500, for 8 months and 9 days, at 2 per cent. per month ? 

8. A merchant bought goods to the amount of 850 dollars, and 
gave his note, July Ist, 1860, on interest, after two months, at 6 per 
cent.—four months after the note was given, he paid $400, and six 
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months after the first payment, he paid $360—what was due Sep- 
tember 19th, 1862 ? 

9. a. Jones sends $800 to a broker. The broker, after deducting 
his commission of 4 per cent., invests the balance in stock. He 
afterwards sells the stock at an advance of 20 per cent., receiving a 
commission of 2 per cent. How much should Jones receive? b. A 
owes $1,500, of which $400 is due in 4 months; $500 in 5 months, 
and $600 in 6 months. If he pays the whole at once, in how many 
months must he make the payment ? 

10. a. What is the square root of 3, to three decimal places? 3. 
What is the cube root of 2, to three decimal places ? 


QUESTIONS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
TEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH—ONE HUNDRED CREDITS. 


i. What are the objects of punishment ? 

2. For what offenses would you inflict corporal punishment, and 
how would you inflict it? 

3. What do you understand to be the “ Self-Reporting System”? 
What do you think of it? Why? 

4, For what offenses would you expel pupils from school ? 

5. How would you conduct review lessons ? 

6. How often would you have written examinations? What is 
the benefit of such examinations ? 

7. Would you keep an accurate daily record of recitation? How 
would you keep it? . 

8. How would you teach English composition ? 

9. In an ungraded school of from forty to fifty pupils, what gen- 
eral exercises would you have ? 

10. Write ten rules, such as you would enforce in school. 


QUESTIONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


PART I.—PRIMARY.—TWENTY-FIVE QUESTIONS—TWO CREDITS EACH. 


1. a. How many bones in the skull? 6. Number of bones in the 
trunk ? c. Name two important organs in the chest? d. How many 
bones in both hands? e. Name the bones between the knee and the 
ankle ? 

2. a. What covers the ends of the bones atthe joints? 6. Name 
the membrane that surrounds the bones. ¢. The temporary teeth 
number how many? d. Name four digestive organs. e. How many 
salivary glands ? 
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3. a. What is the largest gland in the body ? 6. Name the kinds 
of valves in the heart. c. Name four circulatory organs. d. What 
vessels remove waste particles? e. What are the chief agents of 
secretion ? 

4, a. Name the parts of the blood. 6. Name four organs of res- 
piration. c. What is the color of the lungs? d. Name the mem- 
brane that surrounds the lungs. e. Name of the partition between 
the respiratory organs and the digestive organs. | 

5. a. What changes the blood to a dark color? 8. What changes 
dark blood to a light color? c. Name the gases that compose com- 
mon air. d. Name the principal instrument of voice. e. Name of 
the space between the vocal chords. 


PART I..—GRAMMAR.—TWENTY-FIVE QUESTIONS—TWO CREDITS EACH. 


1. a. Name the layers of the skin. 6. Name the kinds of per- 
spiration. ec. Name four parts of the nervous system. d. Name the 
parts of the brain. e. Name the senses. : 

2. a. What is the principal organ of taste? 6. Name the nerve 
of smell. ec. The eye has how many coats? d. Name the coats of 
the eye. e. Name the humors of the eye. 

3. a. What is the white of the eye? 6. What part gives color 
to the eye? c¢. Which humor occupies most space in the eye? 
d. Name the nerve of vision? e. Name the gland which makes 
tears. 

4. a. How many.and what are the parts of the ear? 6. Name the 
tube between the ear and the throat. c. Name the nerve of hearing. 
d. What is the best time for study? e. How often, and in what 
manner, would you exercise primary pupils ? 

5. a. How often and by what means would you ventilate a school- 
room? 6. How would you secure erect sitting and standing in 
pupils? c. Do you think it physiologically right to require pupils 
to fold their arms behind, and why? d. What exercises would you 
employ to develop the lungs? e. What has been and what is the 
condition of your own health ? 


QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 
PART I.—PRIMARY.—TEN QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


1. When was the eastern coast of North America first explored ? 
2. Write what you can of Lord Culpepper ? 
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3. How did New England get its name ? 

4. Who first attempted the establishment of a colony in South 
Carolina ? 

5. What was the result of the French and Indian war? 

6. What invasion of the United States, from the North, in 1777? 

7. Mention three important battles of the Revolutionary war, and 
state the consequences of each ? 

8. What caused the war with Algiers ? 

9. What was the most important event of Polk’s administration ? 

10. Name the Presidents who have been elected since 1850. 


PART II.—GRAMMAR.—TEN QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


1. Name some of the principal events in Ameriean history, be- 
tween 1492 and 1562. 

2. Give an account of Raleigh’s attempt to establish settlements 
on this continent. 
. Write what you can of Andros. 
. Give some account of Roger Williams. 
. Write what you can of naval operations during the Revolution. 
. Give an account of Franklin. 


“ION & 


. Write what you can of the Seminole wars. 
8. Name some of the principal events connected with the early 
history of Pennsylvania. 
9. Name the Presidents who have served eight years. 
10. Mention an important event in each of the first four Presiden- 
tial administrations. 


QUESTIONS IN PENMANSHIP. 


FIVE QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


Questions the same as at the June examination. 


QUESTIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


1. What is the purpose of a written constitution ? 

2. What is the office of civil government ? 

3. What is the object of separating the officers of government into 
independent departments ? 

4, Why should a legislature consist of two bodies ? 

5. How is a vacancy in the Senate filled ? 

6. What does the Constitution provide respecting capitation taxes ? 
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7. Why does the Constitution provide that the President shall be 
elected by electors chosen by the people ? 
8. What is the purpose of oaths of office? Do you think they 
fulfil their purpose ? 
9. How may the Constitution be amended ? 
10. Define habeas corpus—attainder—ex post facto law—indictment 
—and common law. 


& 


QUESTIONS IN ALGEBRA, 


1. Divide a*+-2* by a-z. 
2. Find the least common multiple of 2°-z, 2-1 and a’-+1. 
3. Demonstrate the rule for transposing the terms of an equation. 


+l -x+2 v3 
4. Given “Hig Ges eens to find the value of a. 
5. Divide $462, between two persons, so that for every dime which 
one receives, the other may receive a dollar. 
6. Mention the different methods of elimination and give an ex- 
ample of each. 


4 4 4 
7. Given — — — =1, and — — — =—14 to find the values of 
” bl o a 
and y. 4 
8. What is the meaning of the expression — >? Demonstrate the 
propriety of that signification. q 
9, Find the value of the expression (—c’d*m'*)’_. 
10. Given 2-+-y* = 3a, and x2*+y% —a, to find the values of z 
and y. 


QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR, 
CREDITS ONE HUNDRED.—FIFTY QUESTIONS—TWO CREDITS EACH. 


1. Define—a. Gender. 6. Person. c. Case. d. Voice. e. Sean- 
ning. 

2. Define—a. A word. 6. A phrase. c. A proposition. d. A 
clause. e. A sentence. 

3. Write—a. The rule for doubling a final consonant. Define—. 
b. Penult. c. A part of speech. d. Inflection. e. Conjugation. 

4. Tell what part of speech the italicized word is in each of the 
following :—a. The class recites. 6. He hurt himself by running. 
c. She loves herself best. d. He has such friends as every one would 


wish. e. 1 try to answer whatever you ask. 
13 
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5. Tell what part of speech the italicized word is in each of the 
following :—a. Some are stupid, others lazy. 6. Tell me what truth 
is. Correct the following :—c. Hither of these forty examinees ought 
to answer every question. d. The two subjects are not related to 
one another. e. Everybody has their faults. 

6. Write the masculine or the feminine of each of the following :— 
a. Filly. 6. Hart. c. Francis. d. Madam. e. Lawyer. 

7. Write the plural of—a. Flagstaff. 6. Fish. c. 5. d. Crisis. 
e. Genus. 

8. Write two forms of the past tense for each of the following 
verbs :—a. Cleave. 6. Dare. c. Seethe. d. Swim. e. Thrive. 

9. Write each of the following sentences as it should be :—a. “An 
idler is a watch that wants both hands; as useless when he goes as 
when he stands.” 6. I never like these sort of things. c. Every 
five score make a hundred. d. His talents, not his wealth, gives 
him power. e. I hoped to have succeeded better. 

10. Name the figure used in each of the following sentences :— 
a. “'The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall.’ 8. She 
drank one cup alone. c. “O grave! where is thy victory?” d. 
« Away they went, pell-mell, hurry-skurry.”—Irvine. e. What is 
the difference between metaphor and allegory ? 


QUESTIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


1. To what is capillary attraction due ? 

2. What is the law of terrestrial gravitation ? 

3. What must be the length of an inclined plane whose height is _ 
twelve feet, that a power of fifty pounds may balance a weight of 
four hundred pounds ? 

4, What principle is illustrated in the operation of the hydrostatic 
press ? 

5. The rapidity with which a liquid flows from an orifice depends 
upon what? 

6. A body weighs 12 oz. in air, 10 oz. in water, and 104 oz. in al- 
cohol. What is the specific gravity of the alcohol 

7. What is the use of the hydrometer ? How is it constructed ? 

8. What principle of optics does the stereoscope illustrate ? 

9, To what purposes are high-pressure and super-heated steam 
respectively adapted ? 

10. How may magneto-electricity be developed ? 
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QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


TWO CREDITS EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


1. a. Define latitude and longitude. 6. What is the latitude and 
longitude of San Francisco? c¢. Which is farther north, San Fran- 
cisco, or Washington? d. Montreal, or London? e. How many 
degrees is it from the Tropic of Capricorn to the Arctic Circle ? 

2. a. Name the four most important causes affecting climate. 6. 
Name the different races of men, in the order of their number, or 
population? ¢c. To what race do the Arabs belong ?—the Turks? 
d. Which differ most in length, degrees of latitude or longitude ? and 
why? e. Two vessels leave New York, and sail round the world, 
one going east and the other west; they return to port the same day, 
and find the people keeping Sunday. What day is it to each of 
them ? 

3. a. What is the approximate area of the United States, and how 
many States and Territories does it contain? 5. Into what natural 
groups are the States divided? Name them. c. Bound Tennessee. 
d. Name the States bounded, wholly or in part, by the Mississippi 
River. e. Name the principal rivers of the Pacific States. 

4. a. Name, in order, the seas and gulfs around Europe, commenc- 
ing at the North. 6. Bound Spain. c. Name three important seaports 
of Russia. d. Name the three largest islands in the world, not in- 
cluding Greenland or New Holland. e. which is farther west, New 
York or Valparaiso ? 

5. a. Name the five principal river-systems in the world. 6. Name 
the principal rivers of each. c. Where is Civita Vecchia? St. Tho- 
mas? d. Bound the Territory of Alaska. Bound California. e. 
What bodies of water and what countries does the Tropic of Cancer 
cross ? 

6. a. Why is it warmer at Sitka than in the same latitude on the 
Atlantic Coast? 64. What causes the Trade Winds? c. Describe 
them, stating where and which way they blow. d. Describe the 
principal Oceanic Currents. e. Which has the greater influence on 
the tides—the sun or moon? and why ? 

7. a. Why does more rain fall in the valley of the Amazon, than 
in the valley of the Mississippi? (4 Credits.) 6. In California than 
in Peru? (3 Credits.) c. In Norway than in New England? (3 
Credits.) 
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8. Draw a map of the Mediterranean Sea, showing the principal 
rivers emptying into it, and naming the countries on its shores. (10 
Credits.) 

9. Name all the countries of South America, and the principal 
river of each. (10 Credits.) 

10. a. Name ten important sea-ports of Europe. (5 Credits.) 
6. Should you sail in the ship Ohzo, from Calcutta to Detroit, through 
what waters and near what cities would you pass? (5 Credits.) 


QUESTIONS IN DEFINING. 


TWENTY-FIVE WORDS—TWO CREDITS EACH—FIFTY CREDITS. 


1. Flagitious. 10. Epigram. 18. Concede. 
2. Obsolete. 11. Diagram. 19. Aviary. 

3. Translucent. 12. Contravene. 20. Specious. 
4. Incendiary. 13. Burglar. 21. 'Transmute. 
5. Impromptu. 14. Autograph. 22. Undulate. 
6. Latent. 15. Feasible. 23. Glossary. 
7. Panoply. 16. Ruminant. 24. Gazetteer. 
8. Pantheist. 17. Avouch. 25. Dietetics. 
9. Mausoleum. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS, 
FOR BOTH EXAMINATIONS. 


1. Keep this paper for your own use during the examination. 

2. On the blank side of each of the cards given to you, write 
your name in full, with your Postoffice address; keep one card to 
enable you to remember your number in the examination, and return 
the other to the examiners. 

3. Fold your papers as directed, and write across the back your 
number—not your name—and the name of the study for which the 
answers are made. 

3. Fold the printed questions with your answers. No credits will 
be allowed on any paper with which the printed questions are not 
returned. | 

5. Write on one side only of each half-sheet, and number the 
written pages. 

6. Divide your answers into paragraphs, and write in a legible 
hand. 

7. Any deficiencies in neatness of folding, legibility of writing, 
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correctness of spelling, punctuation, and capital letters, subject the 
examinee to deduction of credits. 

8. No communication, either by signs or by whispering, will be 
allowed. The papers of any persons so offending will be thrown out 
of the examination. 

9. No reference to books allowed during time of examination. 

10, No extra time will be allowed to persons who are late, unless 
they are detained by sickness. 

11. No persons absent during the examination in any one study, 
will be allowed to pass examination in that study, unless they were 
necessarily absent on account of sickness. 

12. If you find questions which you cannot answer, pass them, 
and answer such as you can. 

13. Number all answers to correspond with the questions and sub- 
divisions of questions. 

14. Make your answers clear, definite, exact, and complete. 

15. If you do not understand the meaning of a question, signify 
it by raising your hand. 

16. Read each set of questions through before you begin your 
work. 

17. After you have completed a paper, examine it carefully with 
reference to spelling, capitals and punctuation. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS, 


1. Write your name in full; number in examination ; nativity ; 
place of residence. 

2. In what schools were you educated, and how long did you 
attend each ? 

3. At what places, in what kind of schools, and how long have 
you been engaged in teaching ? 

4. What certificates do you hold ? 

5. What references in respect to teaching ? 

6. What letters or references in respect to moral character ? 

7. To what extent can you teach drawing ? 

8. Can you sing? Can you teach music by note ? 
. Do you play upon any musical instrument ? 

10. Have you had any experience in teaching gymnastics or calis- 

thenics ? 


ie) 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1867.—FIRST GRADE. 
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QUESTIONS IN SPELLING, BY DICTATION. 


FIFTY QUESTIONS—ONE CREDIT EACH. 


. Pa-geant. 

. Mus-tache. 
. Fea-si-ble. 
. I]-lit-er-ate. 


Deceitful. 
Sus-pi-cion. 
En-dea-vor. 
Re-prieve. 
Sim-i-lar-i-ty. 


18. Griev-an-ces. 35 
19. O-bei-sance. 36 
20. Eix-che-quer. 37 
21. Loathe. 38 
22. Ex-hil-er-a-ted. 39 


23. Sei-zes. 40 
24. Am-a-teur. 4] 
25. Griz-zly. 42 
26. In-veighed. 43 


. E-quip-ped. 

. Un-be-lief. 

. Lab-y-rinth. 

. Pneu-mat-ic. 

. Par-al-lel-o-gram. 
. In-ter-sperse. 

. Tech-ni-cal. 

. A-que-duct. 

. Pan-e-gyr-ic. 

. Quer-u-lous. 

. Di-er-e-sis. 

. De-ceive. 

. La-bel-ing. 

. Ac-com-pan-i-ment 
. Pier-ces. 

. Ac-ces-so-ry. 


. Col-league. 27. Ir-re-triev-a-ble. 44 

. Co-ad-ju-tor. 28. Im-pell ed. 45 

. Cir-cuit. 29. Em-bar-rass-ment. 46 

. Sal-a-ry. 30. Con-de-scen-sion. 47 

. Aide-de-camp. 31. Ap-pall-ed. 48 

. Ac-ces-sion. 32, I-ras-ci-ble. 49 

. Pie-ces. 33. Pac-i-fi-ed. 50 

. Par-a-site. 34. Su-per-sede. 

QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
TWENTY-ONE QUESTIONS — FIVE CREDITS EACH. 

Give the name of each of the tropics and polar circles. 
At what distance from the equator is each situated ? 
Why are they so situated ? 

What are meridians ? 

. What is the equator of the earth ? 


Define and name an instance of the following: Peninsula, 
Channel, Isthmus, Estuary, and Plateau. 

7. Give the dimensions of the State of California. 

8. State how the counties of California may be grouped. 

9. Tell to which group each of the following counties belongs, and 
in what part of the State each is situated: Santa Cruz, Calaveras, 
Yuba, Contra Costa and Del Norte. 

10. Draw an outline map of the United States, and locate the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Ohio, Hudson, and Columbia rivers; also, cities, 
New York, St. Louis, Boston, New Orleans, and Cincinnati. 
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11. Bound Ohio and Montana. 

12. In what zone is the greater part of Mexico ? 

13. What is the characteristic occupation of the inhabitants of 
Mexico ? 

14. ‘lo what government does the Isthmus of Panama belong ? 
and what gives it its present importance ? 

15. Where are the cities of Para and Rio Janeiro situated? and 
what is the principal article of export of each ? 

16. What is the character of the coast line of Europe ? 

17. What is the most densely populated country of Europe? and 
what is its capital ? 

18. What are the two principal rivers of the Chinese Empire ? 

19. What is exported to San Francisco from the largest group ? 

20. Describe the Amazon River. 

21 Of how many States and Territories does the United States 
consist ? 


QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


TEN QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


1. When does a proper noun become a common noun ? 

2. In what different ways is a noun or pronoun used independently ? 

3. When are the endings er and est preferred in the comparison of 
adjectives ? 

4. Which are the principal parts of a verb, and why are they so 
called ? ; 

5. When a subject or antecedent consists of words that differ in 
person, how do you determine the person of the verb or pronoun ? 

6. For what purpose is the auxiliary participle dezmg used? 

7. How many. and what infinitives are there in both voices ? 

8. Mention the chief particulars in which participles and infini- 
tives agree. 

9. When should the adverb be used? and when the adjective ? 

10. Write three sentences illustrating different constructions of the 

word that. 
TEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


11. In the sentence, He thought it an honor to do so; parse 2, 
honor, and to do. 

12. In the sentence, Let us be watchful of our liberties; parse the 
verb, adjective, and preposition. 
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13. Analyze the following sentence: My impression is that you 
will succeed. 

14. Analyze the following: He was known to have assisted the 
editor. 

15. Analyze the following: As you sow, so shall you reap. 

16. Correct the following, and give the reason for the correction : 
My father presented me with a new knife. If I mistake not, I think 
T have seen you before. 

17. San Francisco is the other side the Rocky Mountains. There 
is no man knows better how to make money. 

18. We were shown a sweet-potato that weighed fifteen pounds. 
Bond’s and Allen’s store is the next one above us. 

19. The law is inoperative, which is not right. I was afraid I 
would lose ny money. 

20. I shall neither depend on you nor on him. It is our duty to 
protect this government and that flag from every assailant, be they 
whom they may. 


QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
FIFTEEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


Write operations in full, or no eredit will be given. 

1. Divide the product of 144 X 64 & 10 X 108 X 36 by 24 X 
32 X12 X 4. . 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of 96 and 544 ? 

3. What is the least common multiple of 84, 100, 224, and 300? 

4, 124 less Sof 83 

“f 

5. What will be the cost of plastering a room 20 feet long, 18 feet 
wide, and 9 feet high, at 25 cents a square yard ? 

6, What is the sum of 3 of a mile, # of a yard, and 2 of a foot? 

7. Reduce 27 min. and 40%, sec. to the decimal of a day. 

8. Required the interest of $300, from January 14th, 1865, to May 
20th, 1867, at 14 per cent. a month. 

9. Sold a carriage for $140, which was 30 per cent. below cost. ; 
what would I have received had I sold it for 40 per cent. above cost ? 

10. A man purchases stores at a cost of $12,000, and receives for 
them an annual rent of $2,400: what monthly per cent. does he re- 
ceive on the investment ? 

11. January Ist, 1867, I find myself indebted to John Smith in 


is § of § of what number ? 
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sums as follows: $650, due in 5 months; $725, due in 10 months; 
and $500 due in two months: at what date may I settle by giving 
my note on interest for the whole amount? 

12. If I borrow $500 and keep it 1 year and 7 months, for how 
long a time should I lend $240 as an equivalent for the favor ? 

14. Solve by proportion: If 10 men will mow 40 acres of grass 
in 12 days of 5 hours each day, how many men will be required to 
mow 60 acres in 2 days, working 9 hours each day ? 

14. Solve by compound proportion: B’s age is 14 times the age of 
A, and (’s is 2), times the age of both, and the sum of their ages is 
93: what is the age of each? 

15. Solve by analysis: Five boys divide 50 marbles between 
_them, in the proportion of 4, 14, 1, ,4: how many had each ? 


QUESTIONS IN ANALYSIS. 
TWENTY-FIVE QUESTIONS—FOUR CREDITS EACH. 


Define ads and bene. 

Write words containing e and retro. 

. Define the words just written. 

. Define cntroversion and preterit. 

Define apogee and chirography. 

. Define dys and entomo. 

. Write words containing helio and litho. 
. Define these words. 

. Define osteology and philology. 


DIANE WDE 


— 
comc® 


. Write words containing sy/ and perv. 
. Define the words just written. 


be 
(SW 


. Write two words containing Saxon prefixes. 


— 
ey) 


. Write two words having the prefix ante, 


p— 
iw 


. Define omnipotent and equilateral. 

. Define the suffixes ment and ferous. 

. Write words containing the suffixes ose and ism. 

. Define mandatory and asteroid. 

. Define the suffixes in drunkard and vesiele. 

. Give some rule concerning the omission of final e. 

. Give two examples in which ze final is changed into y. 

. Form two derivatives from unite by the use of prefixes. . 
Form two derivatives from method by'the use of suffixes. 
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23. Define the suffixes in learned and alarming. 
24. Mention two or more suffixes characteristic of verbs. 
25. Mention two or more suffixes characteristic ot adjectives. 


QUESTIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
TWENTY QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


1. What is Matter ? 
2. Explain the difference between the attraction of cohesion and 
the attraction of gravitation. 
3. What is Inertia ? 
. What forces act upon a body thrown horizontally ? 
. Define Tenacity. 


4 
5) 
6. What causes the pendulum of a clock to vibrate ? 
7. Give examples of a lever of the second kind. 
8. What is Friction? 
9. Of what use is friction to man ? 
10. State how water is used as a mechanical power. 
11. Of what use is the barometer ? 
12. Explain its construction. 
13. What causes sound ? 
14. How is the sound of the human voice produced ? 
15. What is the nature of heat? 
16. How can it be shown that one substance conducts heat better 
than another ? 
17. When is light refracted ? 
* 18. What effect have convex lenses upon light ? 
19. What is the centre of gravity of a body ? 
20. Name the colors which enter into the composition of light ? 


QUESTIONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


TWENTY-FIVE QUESTIONS—SIX CREDITS EACH. 


1. How is the blood changed after it has been used ? 

2. How and from what does the mind receive messages ? 

3. Of what two parts are bones composed ? 

4. What is the difference between the bones of the old and those 
of the young, in regard to composition ? 

5. By what are the bones bound together? By what moved ? 

6. What do the three great cavities of the body contain ? 
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7. What is mixed with the food in the stomach ? 
8. What is done with the food in the intestines ? 
9. Describe the different kinds of teeth in man. 
10. What is the office of the gall-bladder ? 
11. Describe the way in which the chyle gets into the blood ? 
12. What are the capillaries ? 
13. What is the reason for the different situation of the arteries and 
veins ? 
14. Explain what the pulse is ? 
15. What is done to the blood in the capillaries ? 
16. Are the two sides of the heart as separate as if they were two 
hearts ? 
17. Where can you best hear the sounds of the heart? Why? 
18. About how many times does the heart beat in a minute ? 
19. Describe the way in which the repairing of the body is done ? 
20. How do we know that the nerves are the means of communica- 
tion between the mind and the different parts of the body ? 
21. What are the three principal purposes that the bones answer ? 
22. What two purposes do the tears serve ? 
23. Trace the transmission of a vibration inward from the drum of 
the ear. 
24. What is the most important part of the apparatus of hearing ? 
25. What are the proofs that the mind has its seat in the brain ? 


QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


1. When was the eastern coast of North America first explored ? 
2. What causes operated to produce a spirit of rebellion among the 
people of Virginia during Berkley’s administration? 
3. In what way did Massasoit show his friendship toward the 
whites ? 
4. What intolerance was shown toward Roger Williams ? 
. Give an account of the Pequod War. 
. Give an account of King Philip. 


dD 
6 
7. In what way was Queen Anne’s War brought about? 
8. Of what province was New Jersey once a part ? 
9. What parties were involved in the French and Indian War? 
10. Why was Fort Necessity so named ? 


11. What was the result cf the French and Indian War ? 
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12. What was asserted by the British ministry as a reason for tax- 
ing the colonies ? 

13. Give an account of the Boston massacre ? 

14. Who were the Hessians ? 

15, Give a brief account of the battle of Princeton. 

16. Mention two important effects of Burgoyne’s surrender. 

17. Why did Cornwallis take a position at Yorktown ? 

18. When did the British evacuate New York ? 

19. When did Washington commence his second term of office ? 

20. What vessel captured the British frigate Macedonian ? 


SECOND GRADE. 


QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


1. Define a unit, an integer, an abstract number, a concrete num- 
ber, and notation. 

2. Change the following numbers from the Roman to the Arabic 
notation: CLX XIII, CDXXXII, DCXIX, VMDCCXLIX, and 
MDXXVCDLXXIX. 

3. Write a number containing 9 units of the 8th order, 6 of the 
7th, 3 of the 5th, 7 of the 4th, 9 of the Ist. 

Write 4 units of the 10th order, 6 of the 8th, 4 of the 7th, 2 of 
the 5th, 3 of the 3d, 5 of the second, one of the Ist. 

4. From 1274 subtract 895, and explain the two methods. 

5. Multiply 87034 by the prime factors of 105. 

Multiply 4720 by 250000; contracted operation. 

6 Divide 34712 by the prime faetors of 42, and find the true re- 
mainder. 

7. What is the greatest common divisor of 200, 625, and 150? 

What is the greatest common divisor of 1313 and 4108 ? 
8. Find the least common multiple of 4, 16, 20, 48, 60, and 72. 
9. Change ‘3,’ to a mixed number. 
Reduce }?? to a fraction whose denominator is 3488. 
LOS Ate ea eles Ul ned 
11. Find the value of the question, 147 less 


1 2 
2 Of 5s is 2 of 3 of what 
ye) 
number. 
12. Reduce .0008 to a common fraction. 


Reduce ,3, to a decimal. 
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13. Multiply .23 by .009. 
Divide .003753 by 625.5. 
14, If 154 bus. 1 pk. 6 qts. cost $173.74, how much will 1.5 
bushels cost ? 
15. How many cubic Shia will a bin contain that is 74 feet square 
and 8 feet 8 inches deep ? 


QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


TEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


1. How many degrees from the ‘Tropic of Cancer to the Antarctic 
circle? How wide is the Torrid Zone ? 

2. ‘Through what countries does the Equator pass? In what zone 
is Iceland? What is the diameter of the earth? The circumfer- 
ence ? 

3. Describe the Mississippi River. The Ohio—giving principal 
branches. What river separates Texas from Louisiana? Georgia 
from South Carolina ? 

4. Name five.cities on the Mississippi River. Three States that 
border on west bank. 

5. What lake between New York and Vermont? What one in 
Florida? In Utah? What three wholly in New York? 

6. Give the latitude and longitude of any two cities in the United 
States and one of Europe. 

7. Describe the Sacramento River. The San Joaquin. What 
city on the San Joaquin? Near the southern extremity of the Bay 
of San Francisco ? : 

S. Give the capitals of Austria, Prussia, Russia, Greece, Holland, 
Egypt, Liberia, Hindostan, Arabia, Japan Islands. . 

9. What mountains between Spain and France? In Italy ? What 
meountain in Iceland? On the Island of Sicily ? 

10. Into what body of water does the Nile flow? The Niger ? 
Name three of the largest branches of the Amazon. 


QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 
TEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


1. How many voyages did Columbus make to America? and state 
what discoveries he made at each voyage. Why was the continent 
named America ? 
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2. Who were Ponce de Leon, Balboa, and the Cabots, and what 
discoveries did each make ? | 

3. When, where, and by whom was Virginia settled, and what was 
the character of the first settlers? Tell what you know of John 
Smith. 

4, Give a short account of the first settlement of Massachusetts. 
Who were the Puritans, and what caused them to emigrate to the 
New World? Name the leading men jn the Mayflower. 

5. When and what States were first settled by the Dutch, and by 
whom were they conquered, and about what time? 

6. Give a short account of King Philip’s War. 

7. What was the cause of the French and English war, and when 
did it commence? ‘Tell why the battle of Great Meadows was 
memorable. Tell why the battle of the Plains of Abraham was im- 
portant, and who was the commander on each: side. 

S. Tell what cause led to the American Revolution, and when the 
United States declared themselves independent. 

9. Tell what you can about the battles of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, 
and Yorktown. 

10. Tell what you know about Thomas Jefferson, Arnold, Lafay- 
ette, and Cornwallis. What had the Hessians to do with the Amer- 
ican Revolution ? 


QUESTIONS IN SPELLING. 


TWO CREDITS EACH. 


1, Advantageous. 14. Complaisance. 27. Bacchanal. 
2. Separation. 15. Bronchia. 28. Gauge. 

3. Courtesy. 16. Exhilarate. 29. Gnarl. 

4, Caterpillar. 17. Bubble. 30. Choleric. 

5. Fitted. 18. Pierce. 31. Tyrannize. 
6. Succulent. 19. Hypocrite. 32. Hosiery. 

7. Mucilage. 20. Pleurisy. 33. Initiate. 

8. Fusible. 21. Porridge. 34. Acquiring. 
9. Crucible. 22. Scythe, 35. Synchronism. 
10. Logarithms. 23. ‘Traffic. 36. Synonym. 
11. Proselyte. 24. Marchioness. 37. Synthesis. 
12. Emaciate. 25. ‘Tranquility. 38. Michaelmas. 
13. Cognizance, 26. Precipice. 39. Contagious. 


an 
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40. Judgment. 44, Bulletin. 48. Quiescence. 
41. Elision. 45. Movably. 49, Liturgy. 
42. Pavilion. 46. Abolish. 50. Fallible. 
43. Strychnine. 47. Diligent. 


QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR, 


1, What is a relative pronoun? Name the chief relative pro- 
nouns. (Five Credits.) 

2. What parts of speech have properties? Name the properties 
belonging to a verb. (6 Credits. ) 

3. Give the rule for forming the, possessive singular; also the pos- 
sessive plural of nouns. How do you form the ca oa are of pro- 
nouns? (9 Credits—3 for each question.) 

4, Give the plural of beef, alkali, cuckoo, portico, 8, Mr., man- 
servant, this, ag gold. (10 Credits.) 

. Give the rule for forming the comparison of words regularly. 
ent good, black, little, old, ill. (10 Credits. ) 

6. Tell how a verb is conjugated in the passive voice and in the 
interrogative form. {6 Credits.) 

7. Write a synopsis of the verb vow, in the first person singular, 
in the indicative and potential modes, and in the progressive and in- 
terrogative forms combined. (10 Credits.) 

8. Write the principal parts of the verbs, sing, go, do, eat, swim, 
ought, lay, shall, work. (8 Credits.) | 

‘9. What auxiliary verbs must always be used in the present per- 
fect tense, the future perfect tense, and the past perfect tense? (6 
Credits.) 

10. Analyze the following sentence : “The evil which men do live 
after them. Also, parse the words italicized. (10 Credits.) 

11. Write the following sentences correctly : 

1. The eldest of the two sons is going to school. 
2, Give me them books. 
3. Spelling is easier than to read or write. 
4. Some discussion arose in regard to whom should be sent. 
5. John, he went, but the rest, they all staid at home. (10° 
Credits.) 
12. Give the following rules in spelling : 
1. For doubling the final consonant. 
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2. For final y. 

3. For final e. 

4. For monosyllables ending in f, ], or s. 

5. When should you use ei and ie? (10 Credits.) 


QUESTIONS IN ANALYSIS OF WORDS. 
(TO BE DICTATED—ORALLY.)—FOUR QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


. Define a primitive word, and give an example. 

. Define a derivative word, and give an example. 

. Define a compound word, and give an example. 

. Write a root of a word; a prefix; a suffix; a root with a pre- 
fix; and a root with a suffix. 


Hm OG 0 FS 


TWENTY QUESTIONS—FOUR CREDITS EACH. 


Unloaded. Classification. Suppressive. 
Equilateral. Nationality. Illegalize. 
Semidiameter. Contradictory. Disappearing. 
Independent. Reappearance. Supercelestial. 
Benefactor. Misdated. ~- Monochromatic. 
Childishly. Compressible. Unexpressiveness. 
Elementary. Inopulently. 


ORAL QUESTIONS. 


How many kinds of attraction are there? Name them. 
What quality of matter resists the driving of a nail ? 
. What quality of matter keeps a moving body going? 
What force projects a stone from a sling ? 
. When does a body balance or stand firmly ? 
. What mechanical power does the drayman use in loading bar- 
rels of flour? 
7. Difference between the purpose or use of a barometer and a 
thermometer? 
8. How many teeth in the human adult? 
9, What does nature mix with the food in the mouth ? 
10. ‘Through what does the blood pass from the heart ? i 
11. Is the color of the blood lighter or darker as it goes toward 
the heart ? 
12. What is the harm of bending over desks too much? 
13. How many ribs on each side? How many vertebre in all ? 
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14. What is the longest and largést bone in the human body ? 

15. What harm in sitting with one shoulder higher than another ¢ 
16. What point of the compass half way between S. and SW.? 
17. What city of California ranks next to San Francisco in size ? 
18. Effect of holding a book too near the eye ? 

19, What per cent. do you think should promote a pupil ? 

20. How do you prepare for the annual examination ? 


THIRD GRADE. 
QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
TEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


1. What river between the United States and Mexico? Between 
Oregon and Washington Territory? Between Maine and New 
Brunswick ? 

2. Name the States that border on the Gulf of Mexico. That 
border on the east bank of the Mississippi River. 

3. Name three branches of the Mississippi River. ‘T'wo of the 
Ohio. 

4, Name the capitals of Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ohio. 

5. Name five rivers of the United States that empty into the At- 
lantic Ocean. ‘Three that empty into the Gulf of Mexico. One 
into Lake Ontario; and one into Lake Champlain. 

6. Bound California. What is the population of San Francisco ? 

7. Name five countries of South America, with their capitals. 
What is the course of the Amazon ? 

8. Name two rivers that empty into the Caspian Sea. Two rivers 
of France. Two of Spain. 

9. What mountains between Spain and France? Between Italy 
and Switzerland? Between Europe and Asia? In Austria? 

10. Into what does the Nile empty? ‘The Niger? In what zone 
is the United States? Cuba? Borneo ? | 


QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


. What isaverb? A pronoun? (2 credits.) 
. How many cases are there? What are they? (3 credits.) 
. What is gender? Name the genders. (5 credits.) 
. What does the subjunctive mood express? (6 credits.) 
14 
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5. How many tenses has the subjunctive mood, and what are they? 
(9 credits.) 

6. Give an example of a verb in the progressive form ; one in the 
emphatic form, and one in the passive form. (9 credits.) 

7. What isa finite verb? (5 credits. ) 

8. How are verbs divided in regard to their subjects? (4 credits.) 

9. What is the difference between the common and neuter gender ? 
(9 eredits.) 

10. What is mood? Name the moods. (8 credits.) 

11. Give the principal parts of the verbs—be, begin, seek, teach, 
draw. (5 credits.) 

12. Write a synopsis of the verb dove in the indicative and poten- 
tial moods. (10 credits.) 

13. Analyze the following sentence: George gave a piece of his 
apple to me. (10 credits.) 

14. Parse the words in the above sentence which are italicized. 
(10 credits.) ) 

15. Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun and an ad- 
jective. (6 credits.) 

ORAL QUESTIONS. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


1, When you rub a cat’s back in the dark, what makes the sparks 
you sometimes see ? 

2. What property in iron or steel makes the mariner’s compass so 
valuable ? 

3. Of what is air made ? 
. How is water composed ? 
What part of air feeds flame and supports animal life ? 
. What kind of gas do they fill balloons with? Why ? 
. Who laid the great Atlantic Telegraph Cable ? 
. What is the latest and best pavement for streets, now coming 
into use in our city ? 

9. What are bricks commonly made of 2 

10. What point of the compass is half-way between south and 

southwest ? 
111. What is the most valuable export of California ? 

12. Name three precious stones or gems. 

13. What useful mineral is dug in large quantities near Mount 
Diablo? 
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14. What do they fasten brick together with in building ? 
15. Who was Benjamin Franklin ? 

16. How many primary colors? Name them. 

17. Is granite a simple or compound rock ? 

18. What stone is used for covering roofs ? 

19. Who is Mayor of San Francisco ? 

20. What is the use of written examinations ? 


QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC, 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS—TEN CREDITS EACH. 


1. Define a unit; a number; an abstract number; a concrete 
number; and give an example of a concrete number, 

2. Give an example of a simple number; a compound number; 
an integral number ; a fractional number; and unlike numbers. 

3. Write in Roman notation the values of the numbers 2, 20, 
300, 29, 94. 

4. Write in figures, twenty thousand. Eleven thousand twenty- 
four. Forty thousand ten. Sixty thousand six hundred. One 
hundred fifty-six thousand. 

5. Write a proper fraction. An improper fraction. A mixed 
number. A common fraction. <A decimal fraction. 

6. Reduce 1% to its lowest terms. Reduce ' to a mixed number. 
Reduce 14,3 to an improper fraction. Reduce 15 to sevenths. Re- 
duce *4 to whole numbers. 

7. Reduce }%, 34, 4 and 2 to a common denominator. 

8. Add 302-+1!1167,12. 

9. From 633, take 223. 

10. What is the value of 3 of { times | of 33? 

11. If the dividend be {?, and the quotient ?, what is the divisor ? 
If the divisor be ?,, and the quotient 3}, what is the dividend ? 

12. Reduce .004, 000382, .6, .37, and 0314 to a common denomi- 
nator. 

13. Reduce .024 to a common fraction. Reduce 4 to a decimal. 

14, Bought 1 T. 15 ewt. 36 Ibs. of sugar, at 7 cents a pound, 
How much did it cost ? 

15. A pile of wood is 16 feet long, 8 feet high and 8 feet wide ; 
how much is it worth at $3.50 a cord? 
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QUESTIONS IN SPELLING. 


1. Guerdon. 18. Yacht. 35, Archetype. 
2. Seizure. 19. Tranquility. 36. Marchioness. — 
3. Courtesy. 20. Precedes. 37. Architect. 
4, Bubble. 21. Drought. 38. Paradigm. 
5. Strychnine. 22. Pageantry. 39. Loving. 
6. Sleazy. 23. Saccharine. 40. Complacence. 
7. Feign. 24, Rheumatic. 41. Hypocrite. 
8. Gouge. 25. Lachrymose. 42, Receive. 
9. Neigh. 26. Raspberry. 43, Ghost. 
10. Gnarl. 27. Rhapsody. 44. Scythe. 
11. Qualm. 28. Seraglio. 45. Circuit. 
12. Siege. 29. 'Tranquilize. 46. Traffic. 
13. Wierd. 30. Paroxysm. 47. Sheathe. 
14, Judgment. 31. Bacchanal. 48. Tierce. 
15. Discipline. 32. Analyze. 49. Skim. 
16. Business. 33. Machinate. 50. Foreman. 
17. Chintz. 34. Pleurisy. 
FOURTH GRADE. 
ORAL QUESTIONS. 
TWENTY QUESTIONS.—FIVE CREDITS EACH. 
1. What part of Natural Philosophy tells about sound ? 
2. Name five different pleasant sounds. 
3. What tells about light ? 
4. How many miles in a second does light move ? 
5. In about how many minutes does the sun’s light reach the 
earth 7? 
6. Is ocean water hard or soft ? 
7. What is wind ? 
8. In what kind of letters are books commonly printed ? 
9. What is the largest river of California ? 
10. Name the highest mountain you can see looking east. 
11. Name the highest hill in our city. 
12. Name the principal export of California. 
13. What is a copyright ? 
14. What is an echo? 
15. Human voices are divided into how many parts, in singing ? 
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16. Name the highest female voice. The lowest male voice. 
17. How do eats see in,the dark ? 
18. Difference between dew and frost ? 
19. Population of San Francisco, according to Clarke’s Geography ? 
20. What point of the compass is half-way between east and 
south-east ? 
QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


TEN CREDITS EACH, EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED. 


1. Write a unit. Anabstract number. A concretenumber. An 
integral number. And a fractional number. 

2. Write in Roman notation, 11, 60, 600, 29, and 94. 

3. Write in figures, Forty-seven thousand. Forty thousand, ten. 
Sixty-thousand six hundred. Two hundred twenty-thousand. One 
hundred fifty-six thousand. 

4. Write a number containing three units of the 6th order, four 
of the 2d. Write a number containing four units of the 10th order, 
six of the 8th, four of the 7th, two of the 6th, one of the 3d, five 
of the 2d. 

5. A man deposited in bank, $10,476; he drew out at one time, 
$2,356 ; at another, $1,242; and at another, $737; how much had 
he remaining in bank ? } 

6. If a man buy 40 acres of land at $35 an acre, and 56 acres at 
$29 an acre, and sell the whole for $32 an acre, how much does he 
gain or lose ? 

7. Divide 47,255,149 by 4,674. 

8. Divide 146,200 by 430. Divide 674,321 by 11,200. 

9. Write nine twelfths; eleven fifteenths; twenty-four forty- 
ninths ; forty-four sixty-ninths; and one hundred and twenty, four 
hundred and fiftieths. 

10. Write a proper fraction. An improper fraction. A mixed 
number. §of 49. And what part of 14 is 15. (Fifteen credits. ) 
11. Reduce .f, to its lowest terms. (Five credits.) 


TEN CREDITS EACH. 


12. Reduce % to awhole number. Reduce *2° to a mixed number. 

13. Reduce 73 to an improper fraction. : 

14: Reduce 120 to twelfths. Reduce 24 pounds to seventeenths. 

15. Reduce $ and § to a common denominator. Reduce *, 24, and 
° to a common denominator. 
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QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is astrait? An isthmus? <A promontory ? 

2. What is the capital of a country? Name the capitals of Bra- 
zil, England, France, Spain and Holland. 

3. Name two large rivers of North America; two of South 
America; twoof Europe; two of Africa; and two of Asia. 

4. Name two mountain ranges of North America; one of South 
America; one of Europe; and one of Africa. 

5. What isthmus connects North and South America? Africa 
and Asia ? 

6. Name the capital of the United States. Of California. Of 
Mexico, of Chili. Of Canada. 

7. What river flows between the United States and Mexico? 
Between Maine and New Brunswick ? “ 

8. What desert in Africa? Lake in Utah? Bay south of Asia? 

9. What river connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario ? 

10. Bound California. 


QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


1. A name is what? (1 credit.) 
TWO CREDITS EACH. 


2. The word or phrase which shows what we talk about is what ? 

3. The word which tells what a thing zs, what it does, or what is 
done to it, is what 2 

4. In the following sentences draw one line under each noun and 
two lines under each verb; Klla dreaded examination. A path 
through woods. He reached eighty per cent. May pic-nics are 
jolly. (?) She waved her golden hair. 


FIVE CREDITS EACH. 


. To express an actual occurrence or fact we use what mood 4 
“You must succeed.” In what mood is “ must” ? 
“ Sct straight.”” Mood of ‘sit ” ? 
8. “I do believe it.” The verb delieve has what form uf conju- 
gation ? 
9. “I did it myself”? What is myself? 
10. Write the principal parts of the verbs: Go; Sing; Drink. 
11. What kind of a verb does not have a nominative ? 
12. What kind of a verb has no object ? 
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13. What kind of a verb helps other verbs ? 

14. Write the verb “ Read ” in the Active Voice, Indicative Mode, 
Present Tense, Singular Number, First Person, Emphatic Negative 
Form. 

15. Are the words “ If you will go,” a clause or a phrase ? 

16. Examinations may seem hard, but they do us much good. 
What is “ but’ ? 

17. “I don’t know nothing about it.” 
Tell why. 


A 


Correct that sentence. 


18. What is that form of the verb which always ends in “ing” ? 

19. What kind of a noun distinguishes one particular thing from 
all others of the same kind ? 

20. “Oh, good! I’ve answered every question.” 
speech is good ? 


What part of 


QUESTIONS IN SPELLING. 


1. Blubber. 18. Massacre. 35. Ceiling. 
2. Feud. Ig Ointy x: 36. Succeed. 
3. Courageous. 20. Osier. 37. Recede. 
4. Precipice. 21. Invincible. 38. Leisure. 
5. Sluggish. 22. Pursuit. 39. Weasel. 
6. Flourish. 23. Prairie. 40. Gairish. 
7. Skewer. 24. Strychnine. 41. Cabbage. 
8. Amenable. 25. Guinea. 42. Stanchion. 
9. Fruitful. 26. Mystic. 43. Classic. 
10. Business. 27. Demagogue. 44. Glazier. 
11. Cobbler. 28. Baptize. 45. Caitiff. 
12. Scholar. 29. Raillery. 46. Traitor. 
13. Colic. 30. Heinous. 47. Pageant. 
14. Porridge. 31. Siren, © 48. Grammar. 
15. Extraordinary. 32. Syringe. 49. Sleazy. 
16. Fitted. 33. Leopard. 50. Emotion. 
17. Foreman. 34. Friendship. 


FIFTH GRADE. 
QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
1. What is notation? (One credit.) 
. What is numeration? (One credit.) 
3. Write in Roman numerals, 1869. (Two credits.) 
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. Write in words, 509604007. (Two credits.) 
. Add 30907, 3005, 709, 149306, and 58. (‘Two credits.) 
. From 92374, subtract 73456. (T'wo credits.) 
- Multiply 7498 by 86. (Two credits.) 
. Divide 7663 by 97. (Three credits.) 
- 9X8-+ 12--7—5+9= what? (Four credits.) 
10. In four apples and two thirds of an apple how many thirds 
Explain. (Four credits. ) 
11. At 7 of a dollar a yard, what will 8 yards of silk cost 
(Three credits. ) } 
12. Write the tables of Dry Measure and Apothecaries’ Weight. 
(Four credits.) 


oeHt DA > 


QUESTIONS IN SPELLING AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


. Reading. (Ten credits.) 


food 


2. Write your name and a maxim. (Five credits.) 

TWENTY CREDITS. 
1. Oxygen. 6. Biscuit. 11. Privilege. 16. Chocolate. 
2. Rhubarb. 7. Juicy. 12. Swimming. 17. Perceive. 
3. Cocoa. 8. Gaiter. 13. Skittish. 18. Excellence. 
4. Asparagus. 9. Knavery. 14. Morphine. 19. Arrogance. 
5. Pyramid. 10. Besiege. 15. Catarrh. 20. Blasphemer. 


Rev. Hon. Esq. A.M. Col. (Five credits.) 


QUESTIONS FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


1. Exhibit and let the pupils name a cube, octahedron, pyramid, 
prism, and cylinder. (Five credits.) 

2. Which is the most useful metal? The most precious metal ? 
What metal is a fluid ? - (Three credits.) 

3. Who is the Governor of this State? (‘Two eredits.) 

4. How many miles long is California? (Two credits.) 

5. What three things may be said of God? (Three credits.) 


QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is a strait? Promontory? Isthmus? (Three credits.) 

2. Name a river of North America. South America. Europe. 
Asia and Africa. (Hive credits.) 

3. Name the capitals of Ecuador, Chili, Spain, Prussia, Greece, 
Denmark. (Three credits.) 
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4. What river between the United States and Mexico? (One 
credit. ) 

5. What isthmus connects North and South America? (One 
credit.) 

6. Name the two branches of the Amazon. (One credit.) 

7. What mountains between Spain and France ? (One credit.) 


SIXTH GRADE. 
TOTAL CREDITS, ONE HUNDRED. 

READING, (10 credits.) 

Write your name, the name of your school, the month, and the day 
of the week. (10 credits.) 

SPELLING, (15 credits.)\—Rudder, Laundry, Linguist, Relieve, Pur- 
suit, Raiment, Machine, Discreet, Synagogue, Scissors. 

ARITHMETIC, (40 credits.) Write 6054, 80008, 70007, 1000000. 
(5 credits.) 

Write LXIX, XIV, XCV, CXV, CLV. (5 credits.) 

Write 8-+-9, 3+4+-5, 7+3+6+5-+8. (8 credits.) 

Write 11—8, 15—17, 19—9. (3 credits.) 

Write 76, 9X5, 8X7. (3 credits.) 

Write 27--3, 41+7, 56+8. (3 credits.) 

At 8 shillings a yard, what cost 7 yards of cloth? (5 credits.) 

If one hat cost 9 dollars, what will 7 cost? (65 credits.) 

Read 302604, 7007007, XLIX, CCCLIV. (4 credits.) 

Read 3X8 plus 4+14—10. (4 credits.) 

Ora InsTRucTION, (25 credits..—Draw upon the board, and let 
the pupil name, a diameter, radius, chord, segment and tangent. (5 
credits. 

Name an amphibious animal; a poisonous animal ; a bird of prey ; 
a domestic quadruped; a reptile. (5 credits.) 

Name an island in our bay. What ocean is near us? What city 
on the other side of the bay? Name two hills in this city. Name 
any public building in this city. (10 credits.) 

What duty do you owe to your teacher? To God? (5 credits.) 


SEVENTH GRADE. 

TOTAL CREDITS, FIFTY. 
READING, (8 credits.) 
Write the name of your city and State. (3 credits.) 
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SPELLING, (10 credits.) — Naughty. Swollen, Breeze, Fiercely, 
Voyage, Village, Falsehood, Anger, Scatter, Beggar. 

_ ARITHMETIC, (20 credits.) —Write 7,604, 500,007, 909,099, LIX, 
OXIX. (5 credits.) 

Write 8 plus 7, 7 plus 4 plus 5 plus 6 plus 3. (2 credits.) 

Write 15—6, 8—5. (2 credits.) 

Write 2X8, 3X9, 4X7, 5X6, 6X8. (5 credits.) 

Write 154+4—9-~5 6. (4 credits.) 

Count backwards by threes from 99 to 82. (2 credits.) 

ORAL INsTRuCTION, (9 credits..—Draw upon the board, and let 
the pupil name, a rectangle, rhombus, diagonal, and isosceles trian- 
gle. (4 credits.) 

Name a public building in this city. (1 credit.) 

Who is Governor of this State? (1 credit.) 

Name a substance that is dense. (1 credit.) 

Name a reptile. (1 credit.) 

If any one should hurt you, should you try to injure him? (1 
credit.) 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


TOTAL CREDITS, FIFTY. 


READING, (10 credits.) 

Write your neme and that of your school. (5 credits.) 

SPELLING, (10 credits.)—Head, Shelves, Meadow, Leaves, Trial, 
Draws, What, Noise, Aunt, Bread. 

NuMBERS, (20 credits.)—Count backwards by twos from 100- to 
86. (5 credits.) . 

Write 2 plus 3, 7 plus 3, 6 plus 5, 8 plus 5, 7 plus 8. (5 credits. ) 

Write 2 plus 4 plus 3 plus 8 plus 5. (3 credits.) 

Write 685, 407, 9,900, 30,030, 6,058. _ (5 credits. ) 

Write XLVII, XCIV. (2 credits.) 

Orat Instruction, (5 credits.)—What State do you live in? (1 
credit.) 

Name its capital. (1 credit.) 

Who is the Governor? (1 credit.) 

Who is the President of the U. 8.? (1 credit.) 

What duty do you owe to your parents? (1 credit.) 
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NINTH GRADE. 


TOTAL CREDITS, FIFTY. 4 


READING, (10 credits.) 

Print yourname. (5 credits.) 

SPELLING, (10 ecredits.)—Ears, Kyes, Show, Eggs, Hear, Vain, 
Chair, Stove, Fish, Book. 

Numsers, (20 credits.)—Count backwards from 83 to 67. (3 
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credits. ) 

8+2, 414,213,543, 6+4. (5 credits.) 

Addition table—4’s. (3 credits.) 

Subtraction table—2’s. (2 credits.) 

Write 27, 12, 40, 315, 405. (5 credits.) 

Write XXVIII, XLVI. (2 credits.) 

OrAL Instruction, (5 credits.)\—Tell the time by the clock. (2 
credits.) 

Name two things made of glass. (2 credits.) 

Recite a maxim. (1 credit.) 


TENTH GRADE. 


TOTAL CREDITS, FIFTY. 


READING, (10 credits.) 

SPELLING, (10 credits.)}—Cup, Swan, Tree, Chair, Lambs, Duck, 
Rose, Yellow, Daisy, Lily. 

PRINTING, (5 credits. ) 

Numpers, (15 credits.)—Count from 11 to 33. 2-+3, 2+-5, 2+9. 
(5 credits. ) 

3-+5, 3+7. 8—3, 8—2,6—3. (5 credits.) 

11—3, 9—3. (5 credits.) 

Ora. Instruction, (10 credits..—Name O, A, []. (2 credits.) 

Name the parts of a plant. (2 credits.) 

What covering hasa bird? A sheep? (2 credits.) 

Name a quadruped, and tell why. (2 credits. ) 

Repeat a maxim. (2 credits.) 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN THE GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
FIRST GRADE. 


Arithmetic—Robinson’s Practical; completed. 

Grammar.—Kerl’s Common School; completed. 

Geography.—Clarke’s New ; completed—omitting special deserip- 
tions of the counties, except the first five general paragraphs, de- 
scriptive of the different groups. 

Natural Philosophy —Parker’s Elementary. 

Analysis of English Language—Town’s; completed. 

fMistory.—Anderson’s ; completed. 

Physiology.—Cutter’s Elementary ; completed. 

Composition —Quackenbos’. 

Book-Keeping.—Payson and Dunton’s through Double Entry. 

Reading.—Fifth Reader. 

Spelling.—Willson’s Large Speller; completed. 

Oral Instruction —The same as in Wells’ Graded School. 


/ 


SECOND GRADE. 


Arithmetic.—Robinson’s Practical; to per cent., and reviewed. 

Grammar.—Kerl’s First Lessons ; completed and reviewed. 

Geography.—Cornell’s Grammar School completed and reviewed, 
(omitting the same as in Third Grade). When Clarke’s New Geo- 
graphy is introduced, the class will be required to go through the 
“« Pacific Coast.” 

LEistory.—Anderson’s ; through Revolutionary War. 

Analysis of English Language. —'Town’s; commenced and 
through the word “ Press.” 

Oral Instruction.—The same as in Wells’ Graded School. 

Physiology and Hygiene-—Morals and Manners. 

Composition and written reviews. 

Fourth Reader; completed, with punctuations, definitions, illustra- 
tions, and elementary sounds. 

Written and Oral Spelling —From Large Speller to page 120. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Oral Instruction.—-The same as in Wells’ Graded School. 

Morals and Manners. 

Reading. —Willson’s Third Reader, completed ; short lessons and 
thorough drilling ; the same as is recommended for the Fourth Grade. 
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Vocal exercises and phonetic spelling in connection with reading 
lessons. 

Written and Oral Spelling.—Willson’s Speller, to page 90. Gen- 
eral exercises in spelling geographical and important names not in 
the spelling lessons, the same as recommended in the Fourth Grade. 
Commence to teach definitions. 

Writing and Drawing—The same as is recommended in the 
Fourth Grade. 

Geography.—Cornell’s Grammar School Geography, to page 53, 
omitting lessons 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and maps numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. Map drawing the same as in lower grades. Local 
Geography as in Fifth Grade. 

Grammar.—Kerl’s First Steps, to page 90, and review. Sentence 
making and writing abstracts as in Fourth Grade. 

Arithmetic.—Robinson’s Rudiments, to page 153, and review. 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, through Section Fifth. Rapid combi- 
nation of numbers, the same as in lower grades. 

Declamation and recitations. Review the studies of lower grades. 


FOURTH GRADE. 
(Time to complete this Grade, one year.] 


Oral Instruction —The same as in Wells’ Graded School. 

Morals and Manners. Verses from the best poets should be com- 
mitted to memory. 

Reading.—Uommence Willson’s ‘Third Reader, and complete to 
page 130; short lessons and thorough training in style, accent, punc- 
tuation, and inflection; the same as recommended in the Primary 
Grades. Vocal exercises and phonetic spelling in connection with 
reading. 

Written and Oral Spelling —Willsen’s Speller, to page 60. Fre- 
quent exercise in spelling words which occur in the exercises of the 
day, particularly the geographical names in the State and country. 

Writing. —Payson and Dunton’s Copy Books, as may be directed 
by the Principal or Writing Master. 

Drawing.—Burgess’s system, according to the directions of the 
Drawing Master or Principal, including map drawing on blackboard 
and paper. 

Geography.—Cornell’s Primary, completed and reviewed, with’ 
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map drawing and use of outline maps. Local isis as in 
Fifth Grade. 

Grammar.—Kerl’s First Steps, to page 58, omitting pages 42, 43, 
44, and 45. Sentence making, written abstracts of oral lessons, ete. 

Arithmetic. — Robinson’s Rudiments, to page 84. Colburn’s 
Mental Arithmetic, through Section Third. Rapid combination of 
numbers as in lower grades. Declamation and recitations. Review 
the studies of the lower grades. 


FIFTH GRADE. 


[Time to complete this Grade, one year.] 


Oral Instruction —The same as in Wells’ Graded Schools, omitting 
harmony of colors, classification of plants and trees; also, para- 
graphs 65 and 66. 

Verses from the best poets should be committed to memory. 

Morals and manners. 

Reading. —Complete Willson’s Second Reader; short lessons and 
thorough instruction, as recommended in Sixth Grade. 

Vocal exercise and phonetic spelling in connection with reading 
lessons. 

Spelling. —Willson’s Primary Speller, completed and reviewed. 
No phonetic exercise in connection with spelling. One exercise each 
day should be given in spelling the name of objects seen every day, 
as in lower grades. Spelling, from dictation, on slate, is recom- 
mended in this grade. 

Writing —Payson and Dunton’s Copy Books, using such numbers 
as may be recommended by the Principal and Writing Master. 

Drawing.—The same as in lower grades; including, also, map 
drawing on the blackboard and on paper. 

Geography.—Oornell’s Primary Geography, through the map of 
Europe. 

Local Geography as in the lower grades; including, also, promi- 
nent places in the State and Pacific coast. 

Numbers.—Numeration and notation to 1,000,000,000. Complete 
Robinson’s Primary Arithmetic; analyze the practical examples. 
Rapid combination of numbers in the four fundamental rules, as in 
the lower grades. Daily exercises on the slate and blackboard should 
be given in adding columns of numbers requiring an exp,anation of 
the principle of carrying one for every ten; also, in subtracting 
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numbers requiring an explanation of “borrowing” or “adding ten 
to the upper number.” 

Multiplication —Scholars in this grade should be thoroughly 
drilled in multiplying upon slate and blackboard, by numbers con- 
taining at least three figures in the multiplier. 

Long Dwision—The class should be well drilled in slate and 
blackboard exercises, in dividing ordinary numbers, with a divisor 
containing two figures. 

Abbreviations —Complete one-half, as in Sargent’s Standard Speller. 
Teachers should copy the abbreviations on the blackboard. 

Sentence making, written abstracts, ete. 

Recitations and declamations. 

Review studies of the lower grades. 


SIXTH GRADE. 


(Time to complete the Grade, one term of five months.] 


Oral Instruction—The same as in Wells’ Graded Schools, as far 
as time will permit. 

Verses and maxims as in lower grades. - 

Reading.—-Willson’s Second Reader, to page 100. The exercises 
in reading should be short, so that every scholar in class can be 
thoroughly drilled in the pauses, accents, and inflections, before com- 
mencing a new lesson. Short lessons and thoroughness are earnestly 
recommended to every teacher. 


Vocal exercises and phonetic spelling in connection with reading 
lessons. 

Spelling. —Willson’s Primary Speller, to page 60, omitting pages 
49-50, 51, and 65; 

No phonetic exercise in connection with spelling. Spell the name 
of common objects as in the Seventh Grade. 

Writing. —Script writing in blank books, including large and 
small letters, following Payson and Dunton’s system. 

Drawing as in lower grades. 

Numbers.—Multiplication and Division tables completed, in course 
and out of course. Frequent exercise should be given in this grade, 
on the slate and blackboard, in adding long columns of numbers con- 
taining not less than three figures; also, in subtraction of simple 
numbers not requiring the principle of “ borrowing ” or “ adding ten.” 

Rapid combination of numbers in the four fundamental rules, both 
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orally and on the blackboard, such as 5x8--10x6—4+5= how 
many ? 

Numeration and notation to 1,000,000, counting to 100, by 4’s and 
5’s in every form. Robinson’s Primary Arithmetic to page 49. In 
this grade the scholars should carefully analyze the practical 
questions. 

Local Geography.—TVhe same as in the Seventh Grade. 

Sentence making, such as constructing, in a sentence, common 
words written on the blackboard. 

Review the studies in the lower grades. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


[Time to complete this Grade, one term of five months. ] 


Oral Instruction —The same as in Wells’ Graded Schools, omit- 
ting difficult definitions and too long words in spelling. Two or 
more lessons each day, not more than fifteen minutes long. Verses 
and Maxims; Morals and Manners. 

Reading.—F inish and review Willson’s First Reader. Vocal ex- 
ercises and phonetic spelling in connection with reading. 

Spelling —Willson’s Primary Speller, to page 40. Each day the 
class should spell a few common objects seen in every day life. 

Writimg.—Script writing—copying ordinary words from spelling 
and reading lessons. 

Drawing. —At least one lesson each day should be given, using 
drawing cards, pictures, and various figures from books, ete. 

Numbers—Robinson’s Primary Arithmetic, to page 42, omitting 
the practical examples. 

Numeration and notation the same as in the Eighth Grade. 

Roman numerals—to 1,000. 

Counting—T'o 100, forward and backward, by 3’s, as 1, 4, 7, 10, 
13—2, 5, 8, 11, and 100, 97, 94, 91, etc. 

‘Multiplication and Division tables—To 610, in course and by 
taking the numbers irregularly. Multiplication and division should 
be taught simultaneously. 

_ Rapid combination of numbers in the four fundamental rules as far 
as taught, such as 15-+-4—9--5X6—= how many? Long columns 
of figures in addition should be given on slates and blackboard. 

Local Geography.—Such as the location and direction of promi- 
nent points, buildings, streets, and places in the vicinity. 

Review studies in lower grades. 
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EIGHTH GRADE, 


(Time to complete this Grade, one term of five months. 


Oral Instruction.—The same as in Wells’ Graded Schools, omitting 
difficult terms and definitions. 

Verses and maxims, morals and manners. 

Reading.—Commence Willson’s First Reader, and complete to 
page 47. The lessons should be short, and the class thoroughly 
drilled in the punctuation, emphasis, inflection, and style of reading, 
before commencing a new lesson. 

Vocal exercise and phonetic spelling in connection with reading 
lesson. Each day two or more lessons should be given in reading 

Spelling. —Spell columns of words, also words selected from read- 
ing lesson, and the names of familiar objects seen in the streets. No 
phonetic exercises should be given in connection with spelling. T'wo 
or more exercises each day should be given in spelling. 

Writing —Script writing, combining the small letters in words. 

Printing and Drawing.—One or more lessons should be given 
each day, in drawing or printing, either on the slate or blackboard, 
using blackboard sketches prepared by the teacher, when practicable; 
drawing cards, and pictures from books, ete. 

Numbers.—Counting from 1 to 100 by 2’s; or odd, or even num- 
bers, as 1, 3, 5, 7, etc.; 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, ete. 

Roman Numerals—to 100. 

Addition and Subtraction tables—Completed, in course and out of 
course. Addition and subtraction should be taught simultaneously. 

Rapid combination of numbers as far as learned, as 3+-9—6-++4= 
how many ? 

Frequent exercises should be given upon the blackboard by the 
teacher in adding one column of figures. 

Review the studies of the lower grades, 


NINTH GRADE. 


[Time to complete this Grade, five months or one term.] 


Oral Instruction—The same as in Wells’ Graded Schools, omitting 
all long and difficult definitions. Two or more lessons each day 
from five to ten minutes long. 

Verses and maxims from Willson’s Manual. Morals and manners. 

Reading and Spelling.—Complete Charts and Primer. 

15 
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Vocal exercise and phonetic spelling in connection with reading. 
T'wo or more lessons in reading and spelling should be given each 
day. 

Counting.—From 1 to 100, forward and backward; also, by 2’s, 
5’s, and 10’s. 

Roman Numerals—to L. 

Reading and Writing Numbers—to 1,000. 

Addition and Subtraction tables—to 5+10, in course, and by 
taking the numbers irregularly. Addition and subtraction should be 
taught simultaneously. 

Printing, as in the Tenth Grade, and commence script writing of 
the small letters of the alphabet. 

Review all studies of the Tenth Grade. 

The lessons in this grade should be short, and not to exceed 
twenty minutes in length. 


TENTH, OR PROBATIONARY GRADE. 


{Scholars should remain in this Grade, without regard to time, until they are fully prepared 
for the next higher. ] 

Oral Instruction—The same as in Wells’ Graded Schools. Two 
or more lessons a day, each from five to eight minutes long. 

Repeat verses and maxims singly and in concert. 

Reading —Willson’s Charts Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, and commence 
the Primer. 

Vocal exercise and phonetic spelling should be given in connection 
with exercises on the charts. 

Counting.—F rom 1 to 100. 

Reading and writing numbers from 1 to,100. 

Addition and Subtraction.—To 3-+-10, in course, or by taking any 
numbers irregularly. Addition and subtraction should be taught 
simultaneously. 

Printing and Drawing.—The reading and spelling lessons, also 
the numbers as far as learned, should be printed on the slate or 
blackboard. 

Drawing from cards, tablets, and charts, etc. 

The recitations in this grade should be short; not to exceed 
twenty minutes in length. 
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PROPOSED COURSE IN GERMAN FOR COSMOPOLITAN PRIMARY. 
TENTH GRADE. 


Reading by sounds from the first Charts. (Movable letters espe- 
cially desirable in this grade.) 

Spelling easy words, (such as found on the charts,) by sounds and 
letters. 

Writing the small German script letters. 

Counting to one hundred, forward and backward. 

Object Lessons about things seen in and about the school-house, 
dwelling-house, and street. English pupils taught as many words 
and short sentences as practicable. 

Learning some simple verses and songs. 


NINTH GRADE. 


Reading the remaining 12 Charts. 

Spelling by sound and letter words of two syllables. 
Writing the German capitals. 

Counting by twos and threes to 100. 

Object Lessons on domestic animals, plants, trees, ete. 
Verses, songs, and maxims. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 
Reading first half of Reffeld’s Reader, Part I., or any other book 


of similar character. 

Spelling from charts and books words of 2, 3, and 4 syllables. 

Writing, combining small and capital letters in copying from 
books and charts. 

Translating first half of Ahn’s Rudiments, both German and 
English. 

Object Lessons on paper, cotton, linen, flowers and fruits, ete. 

Verses and songs. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 


Reading. Continue reading and spelling from books. Write at 
dictation words and sentences in the Reader, and learning the correct 
use of capitals, silent letters, and punctuation. 

Oral and written translations from Ahn’s Rudiments. 

Object Lesson on line, form, and color. Trades and professions 
of parents and other persons. 

Verses, maxims, and songs. 
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SIXTH GRADE. 


Reading. Complete Reader. 

Spelling, by dictation and orally, from Reader and Speller. 

Oral and written translations. Ahn’s Rudiments completed. 

Writing in blank books. 

Object Lessons, the same as Wells’ Graded Schools, for this grade. 
Pupils in this grade should begin to write down what they can 
remember of the lessons given them, and be taught to distinguish 
nouns, their gender and number. 

Poems and songs. 

FIFTH GRADE. 


Reading. Exercises in Ahn’s Method. 

Spelling, by dictation and from books. 

Oral and written translations from Ahn’s Method. 

Object Lessons, with simple compositions. 

Writing in books. Pupils in this grade should be taught to dis- 
tinguish readily noun, article, adjective, and verb, without being 
kept strictly to the grammatical terms. 

Poems and songs. 

REMARKS. 


The German Readers of Werz are preferable to Reffeld’s, and are 
therefore recommended; the latter being in small type, and in too 
elevated language for children. 

The brief repetition in each grade of the recitations aot miscella- 
neous exercises which are pursued in English, so far as practicable, 
is extremely desirable. 

It is impossible to adhere strictly to the course of study proposed, 
while pupils are being constantly admitted to the several grades who 
have not previously studied German. 


SCHOOL HOURS AND RECESSES. 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOL, WHEN IN THE SAME BUILDING, SHALL OPEN 
AT 9 A. M. AND CLOSE AT 3 P. M. 


First Morning Session, with an Intermediate Calisthenic Exercise 
between Recitations of 3 to 5 minutes, 1 hour and 30 minutes, from 
9 to 10.30. 
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Recess, 15 minutes, from 10.80 to 10.45. 

Second Morning Session, with an Intermediate Physical Exercise 
of 3 to 5 minutes, 1 hour and 30 minutes, from 10.45 to 12.15. 

Noon Recess, 45 minutes, from 12.15 to 1. 

First Afternoon Session, with an Intermediate Calisthenic Exercise, 
1 hour, from | to 2. 

Second Afternoon Session, 45 minutes, from 2 to 2.45. 

Closing Exercise and Roll Call, 15 minutes, from 2.45 to 3. 

Length of Sessions, 5 hours. Recesses, 1 hour. Total time, 6 
hours. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DISCONNECTED WITH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SHALL OPEN AT 
9 A.M. AND CLOSE AT 2.30 P. M. 

First Morning Session, with Intermediate Exercises of 3 to 5 
minutes, 1 hour and 30 minutes, from 9 to 10.30. 

Recess, 15 minutes, from 10.30 to 10.45. 

Second Morning Session, with an Intermission and Calisthenic 
Exercises of 3 to 5 minutes, 1 hour and 15 minutes, from 10.45 to 12. 

Noon Recess, 45 minutes, from 12 to 12.45. 

First Afternoon Session, 45 minutes, from 12.45 to 1.30. 

Calisthenic Exercises, 5 minutes, from 1.30 to 1.35. 

Second Afternoon Session, 50 minutes, from 1.35 to 2.25. 

Roll Call and Closing, 5 minutes, dismiss at 2.30. 

Length of Sessions, 4 hours and 30 minutes. Recesses, 1 hour. 
Total time,.5 hours and 30 minutes. 


Detached Primary Schools, having Classes of the Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth or Tenth Grades only, will commence at 9 A. M., and close at 
2p.m. Such Schools shall have a recess at noon from 12 to 12.30. 
In the forenoon there shall be a recess from 10.45 to 11, with inter- 
mediate Calisthenic Exercises of 3 to 5 minutes. In the afternoon, 
at 5 minutes past 1 o’clock, a Calisthenic Exercise of five minutes, 
but no P. M. recess, except for such Calisthenic Exercises. 


FIRST GRADE CITY CERTIFICATE. 
CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The City Board of Examination, having examined , in 
compliance with the provisions of the Revised School Law, hereby 
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issue this “ First Grade City Certificate,” which entitles the holder 
to teach in the Public Schools of this city, as Head Assistant or 
Special Assistant of a Grammar School, and as Principal of a 
Primary School, and which shall remain valid for the term of four 
years from date. 

San Francisco, ——— 186 . 


SECOND GRADE CITY CERTIFICATE. 
CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The City Board of Examination, having examined ———, in | 
compliance with the provisions of the Revised School Law, hereby 
issue this “Certificate of the Second Grade,’ which entitles the 
holder to teach in the Public Schools of this city, as a Grammar As- 
sistant, and which shall remain valid two years from date. 

San Francisco, ———, 186 . 


THIRD GRADE CITY CERTIFICATE. 
CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The City Board of Examination, having examined ———, in 
compliance with the provisions of the Revised School Law, hereby 
issue this “ Certificate of the Third Grade,’”’ which entitles the holder 
to teach in the Public Schools of this city, as Assistant in a Primary 
School, and which shali remain valid for the term of one year from 
date. 

San Francisco, ———, 186 . 


GRAMMAR MASTER’S CITY CERTIFICATE. 

CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The City Board of Examination, having examined ———, in 
compliance with the provisions of the Revised School Law, hereby 
issue this “Grammar Master’s Certificate,’ which entitles the holder 
to teach in the Public Schools of this city, as Principal of a Grammar 
School, and which shall remain valid for the term of six years from 
date. 

San Francisco, ———,, 186 . 


SUB-MASTER’S CITY CERTIFICATE. 
CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The City Board of Examination, having examined ———, in 
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compliance with the provisions of the Revised School law, hereby 
issue this “Sub-Master’s Certificate,” which entitles the holder to 
teach in the Public Schools of this city, as Sub-Master of a Grammar 
School, and which shall remain valid for the term of four years from 
date. 

San Francisco, 


5 LON 7s 
* 


SPECIAL CITY CERTIFICATE. 
CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The City Board of Examination, having examined 2 in 
compliance with the provisions of the Revised School Law, hereby 
issue this “ Special City Certificate,” which entitles the holder to 
teach in the Cosmopolitan Schools of this city, as Teacher of the 
Language, and the English Branches taught in the Grammar 
and Primary Departments of said Schools, and which shall remain 
valid for the term of years from date. 

San Francisco, L8G 


GRADUATES OF THE LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Charles W. Northrup....... JOO) Louies Diandt. sou egy 795 
Mvaiteri Dicking 0. ei 861} William H. Jewett......... 814 
preniel ses Delle pes ae oA 775 | George C. Gorham, Jr....... 791 
Charles E. Miller........... 847 4 Wilhiamol.. Cortes 0% io05, 721 782 
Palmer Seamans........... 838 | Charles R. Andrews........ 784 
1 See a 701 1 eae ae pS 834 | Charles H. Phelps...........823 
Samuel B. Christy. ......... 840 | George H. Wilson.......... cel 
Benj. Frank Langland....... 841) Carlton F. Moulthrop....... 776 
William M. Helman........ 855 | George W. King........... 727 
Edwin I. Knowles.......... 785 | Robert V. Croskey......... 705 
PrankuA) Stohriviniie: . 2 cat 782 | Alphonso A. Wigmore...... 777 
Joseph Herschfelder........ 831 | Joseph F. Ballinger......... 771 
Walter H. Hodgdon........ 772 | George B. Reynolds........ 736 
Thomas J. Cokeley..... + .0h8421-diohn:)P./Toney: seats nies 731 


Victoreyelininiz.s. «..: 3,495 .ds 829| Frank O. Linforth.......... 673 
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GRADUATES OF THE DENMAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Evelyn G. Blethen. 
Carrie H. Smith. 
Lizzie C. Traver. 
Anna M. Houseman. 
Caroline Hoog. 
Addie Hastings. 
Kate Hutchinson. 
Charlotte A. Ogilvie. 
Hettie N. Perkins. 
Alice McAteer. 


Emma C. Pearce. 
Tillie C. Stohr. 
Maude M. Rowe. 
Emily I. Jones. 
Ninianna R. McLane. 
Pauline Wolf. 

Sophie C. Earle. 
Jennie F. Tennent. 
Mary N. Kline. 


Mary Bailey. 

Emily O. Jones. 
Clara 3. Earle. 
Emily L. Welton. 
Virginia Hagthrop. 
Emma C. Hagthrop. 
Julie I. Haste. 
Minna Levin. 

Lizzie McEwen. 


GRADUATES OF THE RINCON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Lizzie Alison. 
Ella Bugbee. 
Delora Burns. 
Susie Favor. 
Clara Fillebrown. 


Katie Girvin. 
Hattie Hodgdon. 
Bertie Keller. 
Ella Munroe. 


Clara Sawyer. 
Leonora Thayer. 
Marion ‘Thompson. 
Eva Turner. 


GRADUATES OF THE UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


a Per Cent. 
Abraham Myers........... 844 
Nonti fenbures:. sie a. ce. 804 
Maina ATCO Ce ys cd. ee wn 801 
MiSXADOLL. gt. mer pee boa 794 
PON ASU Wits wag dutegis tate art) 
PM AINOS OW TIGNG e oo srs peat 78 
Git EULOSOT 26. om ngs ene a se 774 
OMT OATMIODGL Le ay = bots 746 
PEA ICD) i aaa e ikl tes 741 


Per Cent. 
Cornelia Gerholdt.......... 701 
Kate Green... > eee 691 
Mary Smith: .. 2: an esmcae 688 
Hattie Granniss..... sss 48 681 
Mary Toye........ «pcs an eee 67 
Bessie Kirby... 1 i8- pene 628 
Emma’ Gritith’~. 2... cee 608 
Aenia Ingraham... 77. ue 603 
Louise Chaigneau.......... 587 


GRADUATES OF THE WASHINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Ella Bachelder. 
Eva Gaily. 
Belle Rankin. 
Emma McEwen. 
Annie Putnam. 


Horace Briggs. 


Willie Donovan. 
Phineas Ferguson, 
John Merrill. 
Howard Marden. 
Wm. Reynolds. 
Henry Schmidt. 


Wm. Wade. 
Benjamin Gunn. 
Richard Waterman. 
Leon Block. 
Mathew Newman. 
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GRADUATES OF THE MISSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Thomas Atkinson. Ada Hayward. 


GRADUATES OF THE SPRING VALLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Mary Turner. Minnie Hatman. May Benton. 
Mary Fellows. Emma Frick. Sanford Taylor. 
Annie Stockton. Nellie Jackson. Le Grand Turner. 
Clara Adams. Addie Cherry. Charles Gregg. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


The statistics embraced in the following table will be of much in- 
terest to educational men throughout the country. These statistics 
are obtained by letter from the Superintendents of schools in the 
cities named, and furnish a complete view of the public schools in 
the leading cities of the country for the year 1866-7. They were 
collected by the Superintendent of Public Schools of Detroit. 

In collecting school statistics, 17 cities do and 20 do not use the 
Chicago Attendance Rules. 

Nineteen cities, including Boston, New York, Milwaukee, and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., admit pupils under six years of age, while 
twenty cities, including Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Toledo, and Adrian do not. With the exception of Boston, 
however, the opinion is unanimous that the advantages of admitting 
pupils under six do not compensate for the disadvantages. 

In regard to keeping pupils between six and seven years of age 
longer in the school room than three hours each day, only in New 
York, Albany, Bridgeport, Conn., Erie, Dayton, and Patterson, N. J., 
is the policy thought a wise one. In Boston it is thought best only 
as ameans of keeping the children out of worse places, and not as 
a means of education. In Oswego it is thought well if suitable work 
is furnished and lessons are of suitable character and variety. In 
Erie five or six hours are thought a proper time if properly managed. 

Twelve cities pay their teachers quarterly, and twenty-eight at 
more frequent intervals, generally monthly. Twenty-four pay in 
currency and fifteen in checks. 

In Detroit four of the teachers are engaged but half a day each. 
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TOO MANY TEXT BOOKS. 


By the following report, presented to the Board of Education on 
the 12th of November, it will be seen that a move is being made in 
the right direction. The vexatious and expensive practice of multi- 
plying text-books in the same branches of study, will no doubt be 
abandoned, as it ought to have been long since. 


To the Honorable Board of Education 
Of the City and County of San Francisco— 


GENTLEMEN: Your Committee on Text Books, to whom was referred a por- 
tion of the Superintendent’s verbal report, of some weeks since, in which he 
calls upon the Board to consider the great number of Text Books used in our 
schools, and that he regards the number much greater than is profitable to the 
scholars, etc., beg leave to report that they have had the matter under consider- 
ation, and believe the Superintendent’s criticisms on the subject, so far as they 
understood and recollect them, are correct ; and that the evils referred to are 
of such a magnitude as to demand of this Board an energetic effort to have 
them corrected. 

Your Committee believe the use of the several serial systems of Text Books, 
to the extent now authorized by the Board, a great waste of time by scholars, 
and of money for the purchase of books. They deprecate the necessity for 
making changes of books, for the reason that it involves expense, even though 
the new work substituted for the old is pretended to be furnished by the pub- 
lisher, as is common recently, free of expense ; also, for the greater and more 
important reason, that every time a scholar changes Text Books he has to 
learn the same ideas in the new author’s different language, and thus causes 
not only a waste of time in memorizing the words of the new author, but con- 
fusion in after life, as he undertakes to use a given rule, which he has been so 
unfortunate as to have learned over and over in different words by several au- 
thors. The same difficulties occur in the use of serial books, though by the 
same author ; as in the newer book the author seems generally to have assumed 
that he has not lived, since writing the former book, in vain, and that he can 
now express his old ideas in better words than before, and of course in the 
new and more advanced book uses new words. 

Your Committee believe this serial system has been adopted by the several 
Boards of Education, not only in our own, but in other States, not because the 
works have real merit over the old one, or generally at most, two or three book 
works, when used in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, but on account of 
the pressure brought upon Educational Boards by book writers, book publish- 
ers, and book sellers—each of whom, of course, makes his profit on every 
book, hence their motive and anxiety to multiply and introduce the greatest 
number of books possible. 

Your Committee are not prepared to say just what changes should be made, 
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but are of the opinion that radical changes are demanded, and to the end al- 
ready indicated; and would recommend that this Board request the Grammar 
and High School Masters to meet and thoroughly consider this subject matter, 
and at the earliest time practicable, make such recommendations to the Board 
as they may deem for the best interests of the Department. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
A. C. NicHots, 
Ira P. Ranxtn, 


Committee on Text Books. 
San Francisco, November 12th, 1867. 


The following resolution was then passed by the Board : 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to address a note to each of the 
Grammar and High School Masters, asking them to meet as early as possible 
to consider the report of the Committee on Text Books, of this date, and make 
such recommendations to this Board, as soon as practicable, on the subject 
matter, as they may deem for the best interest of the Department. 


ERRATUM. 


On the page preceding the title-page, in the descaiption of the plan of the 
Tehama Street Schoolhouse, the number of class-rooms is erroneously stated 
to be siz, instead of sixteen, as represented in the cuts. 
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PLAN OF BASEMENT, DENMAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
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PLAN OF ATTIC, DENMAN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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PLAN CF BASEMENT, LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR, LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
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PLAN OF ASSEMBLY HALL, LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
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